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That important question at the end of the meal 


“Should I eat dessert?’ 


No LUNCHEON OR DINNER is really 
complete without dessert. To most 
people it is the delight of the whole 
meal. Yet so often conscience whis- 
pers: ‘‘Be careful! Remember, there’s 
a limit to digestion!" 

But conscience and craving both can 
be satisfied. You can have Jell-O, even 
after several courses, secure in the 
knowledge that this luscious sweet 
will not be ‘‘the last straw.”’ 

For Jell-O requires very little digestive 
effort. It is a truly remarkable food in 
that respect—a delicious, melting 
morsel of sweetness that you can enjoy 
to the utmost, without regrets. Even 


for little children, Jell-O is a safe 
dessert. 

And Jell-O is more than that. It is 
a body-building, energizing food, 
made from finest gelatin, snowy cane 
sugar, and pure fruit flavors. It is eco- 
nomical and easy to prepare. Scores 
of different dishes may be made from 
Jell-O—not only desserts but tempting 
salads and entrees as well. 

Mail the coupon for a delightful 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division Pos- 
tum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, (Doubie-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate and 
Swans Down Cake Flour 





Jell-O. 


new recipe booklet. Your grocer sells 
Jell-O—five pure fruit flavors and 
chocolate. 


Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York 


Please send me free, <== 


-0 
the new recipe book- / gett 


Ay a 
let—‘‘92 delicious | ZN er 


Desserts Made from | 5 
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uddenly I Broke Away 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, it all 
seems strange and weird to me. How had I changed so miraculously in three months 
from a shy, diffident ‘‘yes’’ man to a dynamic vigorous he-man? How had I ever 
dared give my opinion? Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! 


, LL my life I had been cursed with talk in public would have held me to my amazing things through this simple, easy 


a shy, timid, self-conscious mature. seat. But suddenly that new power yet effective training. 
With only a grammar school education | took possession of me and drove me to : : 
could never express ideas in «a coherent, my _ feet. That wonderful 15-minutes Send for This Amazing Book 
self-confident way. But one day my eye daily training at home had taught me to This new method of training is fully 
fell upon a newspaper article which told forget. myself and think only of my sub- described in a very interesting and in 


about a wonderful free ject Almost automat formative booklet which is now being sent 





ically the ideas which to everyone mailing the coupon below. 


ook entitled “How to 
Work Wonders with ae 9 Sh yh BAS A had heretofore lain dor his book is called “How to Work Won 


! 


Words.”—a book that mant in a mental ders with Words.” You are told how to 
YOU i 
was causing widespread jumble, now issued bring out and develop your priceless “hid 
comment from coast to How to talk before your club or lodge with a vigor, clear den knack”—the natural gift within you 
, er hat . How to address board meetings nd enthcioamn that hiel r 4 ; 
coas 1 book tha was How to propose and respond to toasts ness and ¢ i i li which wl Win for you advancemen in 
being read not only by How to make a political speech astounded me no. less position and = salary. popularity, social 
millionaires. but bv thou- How to tell entertaining stories than mv boss and asso standing, power and real success. You 
' 1 How to make after-dinner speeches : And I ticed A lutel | 
sands of others. t dis How to converse interestingly crate s. ne notices can obtaim your copy absolutely free by 
cussed men like me and How to write better letters with a silent exultation sending the coupor 
explains | how we could How to sell more goods the rapt, intent look on 
How to train your memory 


overcome our handicaps. How to enlarge your vocabulary my audience as my story N S t 
unfolded itself smooth ow en 
















At first | was skeptical. — to develop self-confidence = 
| thonzht these defects | How te Settetien" yous eiicpewss |, and eloquently. 
were part of my nat and ambition foday the men whom ree 
ral ikeup that | How to become a clear, accurate I used to greet deferen- : 
would iain be able to H thinker tially IT now meet with Ge” Fo He, 4 
low to develop your power of con- . . Vea Ut: p 
Wercon them. But centration an air of cool equality. Worth J 
some subtle instinet kept How to be the master of any situation T am asked to confer ¢ ‘ 
prodding me to send for ences, luncheons, ban : 
that free hook. I lost no time in sending quets, ete. as a popular after din : f 
for it. as T was positively amazed at being nol speaker. And my talents are —Y 
able to get cost free a book that made ab- not confined to business matters but NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
solutely plain the secrets that most suc- have made me an interesting conversa 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1524 
cessful men have used to win popularity, tionalist at social affairs. I am meeting Chicago, Ill. 
distinction, money and success. worth-while people, I own a good job, a 20 
As the weeks wore on and I absorbed good home, a good car. I am the happiest ree iced Mitactindone ~] 
the principles of this remarkable method man that ever lived. l 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1524 | 
I bn e conscious of new physical and And I frankly and candidly admit that Chicago, Ilinois 
mental energy, a new feeling of aggres I owe all of these blessings to that won | Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
sivene- and a resurrected personal power derful little free book “How to Work l — copy of pony Seaees book “How to Work 
that I never dreamed I possessed. Then Wonders With Words.” es Was were. 
came that day in the general meeting There is no magic, no trick, no mystery | _ | 
when the president called on the assem about becoming a powerful and convincing | Nam - | 
bled lepartment heads and = assistants talker. You, too, can conquer timidity 
Tor ggestions on the proposed new stage fright, self-consciousness, and bash | Address ‘ | 
poliey fulness. winning advancement in salary, | | 
_Th e months previously, the forces popularity, social standing and success ae P= 
of indecision, timidity, and inability to Thousands have accomplished just such eat ia Se eo 
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LORSHEIMS 


at all “Times 


Have the proper shoe for the 
occasion—a pair of tan Flor- 
sheims for the street—a black 
shoe for business or evening 
wear —a winter brogue or a 
high shoe for cold, stormy 
weather. “Wear Florsheims 
at all times”—they keep your 
feet smartly and com- 
fortably dressed. 


Booklet showing the correct 
styles for each type of man 
mailed on request 


Most Styles $10 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers - 














eLSIE JANIS is—Elsie Janis. The 

4 playgirl of the A. KE. F. got to be 
America’s best known woman in France 
in 1918, with The Stars and Stripes devot 
ing more space to her—lots more—-than 
it did to Genera! Pershing. About the 
time this issue of the Monthly appears 
Elsie will be in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
for a two-day shindig which is being 
sponsored, we understand, by the Wor- 
cester police, which, being a normal 
\merican police force, includes a heavy 
percentage of World War veterans. 
Within the next few weeks Elsie will 
appear in many cities in the South and 
Southwest. She will, in fact, be on the 
road continually up to next March, and 
will get over most of the country, her 
bookings being in many instances spon- 
sored by posts of The American Legion. 


i bereee are many things in American 
history on which the authorities are 
divided, and the identity of the Muay- 
flower’s captain is one of them. Several 
excellent historians assert positively that 
the skipper was Thomas Jones,buccaneer 
ing associate of the Earl of Warwick. 
Other equally creditable authorities say 
he was Christopher Joanes or Jones (any 
old spelling went in those days, even for 
a name like Jones) and that nothing is 
known about his previous life--he might 
have been a Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. There was a Christopher Joanes 
aboard the Mavflower, Marquis James 
informs us, but the pro-Thomas Jones 
experts say there is no proof that this 
Joanes was running the ship. The re 
sponsibility for this uncertainty must be 
laid at the door of the Pilgrims, who never 
once mention their skipper’s first name 
and of Captain Jones himself, who might 
just as well have had an uncommon 
name like Tulrumble or Bandersnatch, 
which would have made him easier to 
trace Confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between the two groups ol 
authorities, Mr. James happily chose tl 


e 


more interesting theory as the basis for 
his account of “The Remarkable Vovage 
of Captain Thomas Jones, Pirate.’ 


EFONARD H. NASON’S ancestors 

4 did not come over in the Muyfower 
but about thirty years later, which makes 
him, he says, of immigrant descent. Born 
and reared a New Englander, he attended 
Norwich University at Northfield, Ver- 
mont, where the stiff military course 
taught him so much that he had no 
trouble getting a sergeancy in the 76th 
Field Artillery, Third Division, when the 
war came. He was gassed near Chateau- 
Thierry and returned to his outfit in 
ample time to get a bullet through his 


4 





stomach in the Argonne, sent with the 
compliments of an accurate German 
sniper. As if that wasn’t enough, on his 
trip back home on the Northern Pacific, 
along with many other hundred wounded 
men, the transport, in a hurry to make 
New York by New Year’s Day of 1910, 
collided with Fire Island and stayed 
there for four days during which the 
\rgonne would have been considerably 
safer by comparison. 


N OTHER words, Mr. Nason knows 

war, and he has turned his experiences 
to advantage by becoming about the 
best-known American writer of war fic- 
tion. His many short stories have just 
been followed by a novel, ‘Chevrons”’ 
(George H. Doran Company), which 
comes nearer to being the epic of the 
\rgonne than any other piece of American 
war fiction that has yet been written. 
In this issue of the Monthly Mr. Nason 
describes the battlefields of the A. E. F. 
as they look today. There will be a short 
story by Mr. Nason in an early issue. 


A LBERT J. BEVERIDGE, scholar 
4 and statesman, is a native of Ohio, 
but in his public life his name is always 
associated with Indiana. A plowboy at 
twelve, a railroad Jaborer at fourteen, 
a logger and teamster at fifteen, he man- 
aged to enter high school and subse 
quently De Pauw University, from which 
he was graduated in 1885. Doubtless his 
hard won bachelor’s degree—he became 
a master of arts at De Pauw in 1888 
means much more to him than the 
LL. D.’s which have been awarded 
him by De Pauw, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Lafayette College and 
Brown University, significant of accom- 
plishment though those honors are. Mr. 
Beveridge represented Indiana in the 
United States Senate from 1899 to 1011, 
and was chairman of the Progressive 
National Convention of 1912 in Chicago 
which nominated Theodore Roosevelt for 
another term in the Presidency. As a 
writer Mr. Beveridge is best known for 
his monumental “Life of John Marshall.’ 
No man in America is more keenly 
conscious of the value of exercising the 
prerogatives of citizenship, or more com- 
petent to write about it. 


ID*: STANLEY M. RINEHART is 
a Pennsylvanian who is just now 
making his home in Washington. He is 
a leading authority on tuberculosis, and 
was so recognized by his Government 
during the war and after it, having de- 
voted a good share of his time in the past 
ten years to supervising the care of 





tuberculous soldiers and, later, veterans 
Being a human being as well as a physi 
cian, Dr. Rinehart has been able to bring 
to the study of the problem of the tuber 
culous veteran a degree of sympathy 
and understanding that is not, unforty 
nately, invariably coupled with great 
technical skill. Very possibly he had this 
quality to start with, and the fact that 
he had two sons in service helped it along 


ORDON ARTHUR SMITH trained 
to fly a seaplane during the winter 
of 1916-"17, and so had a good idea of 
what it was all about when he enlisted 
in the United States Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps in the fall of 1917. He left for 
France immediately, and remained there 
until March of 1919, his service consisting 
chiefly in liaison work with French naval 
aviation. He was discharged as 
lieutenant junior grade—navy slang for 
first lieutenant. Mr. Smith lives in New 
York but makes Maine his literary work- 
shop during the summer months 


"THE title of Mr. Smith's story reminds 

us of one of the few truly witty wise 
cracking signs we ever saw posted —most of 
them, to our mind, are duds rather than 
bursts. It was behind the cashier's desk 
in a restaurant in Spencer, Indiana. where 
the center of population settled at the last 
Federal census, and it read something 
like this: “‘We have an agreement with 
the First National Bank. They serve no 
meals. We cash no checks.”’ 


pyre DANIELS, wartime secre 
J tary of the Navy, will contribute a 
sympathetic and informative study ol 
Woodrow Wilson to the December num 
ber, in honor of the seventieth birthda) 
anniversary of the war President. Her 
bert Ravenel Sass, who wrote about th 
(American eagle in the October issue. will 
have an entertaining account ol 
Other National Bird’’—one gues 
that is. Marquis James will describ 
first Army-Navy football game, whit 
took place in 1890—one hundred thou- 
sand people will see this year’s set-to in 
Chicago, but thev won't see better loot 
ball. The third article in Will Irwins 
series “‘How Red Is America?” will tell 
about “The Lively Communists.”” There 
will be short stories by Peter B. Kyne 
and Charles Brackett—and a full account 
of the Eighth National Convention ol 
The American Legion in Philadelp! 
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“That Man Corey is 


Certainly Interesting — 


99 


They say that of him now wherever he goes — this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
one of the best-informed men in his group 


he became 


(6 NEVER knew that Corey was 
so well-educated. ”’ 

‘‘He isn’t. He left school 
when he was a kid. Mighty interest- 
ing, though—isn‘t he?’’ 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what he’s 
Ile’s quoting from Shelley, 
1 believe.”’ 

‘You ought to hear him at a busi- 
ness conference. He has all sorts of 
information at his command. I re- 
member when he always used to be 
at a loss for something to say; now 
he cen talk better than any of us.”’ 


saving! 


‘What amazes me is the way he 
can talk on almost any subject at all. 
And he seems to be familiar with all 
the great writers and philosophers. 
He must do a lot of reading.’”’ 

“| don’t see how he can. He’s very 
busy, and I am sure he hasn’t any 
time to read than we have. 
But | wonder how he became so well- 
informed—almost overnight, it seems 
tome. It has certainly made an in- 
teresting man of him.”’ 


more 


Later they had occasion to speak 
; and they asked him about 
it. They weren’t prepared for what 
he told them. 

“Read ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, I searee 
ly ever get time to read at all.”’ 

“But in this one evening 
quoted from Dante, from Browning. 


to ( rey 


you 


NOVEMBER 


from Kipling, from Poe! How do 


you do it?”’ 

Corey laughed, 
my reading for me 
use his Scrap Book. , 

“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
do you mean?” 

“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it all the bits of writ 
ing that inspired and helped him most. He 
read everything searched the literature ot 
every age and every country—to find the 
ideas which would help him in his -own 
work. He kept this serap book all throug) 
life, adding whatever he thought great and 
As the s« ap book grew, it becam 
source of ideas. He 
it helped him win 


“Elbert Hubbard did all 
years ago. | simply 


What” 


inspiring. 
Hlubbard’s greatest 
turned to it constantly; 
fame as a writer and oratoi \t the time 
of his death on the sinking of the Lusita 
nia, it had become a priceless collection of 
great thoughts—the fruit of a whole life 
time of discriminating reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
mean to you’ How can you 


” 


possibly 
use 1t—as you say? 

“The executors of Hubbard’s 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. IT have a copy. That’s why 
I sav Elbert Hubbard did my reading for 
me. All IT have to do is glance through 
his Scrap Book occasionally—and I get all 
the best thoughts and ideas of the last 
1.000 years, without wading through a lot 
of uninteresting reading.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different sub- 
jects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
has made vou a different man, Corey!” 


estate 


Examine the Famous Elbert 

Hubbard Scrap Book — Free 

The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 


ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, yoctts, 
epigraiis selected from the master think 


ers of all ages. It represents the best 


pA 


a lifetime of discriminating reading, con 
tains choice selections from 500) grea 
writers There is not a commonplace 


Fl ! ’ 
fence i the whol volume. 


Phis Scrap Book is a_ fine example o 


Roycroft bookmaking The type is se 
Venetian style—a page within a page 
printed in two colors on fine tinted bool 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 


with linen tape 
Examine it at our expense! The ce 


entitles you to the special five-day exami 


tip i" 


nation—if you act at ones Just send « 
the coupon to-day, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 


you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t stimulated, in 
return = the 


spired, enchanted—simply 
period and 


Scrap Book within the 5-day 
the examination will have cost you noth 
ing. Otherwise send only $2.90 plus fex 


cents postage in full payment, 

r—you are the judge. Clip and 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & 
Co.. Royeroft Distributors Ih pt 5411 


50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Remembe 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 5411, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free exami- 
nation a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Boo' 
in the cloth-lined butcher paper binding. With- 
in the five-day period I will either return th 
Scrap Book without obligation or keep it for 
my own and send you only $2.90, plus few cent 
postage, in full payment. 


Name - 

Address cen : : . 

City ‘ en asian State 

[ 1 A few copies are available in a sturd 


binding of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram 
for only $1 additional. Please check in th 
square at the left if you want this de luxe bind- 
ing, with the same return privilege. 








Are We Downhearted ? 


A Greeting 
fora 
Red~Letter 
Day 


AVING read 
the sort of 
splendid edi- 
torial the 
readers of The American 
Legion Monthly are accus- 
tomed to reading on this 
page, | hesitated W hen 
asked to do my bit, for I 
feel that | am too long on 
talk and too short on statis 
tics to write a serious article 
on an important subject like 
Armistice Day eight vears 
after its birth. However, 
when the editor said, “Be 
vourself—and write what you 
feel,” I grabbed my Waterman 
and said “Let’s go,” for I feel 
a great deal, and each succeeding 
year seems to make my memories 
the war more tender. 
They say time heals all wounds, and I 
can just hear some fellow who is still in the hospital 
saving, “Yeah. Well, the guy that said that mouthful 
hasn't spent eight or nine years lying helpless in a narrow 
iron bed while a gang of doctors decide what they will 
cut ott or out next.’ To those tellows | apologize tor 
saying it was a good war. But to the thousands who 
came through whole I say, “Let’s try and think it was, 
and if we can’t quite think so, let’s tell a little white lie 
and say it was rather than play into the hands of the 
international trouble makers who are trying to take the 
glory out of what were the greatest moments of any 
human being’s life who was there by asking now ‘What 





” 


was it all about?’ 

Obviously, most of the people who ask that question 
were not there, but at the time those who were knew, 
right or wrong, that it was their job and they did it 
gloriously. I’m sure that the fellows that went West 
and are sleeping over there wouldn’t like to see those 
who are over here stand by and allow anvone to say that 
the war was useless. 

Now and then I meet men who say they wouldn’t go to 
another blank blank war. Maybe they wouldn’t. I 
pray that they won’t be asked to, but I'll bet their sons 
would, because as time goes on and the wound heals, 
those men will tell their children not of how they wen 
hungry, froze or trembled in an agony of fear, but of 
how they crept out one night when the Very lights lit 
up No Man’s Land like a Jewish cathedral and brought 
back three Boches with nothi ng for a weapon but a 
shovel, ar.d they will tell it as if it was nothing that any 
regular guy wouldn’t do if he got the chi ance, and their 
children will tell their playmates, who in return will 
answer, “That's nothing— my daddy took a machine- 
gun nest, and my mama gave out coffee to soldiers with 
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By 
ELSIE 
JANIS 


bombs and shells falling all 
around her,” and so it will 
go on forever. Papers 
may publish and pacifists 
may “pace,” but it will 
take more than mere 
words to kill chivalry. 
And having delivered 
her lecture, Miss |. piped 
down and wrote about 
what she knew, not what 
she thought—par exempl 
(brushing up the old 
Krancais for that Legion 
convention a Paris), | find 
that hundreds of  ex-service 
men are enjoying a_ sort of 
hangover from the war just 
now. In every city I visit they 
get together and give grand re- 
unions, and we sing the old songs 
with more enthusiasm than we did 
right after the Big Show. The general 
public seems to be trailing along. There is a great de- 
mand for war plays and pictures. “The Big Parade,” 
“What Price Glory?” “Behind the Front,” and ‘The 
Better Ole” are some that I’ve seen and loved. Of 
course some of you fellows will get a quiet laugh when 
vou see the hero in “The Big Parade” (who apparently 
has a ward all to himself in a hospital) get out of bed, 
climb out of a window and hike a few miles without 
meeting an M. P. 

I have just come back from playing in London and 
Paris and I would like to say that if, as our busy gloon 
spreading newspapers say, those cities are anti-America! 
then they must think I’m a Swede. Naturally in Fra 
the situation is delicate, “‘francly” speaking—and th 
direct route to a Krenchman’s heart is not to go into a 
bank and ask what the exchange is, and then on being 
told that the franc has tumbled two or three points lower 


than the day before, to burst into cheers and bu a 
hundred dollars’ worth, as | saw one American do. But 
Americans. are playing in most of the theatres with great 
success. Fords are pushing Renaults and Citroens off 


the Champs Elysées. Cocktails are being drunk in the 
front families, and the running-water facilities which 
the A. E. F. planted in the villages are being used and 
blessed daily. Those decorative and potent mounds 1n 
front -of village houses which proved the wealth and 
standing of the owner are once more in style. 

In conclusion, let me say that I hope there will never 
be another war. But—with a large B—if there should 
be, I'll be there if I have to take my teeth out to keep 
them from chattering when the big ones come over. And 
even if I’m so deaf I can’t hear the shells, | know that 
when I yell “Are we downhearted?” my gang will 
answer as it did eight years ago—“‘No!”—and I'll hear it. 
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Dont Pay Me a Cent 


If | Cant Give You 


a Magnetic Personality 
-S Days FREE Proof! 


N? matter how lacking you are in 
qualities of leadership, no mat- 
ter how colorless, timid, unsuecess- 
ful and discouraged you may be, | 
GUARANTEE to so magnetize your 
personality that your whole life will 
be completely transformed ! 

I can give you poise that ban- 
ishes self-consciousness, charm that 
makes you irresisti- 
bly popular, personal 
power that will in- 
delibly influence the 
minds of others and 
amaze your friends. 

I'll make vou a fas- 
cinating foree in so- 
cial life, a powerful, 
command- 
your 


dynamie, 
ing figure in 


What 





marvelous personal force, released 
and magnified a hundredfold in an 


amazingly clear-as-crystal, scientific 
way! More necessary than good 
looks. More valuable than money. 


For without it a salesman is hand- 
cuffed! Without it a business man 
is powerless to command! No actor, 
no teacher, no orator, no statesman 
ean long hold his au- 
dienece_ spellbound 
without this supreme- 


ly influential mag- 
netie force! 
Personal Magnet- 


ism! How easy to re- 
lease it! Hlow won- 
derful its results! No 
long study or incon- 
venience. Not the 


Is Sex 


profession. You’ll be- Magnetism? slightest self-denial. 

come more popular, What is that magnetic, Just a simple, clear, 
f ‘ powerful influence that . . 

more prosperous, draws one man to one wom- age-old principle that 

more gloriously sue- an forever irresistibly ? taps the vast thought 


failing spark 


cessful than you ever 
love? What 


What is that strange, never- 


that awakens and power resources 
is it, in man 


dreamed possible! co Geiiaaane RE aie within vou, releases 
Let me send you draw and fascinate—the hyp- the full sweep of your 

. notic power that no one can - re 

absolutely resist ? magnetie potentiali- 


the proof 


free! If within 5 days 
vou do not experience 


You have it 





it. But do you use it 


Everyone has 
> 


ties and makes you al- 


most a new person 








decided change in 
vour personality, if you do not find 
vourself making new friends with 
case, if you do not discover yourself 
lready on the way to social popu- 
larity, business sueecess and personal 
leadership Tell me my 
principle of magnetism 
can't do every single thing that ] 
And vou won’t 


just say so. 


personal 


said it would -do. 
owe me one penny! 
What Is Personal Magnetism ? 
What is this marvelous foree that 
raises the sick to glowing, vibrant 
health, the timid to a new confident 
personality, the unsuecessful to posi- 


tions of wealth and astonishing 
power? 
You have it—everyone has it 


but not one person in a thousand 
knows how to use it! It is not a fad 
hor a theory. It is simply you. 
yourself—your manner—your own 
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from what vou were 
before! 

Personal Magnetism is not hypnotism 
Hypnotism deadens. Magnetism awakens 
inspires, uplifts. Personal Magnetism is 
not electricity. It is like electricity im 
one way while you cannot see it, you 
can observe its startling effects. For the 
moment you release your Personal Mag- 
netism you feel a new surge of power 
within you. You lose all fear. You gain 
complete self-confidence. You become al 
most overnight the confident, dominant 
successful personality you were intended 
to be—so fascinating that people are 
drawn to you as irresistibly as steel is 
drawn to a magnet! 


The Facts Are Free 


The fundamental principles of Personal 
Magnetism have been put into an extra 
large volume under the title of “Instan- 
taneous Personal Magnetism.” It is bound 
in beautiful dark burgundy, with the title 
gold embossed. Its scope is as broad as 
life itself. “Fires of Magnetism,” “Sex 
Influences,” “The Magnetic Voice.” “Phys- 
ical Magnetism,” “The Magnetic Eye,” 




















“Oriental Secrets,’ “Rapid Magnetic Ad- 
vancement,” “The Magnetic Mind,” and 
“Magnetic Healing,” are only a few of the 
subjects covered in this amazing book. A 
magnificent book that tells you just how 
to cultivate the magnetic influence of your 
nature, 

You can sway and 
control others. You 
can command si 


cess. You can it | What Others 
| Say! 
| 


ence people to do we 
things you want 
them to do. Through 
this amazing book a 
j “I am indebted to 
i * Key 0 . " ° 
you gain the key t eciiiiaan tes’ oll 
a magnetic person that [I am in thi 
ality in 5 days—or world.” 
vou don't pay one All I have I owe 
. ne 7 to my daily habit of 
penny. That is my studying Shaftes- 
free offer to you! | bury.” 
“I am glad that I 


Send Coupon | ane buy the 
Today | “The Personal 


Magnetism books 
have raised me from 
poverty to my pres- 
ent position.” 
“There is nothing 


“Has been worth 
ten thousand dol- 
lars a year.” 


You must see this 
wonderful volume 
examine it—let it 


influence indelibly better.” 

your own personal I would not part 
: 7 with them for any 
ity. You send no sum of money.” 
money with the cou “One of the 
pon - you pay no greatest books I 
. s have ever seen—the 
C. 0. D. You get greatest in exist- 
the book first. If ence.” 


vou aren’t stirred “Made me a suc- 

. : cess financially 

and delighted in the — goeially and moral- 

5 day period, return ly.”” 

it and it costs vou “I would not rive 
. up what Shaft« 

nothing. Otherwise bury has taught m 

keep it as your own for $100,000.” 

and remit $3 in full 


payment. You are 


the sole judge. You do not pay unless 
you are absolutely delighted. And then 


only $3. 
You simply can’t delay. Clip and mail 
the coupon NOW. 


Ralston University Press 
Dept. 177-T, MERIDEN, CONN. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Dept. 177-T, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I’'ll be the judge. You may send m« 
the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magnetism 
for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my home 
Within the 5 days I will either remit the special 
low price of only $3.00 or return the book with- 
out cost or obligation. 


ae ow . 
Address 


City _....State 






























)my partner / 


Start Your own TIRE BUSINESS 





sell this »arvelous tire 


INSURED- 


for One Full 
Yeat FREE / 





Make $50-$100 Weekly by Taking an Agency 
for Hydro ‘Insured’ Tires —Sold Only Thru 
Authorized Salesmen-Agents 


If you would break away from the 
monotonous routine of working long 
hours for asmall salary—if you would 
want a snug bank account—if you 
want full or spare time occupation in 
dignified and fascinating work—BE 
MY PARTNER! Become an agent for 
HYDRO ‘Insured’ TIRES and withmy 
assistance you will quickly establish 
a profitable tire business right in your 
own community. Every car owner 
wants Hydro Tires because they have 
no competition in price —no rival in 
quality—no imitation in appearance 
—and no equal in the insured pro- 
tection to the user. 


The User’s FIRST and ONLY Cost 
less than Dealer’s Prices on 
other Uninsured Brands 


No capital is required! The Hydro 
Plan is based on the fact that in every 
community there are worthy men who 
could easily become successful! if 
they had the proper incentive. Many 
of these men are harder workers, 
better salesmen, and capable of mak- 
ing more money for themselves than 
the dealer who waits for business to 
come to his store. Perhaps YOU are 
the man we are looking for! If so, 
here is the chance of a lifetime to 
earn real money, because you sell a 
necessity that has one of the greatest 
markets in the world. Your prospects 
are limited only by the number of cars 
in your territory. Investigate! 





for Your 


SEND— 


Ours is the only tire fact- 
ory im America selling its 
product only through 
authorized Salesmen- 
Agents. Eliminating the 


profits of jobbers, brokers 
and dealers enables us to 
offer car owners, real, 
outstanding Tire Values 
which mean auick sales. 


Thavtines 


“The Most Beautiful Tire in America” 


HYDRO TIRES —un- 
surpassed in quality and 
outstanding in perform- 
ance, are definitely insur- 
ed forONE FULL YEAR 
against every thing except 
theft! Each user is fur- 
nished with a Tire Insur- 
ance Policy that assures 
him a year's tire service 


regardless of wear or mile- 
age. This is the sort of 
protection every car own- 
er wants and Hydro is the 
first to offer it. It is the 
user's Guarantee of 
Service. Be the first in 
your community to sell 
tires that are completely 
INSURED for one year. 


Act Now! Before Your Territory is Allotted 


The man who succeeds and makes money is he who 
erasps an opportunity quickly Hydro Agents arc 
accepted on the exclusive territory basis. I want 

you to represent mein your ter- 


ritory 


where there are thousands 
of dollars in profits waiting for 
some live hustler. I'll give you 
every cooperation. Just send us 
the coupon below and you can 
get started at once 


President 





SELLING 
KIT now! 





This valuable KIT. complete 
for making demonstrations and 
easy sales, is supplied to Hydro 
Agents under our Agency plan 











































THE BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME! 


Want to make extra money 
evenings and during spare 
time? Want to establish 
yourself in an enjoyable, 
profitable business of your 
own? Send now forcomplete 
details of the Hydro Exclu- 
sive Agency plan! Bea 
Partner in this $1,500,000 
company. Ambitious men 
are now making money by 
selling HYDRO TIRES. 
You can too! 


Send ut NOW! 
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SSSR SSBB BB Bee ee we wwe —eeee eee eee aaaneneats 
HY DRO-UNITED TIRE CORPORATION, Pottstown, Pa. 
Tell me how I can secure the Hydro Agency for my terti- 
tory, and make from $50. to $100. per week as your represen- 
tative. This does not obligate me in any way. AL-11-26 


Name — 








Address pate —_ 





HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CORP. .. POTTSTOWN, PA. 
8 The AMERICAN LEGION 
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All Guy « Maupassant’s 
Short Stories -ivisterrieces 


Now in ONE Volume 


ROUGHT to America at last! All the short every story absolutely complete, authentic, 
stories of Guy de Maupassant! All the im- and un-expurgated. A treasure-trove of genius! 
mortal masterpieces of the greatest master y ou know some of Maupassant. You know 
of the short story that ever lived. More than his marvelous power to lay bare, with a few 
: vivid strokes of his pen, the intimate secrets of 

two hundred genuine Maupassant tales. Many o epee Oe votes 
5 “t -- human hearts. You know his almost pagan 

of them never before published except in . 


es, eee frankness in describing human passions. You 
are e ; now out of print! And All In - a> 
vogue editions = E “ . know that he does not evade the facts of life. 
One Volume! 


But if you know the real Maupassant you know 

Here at last is the full glory of this brilliant that he does not write merely to arouse morbid 
Frenchman’s art of the short story — every interest, but as a true artist who paints life’s 
sparkling gem from his matchless pen. And pictures with surpassiag skill. 





























Think of having the full repertoire of Maupassant’s un- 
rivaled stories in your library. And all in ONE single, 
extraordinary and magnificent volume! 


A Few of the Titles 


Boule de Suif Mademoiselle Pearl Paul's Mistress 
The Necklace Miss Harrict Waiter, a Bock! 
A Piece of String Monsieur Parent Wedding Night 
Moonlight Old Maid A Wife's Confes- 
An Adventure in One Phase of Love sion 

Paris A Passion The Horla 
Indiscretion A Queer Night in Fecundity 
The Artist’s Wife Paris Forbidden Fruit 
Bed No. 29 A Question of Latin Countess Satan 
The Confession The Rendezvous The Dancers 
The Family Affair Simon's Papa A Deer Park in the 
The Impolite Sex Story of a Farm Provinces 
In the Wood Girl A Duel 
Little Louise Roque That Pig ofa Carnival of Love 
Love’s Awakening Morin Caught 
Madame Baptiste The Accursed Bread 


and 
One Hundred and Sixty-Two More 


Will you examine it FREE ? 


Fine quality Bible paper makes this book possible. 
1,000 pages of exquisitely fine weave—yet strong, 
white and opaque. The type is large and readable, 
exactly the same size as in the original 10-volume 


edition. 

You must see this marvelous volume. Accept 4 
it FREE for a week’s examination. Do 7 
pay a penny unless you are sure you want to 
keep it. Then only the small pric« named 7 
in the coupon—ridiculously little for such 
a de luxe volume, containing as much as 
ten ordinary volumes. But no money » 
now—just the coupon. 

4 ~=s8611 
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y, Walter J. Black 
7 Co. 
650. ©. 6. oun, or0 171 Madison Ave., 
WALTER J BLACKCQ. / New York, N. Y. 
171 Madison Avenue Gentlemen: Send me 
WEW VORA CITY. KY for free examination, 
your new one-volume edi- 
4 tion of Guy de Maupassant’s 
complete Short Stories, print- 
ed in large, clear type, on fine 
Pa Bible paper; limp, maroon Kera- 
tol binding, gold title and gold- 
top pages. will either send you 
$5.45 in full paymen within one 
week or return the book at your ex- 


2 pense. 


¥ ee 


/ 
4 AGESGES cnccccecewewoenace -ccccesocececeseses 
No Money— Simply Mail Coupon 7 . 
A 





[ilt..cscscateneussnnammecccenan GR .cnccseecees 
} Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco. 
S Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege 
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hall-marks on an 18th century cup 


Western Electric 


-a modern craft’s mark on the telephone 


Both worthy to be signed 


A SILVER CUP BY LAMERIE— DATED 1742 standards of modern craftsmen at the W estern 
A TELEPHONE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC, 1926. Electric telephone works. Here every item 
Each a masterpiece in its art. The one of apparatus must measure up to the mark 
a thing of beauty—the other, of greatest efficiency and durability. 
both living up to craft standards that war- And so, by producing reliable equipment, 
rant their makers’ signing them. Western Electric furnishes the Bell Tele- 
The proverbially high standards of old- phone System with the very foundations of 
time craftsmen find their counterpart in the __ reliable service. 


Elecfric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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To see him in the uniform of a 
messenger boy gave one a shock, 
because it brought home the 
pathos of the monumental fail- 
ure which had been Henry 
Kitts’s portion in life 


HERE are two vocations the fol- 
‘9 lowers of which can never hope, in 
the eyes of the world they serve, to 
attain man’s estate. One of these 
is hopping bells; the other is delivering 
telegrams. While men wear the livery of 
either service they will always answer to 
the call of ““Boy!” 
he office manager called it one morning 
in the summer of 1918 and Henry Kitts 
sponded. ‘Boy,’ said the office manager, “here are a smear 
telegrams for delivery to the adjutant of the —th Infantry 
hat outfit has been in Camp Mills three days now so it is prob- 
ible it’s moving out this morning. Make it snappy.” 
Henry Kitts sighed and accepted the sheaf of telegrams. “I’m 
tting tired of my job,” he complained. “I deliver more tele- 
ims in this camp than any other four boys. It isn’t fair.” 
“I know it isn’t, Henry,” the manager replied. ‘You're 
erely paying the penalty for being intelligent. How the devil 
u ever find the adjutants of all the regiments of all the divisions 
it have rolled into and out of this mystic maze known as Camp 
\lills beats my time. Nobody in the Army seems to know where 
vbody else is encamped. One might as well ask the Sphinx for 
formation as to ask camp headquarters. A regiment comes 
to this sea of tents and cantonments and immediately it’s lost, 
d by the time it’s found it’s somewhere outside Sandy Hook. 
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By 
Peter B. Kyne 


[Mlustrations by JS WSchlaikjer 


Do you know by any chance where the th Infantry is, Henry?” 

“No,” Henry Kitts replied drearily, “but I'll find out. I’m 
tired. I wish I could afford a different job.”’ 

He trudged outside, mounted his metorcycle and went coughing 
away up the dusty road, an incongruous little figure in that vast 
debarkation camp, where Youth rampant reigned briefly and 
then passed on to the fields of glory; where Age was conspicuous 
by its absence. For Henry Kitts was a man well past fifty, as 
his white head and wistful, somewhat weak, seamed face demon- 
strated. To see him in the uniform of a messenger boy gave one 
a shock, because it brought home to one quite forcibly the pathos 
of the monumental failure which had, undoubtedly, been Henry 
Kitts’s portion in life. Yet his smile was winning and 
cheerful; he gave one the impression that riding a 
motorcycle all day over rutty roads, through clouds 
of dust thrown up by marching troops and motor 
trucks, was not at all an unpleasant task; and when 
he spread his yellow receipt for one to sign and 
murmured “Number 121, if you please, sir,” his 
eager, kindly voice made one look at him again and 
realize, with additional force, that here stood a human 
tragedy that probably didn’t know 
how tragic it was. 

However, this was not true 
from Henry Kitts’s standpoint. 
Nobody realized more keenly than 
he what a tragic figure he was. For 
Henry Kitts had not spent his life 
delivering telegrams. No, indeed. 
He had turned telegraph messenger 
and sought employment at Camp 
Mills because he had a Mission to 
perform and because in the capac- 
ity of messenger boy he knew he 
stood a far better chance of per- 
forming it than by writing letters to the War De- 
partment. Of course the War Department, being 
meticulously polite, would some day have an 
swered his letters—after the war, quite probably 
—but Henry Kitts couldn't sit down and compose 
his soul in patience until somebody oiled the 
ponderous machinery of Government and set it in 
motion. No, indeed. For the old messenger boy 
was consumed with a burning desire to find a man 
he had no reason to believe was living. On the other hand he had 
no reason to believe the object of his quest was dead. He only 
knew that the man, if living, would be young, and he hoped (be- 
cause the man he sought was his son) that Henry Kitts, Junior, 
would be in the Army. Yes, he would be there, provided he had 
been found physically fit for service, because no Kitts had ever 
been known to flunk the obligation of his citizenship 

At this point in his cogitations (for the Quest was never out 
of his mind in his waking hours) the old boy would remember 
with pride his own service as a private soldier in ‘98 and ‘99. He 
had been a bugler in the 21st Infantry in the Philippines and had 
been wounded at Zapote River yes, his son would be in 
the Army if fate had made that possible 

For many months Henry Kitts, when delivering telegrams to 
the aljjutants of newly-arrived regiments, had made it his busi 
ness to introduce himself to the personnel adjutants and ask if 

II 













“I've left ber pretty wel! pro- 
vided for,’ said the soldier. 
**Took out a hundred thousand 
vegular life insurance and ten 
thousand government. If I don't 

come back she's safe’ 


thev had a man named Henry Raymond kitts or Henry Ray- 
mond Verdon in their regiment. He would be turned over to 
the sergeant major immediately and the sergeant major would 
look through the personnel files and tell the old messenger he was 
sorry but they didn’t appear to have anv Henry kittses or Henry 
Verdons in stock that day. 

One day he talked to a sergeant major who told him he recalled 
a man named Henry Kitts in his regiment. It seems the fellow 
had been tried by summary court-martial for striking a non- 
commissioned officer and the sergeant major had handled the 
papers in the case. He even remembered the man’s physical 
appearance very distinctly and asked his questioner to describe 
the Henry Kitts he was seeking. 

“I can't describe him,” old Henry Kitts had replied sadly. 
**He was three vears old when I saw him last.” 

“Well, the Henry Kitts I’m talkin’ about got three months in 
the divisional stockade. It seems there were mitigating circum- 
stances—the non-com had been pretty rotten to him and the 
boy was new to the service. He set up the defense that the 
Articles of War had never been read to him, so how could he 
know what a sin it was to wallop a non-com? Nobody could 
prove that the Articles had been read to him, but the summary 
court officer stretched him for three months on general principles, 
and when our regiment entrained for Camp Mills Kitts was left 
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behind in stir. I suppose, W hen his sentence expires, he'll be sent 
to some other regiment.” 

“I couldn’t afford to visit all the training camps in the United 
States.” the old messenger boy explained apologetically, ‘‘so | 
thought I'd get a job here and investigate. Sooner or later ever 
regiment ordered overseas must pass through Camp Mills, ai 
I'll be on the lookout.”’ 

“You got a better sense o’ strategy than most generals,”’ th 
sergeant major had assured him. “If our old man had half yo 
common sense and the guts to stick on a hopeless job like you d 
he'd be runnin’ John J. Pershing clear down to corporal.” 

For months his hope had sustained Henry Kitts. However 
one by one the disappointments he had met with had bludgeon« 
his hope into something very akin to despair, and on this partici 
lar morning he was half minded to give up and go back to his 
old profession—that of buck-eye artist. Lest there be those who 
do not know what a buck-eye artist is, be it known that Hen 
Kitts could take an ordinary paint brush and on a smooth ad 
vertising billboard paint a beautiful landscape with a popular 
priced motor car whizzing across it with a haughty but beautiful 
girl at the wheel. For a while he had done rather well painting 
landscapes in oil on canvas, in the days when buck-eye artists 
worked in drug store windows, did a picture in five minutes 
and sold it to some member of an admiring audience for three 
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dollars. Henry was also a very good etcher, and while we are on 
that subject it might be well to go into it a little further, since 
it has a distinct bearing on the Quest. 

Not to be too prolix, Henry Kitts had, in his early manhood, 
turned his rare ability as an etcher and artist to an ignoble use. 
His was a nature peculiarly susceptible to suggestion, and once, 
under the added pressure of a hopeless load of debt, he had 
yielded to a suggestion and aided in the manufacture of one of 
the best counterfeit hundred dollar bills the Department of 
Justice had ever seen. For that he had gone to a Federal peni- 
tentiary, and while he was serving his sentence his wife, shamed 
and humiliated, had secured a divorce from him on the groun? 
that he had been convicted of a felony. 

heir son, Henry Junior, had been three years old when that 
happened, and on the day he entered the penitentiary at Atlanta 
Mrs. Kitts and the boy passed out of his life forever. And that 
had been a terrible blow, for Henry Kitts had loved them both 
with all the ardor of a gentle, sensitive, imaginative soul. In him 
the paternal instinct had been very, very strong, and the loss 
had been irreparable. He had never been able to forget. 

When he came out of prison ne had taken up the trail where 


he had lost it. But he had never found it again, albeit for twenty 
years he had never ceased to search. He had but one clue to 
follow. When securing her divorce his wife had asked and re- 


ceived permission to resume her maiden name. He didn’t blame 
her for that; indeed, he could readily understand her repugnance 
to bearing a name he had dishonored, her repugnance to having 
her son bear it. Undoubtedly, his boy had grown up known to 
his little world as Henry Verdon; hence it was for Henry Verdon 
also that his father now sought in the files of the divisions that 
for months had been rolling into Camp Mills, by day and by 
hight, tarrying a few days and then rolling out and over. 
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As he purred along the dusty 
roads this morning Henry Kitts 
proceeded slowly, scanning the col- 
lar ornaments of the men he passed, 
asking every officer he met for 
information touching the camp 
grounds of the —th Infantry. 
Finally he met a staff officer who 
informed him that the —th had 
left camp half an hour previous, 
bound for the trains of the Long 
Island Railroad. 

Murmuring his thanks, the tele- 
graph messenger sped away in the 
wake of the departing regiment. 
He made every short 
cut known to him, with 
the result that he 
reached the entraining 
point in advance of the 
regiment. So he leaned 
his motorcycle against 
an adjacent fence, 
climbed up on the top 
rail and waited; while 
waiting he glanced idly 
over the pocketful of 
telegrams he had for 
delivery, and with a 
wild thump of his heart 
discovered that one of 
them was for Private 
Henry R. Verdon, Com 
pany C, —th Infantry! 

In his agitation 
Henry Kitts almost fell 
off the fence. 

Presently he saw a 
column of soldiers 
swinging down the road 
from Camp Mills. The 
colonel, the lieutenant 
colonel and the adju 
tant marched at the head of 

the column, followed by the 
9 FF, yi band, and the band was playing 
Am oT Fw “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
ee Henry Kitts’s eyes filled with 
> tears and he trembled, for all 
z of his wasted life the sight of 
marching men had never failed 
to send his pulse up a little, 
bugle calls thrilled him, and the magic of the drums always 
filled him with vague, heroic thoughts; the measured thud of 
feet sent his mind scurrying back along the highways of Time to 
the day when he, too, had set out upon the Great Adventure. 

His practiced eye informed him that these men were bound 
overseas, for the drill-worn khaki, campaign hats and reinforced 
canvas leggings with which they had arrived in camp had now 
been replaced with new, neat uniforms, the curious little overseas 
caps and spiral puttees. 

“Yes, they’re Western troops,” he decided, as the column 
turned and the divisional insignia on their left shoulders came 
into view. It was a zolden setting sun on a field of bright blue. 

“Hey, what division is this and where do you chaps come 
from?” he yelled to the colonel. 

“The Fortieth, boy—the Sunshine Division,” the colonel re 
plied affably. “‘Troops from California, Colorado, Utah, Arizona 
and New Mexico.” 

“This regiment from California?’”’ Henry Kitts demanded, 
feeling certain that the answer would be in the affirmative. It 
was. It was the —th Infantry he had been seeking 

“T have a couple dozen telegrams for men in your outfit, 
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colonel,’ he said, and slid down off the fence. The adjutant 
came forward to meet him and Henry Kitts handed him the 
yellow receipt form and a pencil. ‘‘Where’s Company C?”’ he 


demanded. 

“Headquarters, A, B, C—fourth company, boy—fourth from 
the head of the column,” the adjutant replied, and pouched 
the telegrams, while Henry Kitts almost ran down the long 
column to the head of C Company. 

“I want to see Private Henry R. Verdon,”’ he half-shouted. 
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“Not here,” the first sergeant replied promptly. ‘He went 
ahead with the baggage detail an hour ago.” 

“T must see him. I must. Where will I find him?” 

Since the sergeant had no more idea where the regiment was 
going than the man in the moon, he said so. ‘“‘However,” he 
added, “‘if you follow.this company I guess you’ll meet up with 
Private Verdon.”’ 

Henry Kitts shook the captain’s arm. ‘‘What dock in Hoboken 
do you go to?” he demanded shrillv. 

“I don’t know,” the captain replied, ‘‘and if I did I'd not be 
permitted to tell you.”’ 

“I'll find out,” said Henry Kitts, and ran back to his motor- 
cycle. He paused long enough to watch Headquarters company 
entrain. The company had been divided into sections, just 
sufficient men in each section to fill one car, and as the company 
niarched down the side of the waiting train, each section, when 
approaching the car assigned to it, executed a swift “by the 
right flank’’ at the double to clear the section following. The 
command “Right by twos!” followed, then ‘Right by file!’ and 
the men were climbing into the cars at the rear end. 

“Pretty snappy stuff,’’ Henry Kitts decided. ‘““They’ve got the 
system all worked out to a gnat’s eyebrow.” Then he leaped on 
his motorcycle and went roaring down the 
road toward Long Island Citv, and caught 
a ferry to New York, after first storing his - 
motorcycle in a garage. He took the sub- 
way uptown and entered the Hudson Tube 
at 33d Street, to emerge presently in 
Ifoboken, where he sat out on the end of a 
pier until he saw a ferry, troop laden, cross- 
ing North River. He marked the slip where 
the boat entered and arrived at it just as 
the leading company debouched into the 
street and turned left, parallel with the 
docks. It was the —th, and Henry kitts 
fell into step beside the colonel. 

“Sir,” he said, “there's a man 
named Verdon in C Company of 
your regiment and he might be my 
son. I haven’t seen my son since 
he was three years old and I've been 
looxing for him for months in every 
outfit that has passed through Camp 
Mills. The first sergeant of ( 
Company says Private Verdon went j 
ahead with the baggage detai]. so b, 
he’s probably on the dock now. 
Please, colonel, let me go in on the 
dock with the troops. I'm a civilian 
and I know the orders, but please, 
sir, suppose he is my son and I miss 
him!” 

The colonel’s hand rested kindly 
on the bent little shoulder. “I 
haven’t any authority, boy,” he re- 
plied, “but I'll ask the commanding 
general on the dock—I suppose 
there’s a commanding general in 


Hoboken—to waive the rules and let 
vou in. That's the best I can do for 
you.” 


“Oh, thank you, sir, thank 
you. If he objects, sir, please 
tell him I’m an old soldier. I 
did a hitch in the 21st Infantry 
in Luzon in the days of the Em- 
pire. See, I’m a little lame. 
Got smashed in the hip by a 
45.75 brass-coated Remington 
at Zapote river. The command- 
ing general won't refuse an old 
soldier—and I haven't seen my 
boy since he was three vears 
old!” 

They swung in to the dock 
gate. “Wait here. I'll send 
word out to you,” the colonel 
called to him, as a sentry 
ported arms and stepped toward the eager little messenger. 

In about half an hour the adjutant came, showed a pass to the 
sentry and escorted Henry Kitts in on the dock. The regiment 
was massed in column of companies, the men sitting on the packs 
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and waiting patiently while the loading officer and his staff pre- 
pared to embark them. Henry Kitts found a package of freight 
just back of the loading officer and his staff, all of whom stood at 
a long table beside the gangway. The captain of Headquarters 
Company stood with them. , 

“All right. We'll load Headquarters,” the loading oflicer 
announced presently, and Headquarters swung packs and stood 
to attention. The men had fallen into formation in alphabet ical 
order, with the result that when they stood company front and 
the command “Right face!’’ was given they were in column of 
twos. They went forward a few steps. countermarched and 
executed ‘‘right by file’; as each man’s name was called aloud 
from the passenger list that man answered “Here!” and marched 
up the gangplank under his captain’s scrutiny and was checked 
off on the passenger list as “loaded.” The system worked with 
the smoothness of a machine. No confusion, no lost time here. no 
crowding, no men answering to the wrong names. When a man’s 
name was called, then that man was the next in line to go 
aboard, and Henry Kitts was lost in admiration of an efficiency 
he had never seen in the Army in the days when we had no 
Army worthy of the name. 

C Company came on—the A’s, the B's, the C’s. Henry kitts 
waited in an agony of suspense until C Com 
pany’s captain started on the V’s. Vale! Here! 
Vaccaro! Here! Verdi! Here! Verdon! Here! 

A man of forty had answered to the name of 
Verdon! But Henry Kitts had waited long and 
searched assiduously and he was taking no 
chances now. “Hey, you, Verdon!” he called 
after the man. ‘Have vou got a birthmark be 
tween vour shoulder blades?” 

“No, boy, I haven't.” the soldier 
grinning, and ran up the gangplank. 

Henry Kitts sat down and wiped his brow 

He had a feeling that with very 

little persuasion he could weep. He 
« had to a considerable extent con 
vinced himself during the past hour 
and a half that his twenty vear 
search was over, and the shock of 
discovering that it was not had 
quite unnerved him. Dully,apathet 
ically, he listened to the calling of 
the rolis; company after company 
went aboard—they were down to M 
Company. 

Suddenly Henry Kitts’s heart gave 
a great leap. 

“Kitts!” he heard M Company's 
captain shout, and a brawny 
handsome lad of twenty-three 


called, 





or four stepped forward; his voice rang out 
“Here!” 
“Stop him, for God’s sake!” the messenger boy 


shrieked. ‘That's my boy! I'd know him in a million 
He looks like his mother!” 

\t the foot of the gangplank Private Kitts had 
halted, to gaze curiously at this aged messenger boy 
who called him son. 

‘Who’s interfering here?’ the loading officer de 
manded sharply, and turned around. 

“Tam. That Private Kitts is my boy, and I've been 
searching for him nearly twenty years. Oh, God, sir 
don’t let him go aboard until I’ve talked to him, sir 
Please, please, sir.”’ 

“Step down, Kitts,’ his captain ordered, 
not leave the vicinity. See what this old chap is up to 
He carefully erased the check mark after Kitts’s name 
on the passenger list, and the loading officer and his 
aides did likewise. The soldier came up to old Henry) 
Kitts. 

“Is your name Henry Raymond Kitts?” the 
demanded. 

rhe soldier nodded gravely. 

‘Have you got a birthmark that looks like a sma 
leaf just between your shoulder blades?” 

“I have.” 

“Was your mother’s name Catherine Verdon?’ 

Private Kitts nodded. 

‘Tam your father!” The old face was upturned to the younger 
man’s, the trembling old arms thrust eagerly out and upward. 
“Oh, sonny, sonny, speak to me. Tell me you’re glad to meet 


“but do 


latter 
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“Oh, my son, my son,” he crooned. 
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‘I wonder if you know, in that 


place your man’s soul has gone, how proud you ve made your daddy!” 


rold dad. You don’t remember me—you couldn’t of course, 
4use you were too young—but say you don’t hate me. Oh, 
, I never really deserted you. I’ve searched and searched all 
e years—” 

(Quit sounding off!’’ Private Kitts gave the order with a not 
y successful attempt to be humorous. Two steps forward and 
had Henry Kitts Senior in his strong young arms—had drawn 
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him to his breast. “You poor little old suffering chap,” he half 
crooned. “My lost old man! Qh, dad, I’m glad. I don’t care a 
damn what happened, you’re my old man and I'll not throw you 
down.” 

And then a silence settled over that great dock and the loading 
of troops halted while men gazed, with moist eyes, at what was 
to be at once a meeting and a parting. (Continued on page 67 
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“This és the picture upon which Captain Jones must have gazed many times—some- 
times with an amused fascination, but generally with contempt. Such people. Surely 
it takes all kinds to make a world. And these he was to set down in the dead of 
winter to shift for themselves on the frozen New England coast. To live by fishing 
and hunting. And not one of them had ever felled a tree, caught a fish or 


fired a gun 
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The Remarkable Voyage of 
CAPTAIN THOMAS JONES 


PIRATE 


APTAIN Thomas Jones’s 
ship Lion, of London regis- 
try, was prospecting about 
in the Indian Ocean when 
the lookout aloft called, ‘‘Sail ho!” 

There was life on deck at once. 
The steersman laid a course in the 
direction of the welcome object thus descried. Sailors sprang 
into the rigging. Canvas was shaken out, and with the Lion 
soon logging her best the sail was smartly overhauled. 

But not so smartly as might have been, for this ship also 
«crowded on sail and ran for it. It was a chase. The distance 
between pursuer and pursued diminished, and the latter was made 
out, from Jones’s poop, to be a native Indian junk, flying the 
ensign of the Great Mogul. 

The pirate ship bore down upon the lumbering junk and the 
rifling of her seemed a matter of little time when five other sail 
hove into view. This was disconcerting to the preoccupied 
Captain Jones. When the strange sail were identified as a fleet 
of the East India Company, with its distasteful flair for law and 
order, Jones knew the jig was up so far as taking a prize was 
concerned. Tables were turned. The pursuer was now pur- 
sued. Jones put about—to fight or get away as best he could. 
The Lion’s master was a cool and competent seaman, but the 
odds against him were five to one, and if they had been even 
he would have had his hands full to outwit the famous Martin 
Pring, admiral of the Indiamen. 

Pring boomed down in his enormous flagship, the Royall 
James, headed off the Lion and set her on fire with a broadside. 
The Lion was burned and many of her crew perished, but Captain 
Jones was taken off a prisoner. 

These events occurred in September of 1617. So important 
did Martin Pring consider his capture that he detached one of 
his ships, the Bull, to take Jones home. The Bull docked at 
London on January 1, 1618, with Jones in irons and a letter 
from Sir Robert Roe, the English ambassador to the Great 
Mogul of India, giving particulars of the case. The junk rescued 
by the adventitious appearance of Martin Pring belonged to the 
Mogul’s mother, which added to the gravity of Jones’s offense. 
Furthermore “these seas begin to be full of rovers,” and it was 
time some of them should be made an example of. But all this 
notwithstanding, there was a feature in connection with the 
case which even so zealous a foe of piracy as the ambassador could 
not omit to mention. Captain Jones had sailed on his freebooting 
cruise under the patronage of “Sir Robert Rich and one Philip 
Barnadol.” 

This created a distinction between Thomas Jones and’common 
pirates. Sir Robert Rich, heir to the powerful earldom of War- 
wick, was one of the best-known young noblemen in the kingdom. 
He had been brought up in the shadow of the throne, and although 
lately he had shown little taste for court life, his influence was 
still boundless. This prestige doubtless explains the fact that 
Thomas Jones’s career did not end then and there at Execution 
Dock, on the gallows which had diminished the activities of 
so many of the Captain’s profession. Sir Robert even went so 
far as to protest to the King against the loss of his ships—for 
another vessel as well as the Lion had been taken by Admiral 
The buccaneering lord did not, however, get away with 
th King James made short work of this nervy remonstrance, 
and the ambassador to India was told to rest easy, as Rich 
“was so humbled that you shall hear no more of him.” 

But Jones got off and was set at liberty, free to resume the 
practice of his calling and the service to his titled master, which, 
eventually, he did. 

But for all of Sir Robert Rich’s high talk it had been a narrow 
squeak, so the Captain lay low for a while. We hear nothing 
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of him for two years, when in January of 1620 he was arrested on, 
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complaint of the East India Company, 
charged with inducing seamen to 
desert the employ of that company 
and enter the service of the King of 
Denmark’s rival East India concern. 
But Robert Rich was a man who 
stood by his friends of high and low 
degree. He got his old skipper out of jail on the promise, it 
seems, of honorable employment. A month later Captain Jones 
sailed in command of the Falcon, of one hundred and fifty tons, 
for Virginia with thirty-six emigrants, and fifty-two cattle and four 
mares for the settlers at Jamestown. His mate was John Clarke 

The colonization of Virginia was another of the many activities 
which engaged the attention of Sir Robert Rich. As a lad he had 
been brought up at the court of Elizabeth, under whom piracy, 
though called by softer names, enjoyed the support of the Virgin 
Queen herself. Those were the days of Hawkins and Drake, 
and the legends of them stimulated the romantic imagination of 
the young peer. Sir Robert was sixteen years old when Elizabeth 
died and James I ascended the throne. James was a mediocre 
Scotchman, not remarkable for his virtues, but a desire for an 
alliance with Spain led him to take measures for the suppression 
of piracy. An honored profession, once sponsored by royalty, 
declined, for with a closed season on Spanish treasure ships the 
pickings for English pirates were not so good as they had been. 

It irritated the lively young lord to see one of the pet policies 
of the good Queen Bess thus discarded. Who was this slippery 
Scotchman anyhow, to tell Englishmen how to conduct their 
affairs? Young Sir Robert, who had been a great favorite with 
the ladies and the life of every party at the royal castle, began to 
make himself scarce about the court. This seemed to be the 
beginning of the breach which set Robert Rich in opposition to the 
throne for the best part of an eventful life which was full of ups and 
downs. 

It was always the sea and enterprises which had to do with 
the sea which appealed to him most. Sir Robert was a sailor 
himself, and had once narrowly escaped capture by a Spanish 
man-of-war off the coast of Brazil. “At all times of the fight,” 
says a contemporary account of this adventure, “he was as active 
and open to danger as any man there.” He could “as nimbly 
climb to top and yard as any common mariner on the ship” and 
swear with the best of them. In becoming a protector of pirates 
and a sharer of their booty Sir Robert simply was carrying on a 
tradition of the glamorous Elizabethan era which it pained him 
to see dimmed by the flummery of the small King James. 

This business soon had Sir Robert in hot water. The capture 
of Captain Thomas Jones was only one of a train of distressing 
incidents which so interfered with his piracy program that Sir 
Robert decided to give it up for a while and turn his more serious 
attentions to his colonization schemes. Meanwhile Sir Robert 
became the Earl of Warwick—a great name in England. 

The big thing was to plant settlements in Virginia. Engaged 
in this business were two concerns, popularly called the First 
and Second Virginia Companies. In those days the Atlantic 
Coast from Carolina to Maine was known as Virginia. The 
First company had rights to the southern part, extending up 
about as far as New York City. North of that was the domain 
of the Second company. Warwick had stock in both companies. 

The First Virginia Company had the best land ‘to offer to set- 
tlers, but the Second Virginia Company had the smarier promoter 
running its affairs. He was Sir Ferdinando Gorges. His territory 
comprised the present coast of New England—‘‘a cold, barren, 
mountainous, rocky Desart not habitable by our nation,”’ 
as one early English traveller had reported. Gorges had at- 
tempted two or three colonies, but one after another they had 
been starved or frozen out. A less tenacious man would have 
given up. But Gorges was a born promoter with an inextinguish- 
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Edward Winslow, one of the Gover- 
nors of the Pilgrim colony and the 
only Mayflower passenger who 
ever had his portrait painted 


able faith in his proposition. 

In January of 1620, while War- 
wick was getting Captain Jones 
out of the lock-up and respectably 
sending him off to Southern Vir- 
ginia, Gorges was turning over in 
his mind a plan for a grand reor- 
ganization of his real-estate busi- 
ness in the north. He was going 
to efface the memory of past fail- 
ures by dropping the name Virginia 
in favor of something that sounded 
better. He selected New England, 
as possessed of better selling qualities 

and besides that the King’s son, 
Prince Charles, had _ suggested it, 
and a little flattery for a Prince seldom 
does any harm. Then he must have 
some big people for officers and_ stock- 
holders. Particularly he wanted Warwick, who 
was already a small stockholder in Gorges’s 
old company, but a large stockholder in the 
rival southern company. It was a lucky day for 
Gorges when Warwick had a falling out with 
some of his colleagues in the southern organ- 
ization. This made it easier for Sir Ferdi- 
nando to sign up the Earl as a backer of the 
New England scheme. 

The next step was a colony—one that would 
stick. The logicai mind of Sir Ferdinando 
had thought of that, naturally. Instead of 
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of whom left England in order to worship in peace. From 
this circumstance they came to call themselves Pilgrims. or 
travellers. 

The Pilgrims had been in Holland for seven years and some 


aapak 


= of them were talking about Jeaving. Being denied admission 

= tothe Dutch guilds or trades unions, it was difficult for their 
artisans to make a living. They wished to preserve their 
language and their English identity. The Dutch youtls and 
maidens, who were not very strict about keeping the Sab- 
bath, set a bad example for the young Pilgrims. Two or 
three of the Pilgrim boys had run off and gone to sex or 
joined the Dutch army. 

2 They discussed several possible places to go. South 

7 America was suggested and reluctantly discarded by some. 
Dutch officials were approached for a concession in the Dutch 

* colony of New Amsterdam—now New York. At this 


* juncture Thomas Weston, a London merchant, arrived in 
Leyden. Weston knew the Pilgrim leaders. He spoke 
sympathetically of their desire to go to the New World but 
advised them “not to medle with ve Dutch” or “‘too much 
depend on ye Virginia Company” but to rely upon him, 
Weston, and his friends to see them through. The Pilgrims 
were impressed by this interest. and before departing 
Weston dropped a hint about “sundrie Honble Lords” who 


oe 
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» were obtaining ‘“‘a large grante from the king for the more 
northerly parts” of Virginia “to be called New England.” 

Fs Had the trusting Pilgrims inquired as to the identity of the 
F sundry honorable lords they might have learned something 
© more of the plan which Sir Ferdinando Gorges was maturing, 
e for he was the man who had sent Weston to Leyden. 

& The Pilgrims decided on North America, but Gorges’s 
é people made a slip somewhere because the emigrants ob- 


tained a patent to settle not in New England but in Virginia, 
perhaps on what is now the New Jersey coast. For 
transportation they bought in Holland a small 
vessel called the Speedwell and hired a crew for 
a year. 
But they would need a larger vessel to 
help carry them and their belongings 
across the ocean. They asked Mr 
Weston to engage this shipping. ‘This 
must have been good news for 
Weston’s employer, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and for the Earl of War- 
wick. With the right man piloting 
these simple Pilgrims across the 
ocean their destination need be no 
cause for anxiety. 
The Pilgrims already had hired 
a mate for this second ship. Who 
recommended him we do _ not 
know. We only know his name, 
which was John Clarke, and the 
fact that he had just returned 
from Virginia in Warwick’s cattle 
ship, the Falcon. 
But they did not have a ship. 
This deficiency, however, was soon 
remedied. Weston found one which was 
for hire, tied up at a London dock. She 
was a three-master of one hundred and 
eighty tons burden—larger than the average 
merchantman of the time. Her name was the 
Mayflower, a very common name for English 
ships of that period. In 1620 there were more 
war against piracy caused Captain -_ ay Meyflowers ol English registr he 
Jones to abandcn that profession Se econ. ihe name meant 0 Hitie to is 
. fant diab Pilgrims that they spoke of their transport 
long enough to make a feu respect- simply as “the ship,” or “the larger ship” to 
able voyages—that in the May- distinguish it from the Speedwell. 
flower being one of them, though The Mayflower was engaged. Now they 
from the Captain's point of view needed a captain and crew. A candidate 
this voyage was not so respectable for skipper appeared in the person of Thomas 
as it might have been Jones, master, late of the Lion, late of the 
; Falcon and the London jail. Captain Jones 


t 


King James I of England, whose 


broken-down gentlemen and convicts, who had formed the person- was employed. With his old mate, Mr. Clarke, he gathered up 4 

nel of his previous experiments, he had something different inmind. crew from the Thames waterfront. It was a godless, blasphemous 
In the town of Leyden, Holland, dwelt a party of English religious lot, but the one uninteresting voyage which stood between 

refugees, popularly but mistakenly known to history as Puritans. Thomas Jones and a career of piracy could hardly be expected to 

They were not Puritans but Separatists, or Brownists, as they were have placed so many church-going mariners on the Captain’s 

sometimes called after one of their early leaders. The Puritanswere calling list. 

another group, much less outspoken than the Separatists, many On July 25, 1620, the Mayflower cast off at London, dropped 
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down the Thames with the tide and ran around to Southampton. 
She carried about seventy passengers from England who were 
joining their Leyden brethren in this pilgrimage to Virginia. 
The little Speedwell arrived from Holland with about fifty people. 
The assignment of quarters for the long trans-Atlantic voyage 
was not accomplished without some diplomacy. On August 
<th the two vessels left Southampton, the Pilgrims being obliged 
to sell some of their butter to pay port charges. 

They beat down the English Channel for five days when the 
Speedwell signalled she had a leak and the two ships put into 
Dartmouth to repair it. Sailing again, they caught a wind 
which carried them to sea in fine style, but again the Speedwell 
reported a leak and 
the two ships turned 


hired at Southampton to conform to the English law governing 
the export of barrels and kegs. A ship taking these articles from 
England had to bring back an equal number. The Mayflower 
had a number of barrels in her hold, including several which were 
filled with beer. Unless this beer were all drunk up on the voyage 
the only way to bring an equal number of empties back would 
be to make them. Alden was taken along to make barrels in 
Virginia for the Mayflower to carry home. By the terms of his 
contract he could return along with his barrels if he cared to. 

The passengers had held an election, choosing John Carver to 
be their “governor.” Deacon Carver was the oldest member of 
the party, and-probably the most well-to-do. He was sixty and 
travelled in style for a 
Pilgrim. His wife had 








her personal maid. The 








back to Plymouth. 
There seemed to be 
something peculiar 
about these leaks at 
the time, but the Pil- 
grims were too naive 
to suspect anything. 
It was decided to 
abandon the Speed- 
we'l. As many of her 
passengers as cared to 
continue the voyage 
were crowded aboard 
the Mayflower. Sev- 
eral were discouraged 
by their foretaste of 
sea travel and went 
home. Several of the 
original Mayflower 
passengers also backed 
out. 

The Speedwell was 
taken to London and 
sold. Members of her 
crew later confessed 
that the leaks were a 
put-up job. The crew 
had signed to remain 
for a year with the 
Pilgrims in their new 
home. After a look 
at their inexperienced 
employers they appear 
to have sickened of 
this bargain and taken 
such means of with- 
drawing as their in- 
genuity suggested. 
These knowing mari- 
ners may not have 
acted on intuition en- 
tirely. Captain Jones 
may have whispered 
to Captain Reynolds 
of the Speedwell that, 
regardless of how the 
Passengers’ patent 








Deacon also had anem- 
ploye, probably a sort 
of secretary, named 
John Howland, in ad- 
dition to a “servant 
man,” “servant boy” 
and Jasper More, one 
of the four little bound 
children. 

Elder William Brew- 
ster, another of the 
leaders, was fifty-four. 
He was a printer and 
publisher. He was 
accompanied by his 
wife, two sons and 
the other two inden- 
tured More brothers. 
Close to Brewster was 
young Edward Wins- 
low, twenty-four, a 
printer, who brought 
a wife, two men ser- 
vants and Ellen More, 
the little bound girl. 
The other leaders won 
their spurs later on. 

The youth of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is not- 
able. To start with 
there were only two 
over fifty and seven 
over forty. The deaths 
of the first year left 
the band largely in the 
handsof William Brad- 
ford, thirty-one, who 
became governor when 
Carver died, Edward 
Winslow, twenty-five, 
Captain Standish, 
thirty-six, and John 
Alden, twenty-one. 
Twenty-six of the 
Mayflower’s passen- 
gers were married 
men, eighteen of whom 














read, this convoy was 





not bound for Vir- 
ginia, but for that 
“barren, rocky Des- 
art,” the New Eng- 
land coast. 

On the sixth of 
September, 1620, Cap- 
tain Jones of the Mayflower sailed alone with a passenger list 
which has been of more interest to posterity than any other in 
modern history. It comprised one hundred and two persons, but 
these were not all Pilgrims in the religious sense. There were ten 
servants working for wages, four hired seamen, a professional 
soldier, a cooper and four little London orphans—three brothers 
and « sister—who were put aboard at the last moment, bound out 


to labor without wages until they were twenty-one years old. 
The professional soldier was Myles Standish, who is reported, 
though on inconclusive evidence, to have been a Roman Catholic. 


os is taken along to manage the Pilgrims’ defense against the 
ndi Ss. 
The cooper was a boy of twenty named John Alden. He was 
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Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, patron of pirates and American colonizer, 

whose trusted employe, Captain Thomas Jones, was assigned to take the 

Pilgrims over, landing them in New England instead of Virginia, where 
they wished to go and where they believed they were going 


had their wives along. 
There were eighteen 
single men and but 
one single woman— 
Mrs. Carver’s maid— 
ten girls and twenty- 
nine youths and boys, 

The first two weeks of the voyage were blessed with favorable 
winds and pleasant weather, but it probably did not seem very 
pleasant for the passengers except by comparison with the trials 
which came later on. There was the usual seasickness. Captain 
Jones’s sailors swore horribly, and, seeing how it shocked the 
Pilgrims, probably put a finer edge on their profanity than usual. 
Never in their seagoing lives had master, mates or crew laid eyes 
on such voyagers as these, who came out on deck and prayed and 
sang psalms every morning. In those days no passenger was 
much in a seaman’s eyes, and this lot was beyond all fathom- 
ing whatsoever. One foul-mouthed fellow in particular took 
them for fair game. His especial delight was to poke ribald 
taunts at the seasick and tell them what (Continued on page 54) 
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Vote Your Own Way, But 


VO 


O WE value our free gov- 
ernment? If we do, we 
must take care of it. 
That means that we must 

uphold basic American principles. 

These principles are few and simple: but each one of them 
is vital. They will be found in what I have often called “The 
Gospels of Americanism.” These gospels are the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence. the Constitution of 
the United States, the Farewell Address of George Washington, 
and the Second Inaugural of Abraham Lincoln. 

It has cost a great deal of blood and money to build up our 
American system of orderly freedom; and we ought to prize it 
accordingly. We are so used to our blessings as American citi- 
zens that I sometimes fear we do not esteem them highly. 

If they were taken away from us. we would find out in a mo- 
ment what we had lost. If we did not have free speech, if our 
persons, property and houses were not secure, if all of us were not 
on an equality before the law. we should understand how precious 
are the privileges we now enjov. 

So we must keep what we have inherited. and we must fight 
anybody who, under any pretext whatever. tries to take any of 
those privileges away from us. I do not like fighting, but some- 
times it is necessary. 

In our daily talk and in our daily lives. we can do this by stand- 
ing up for our rights as well as by performing our duties—both 
are equally important. But. in a concrete fashion, the best way 
is by voting—and voting with intelligence. 

The ballot box is the weapon provided for the defense of our 
safety and freedom. As a practical matter, indeed, our institu- 
tions depend upon frequent elections. Yet if we vote without 
thought or knowledge—if we vote merely as we are told to vote 
or vote only party labels as a matter of habit—elections do no 
good. Indeed, they may do harm. 

If big and grave issues are not up for decision, we ought to 
vote for the best man to do our public work for us. We ought 
to do that anyway, of course; but sometimes conditions are so 
grave that we must vote for candidates who will stand for what 
we think ought to be done even if those candidates are not so 
good, personally, as their opponents who represent views we do 
not like. That means that we must vote our party ticket, even 
if we do not approve the men on it. 

The ideal thing would be to put in office the ablest, bravest and 
most honest men; but we know that, as politics are played, we 
do not always get such men. 

The reason is that unless great questions, on the settlement 
of which depend the well-being and perhaps the existence of the 
country, are up for immediate decision, many of the strongest 
men go into private work instead of public service—it is steadier 
and pays better. Also, in ordinary times. the political game is 
such that many will not take part in it. 

So we must do the best we can and vote for the candidate who 
has the highest qualifications. Of these qualifications honesty 
and courage are the most essential. It is better to vote for a per 
son who is fearless and upright than for one who is cowardly and 
crooked, even if the former has smaller ability than the latter. 
An able bad man can do more damage than a foolish bad man. 

Political parties are helpful. even necessary, perhaps; but our 
Constitution and Government were founded on the non-partisan 
theory. Yet we are told so often that most of us believe it, that 
our Constitution and Government require political parties. 

For example, we have Senate. House and President. The 
Senate and House may be and often are controlled by opposite 
parties; and the majority of Congress may and sometimes has 
belonged to one party and the President to the other party. But 
any legislative measure must be passed by both Houses and 
signed by the President before it becomes a law. 

So, under the American Constitution. where is our so-called 
“party government”? The Canadian Constitution—the British 
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“North America Act” of 1867— and 
the unwritten constitution of England 
require party government; but ours 
does not. 

Nevertheless. human nature is such 
that political parties sprang up very soon after our nation was 
established. This came about because it was the most con- 
venient way of getting things done. Those of us who, in general, 
are in agreement belong to one party. and the remainder of us 
who think differently belong to another party. 

But. also by the workings of human nature, the practical 
management of political parties falls into the hands of men who 
give all their time to politics. That is the way they make their 
living. 

The rest of us are so busv making our living in some other 
way that we have little to do with the actual control of the party 
to which we belong. 

The upshot is that, in ordinary times. our parties and, indeed, 
our Government are run by an exceedingly small class of men 
whom we call professional politicians. They nominate party 
candidates and direct campaigns. 

That is all right, provided those politicians do right; but some- 
times they do wrong. When that happens. the only thing for the 
sensible and upright member of a party to do is to vote against 
those who have misused the party machinery. That is the only 
thing he can do. 

I am a party man myself; but the slogan *‘stand by the party” 
is sometimes used to bolster up bad measures and evil men. 
Of course the professional politician wants everybody who hap 
pens to be born a Democrat or a Republican to “stand by the 
party.” But even he does not really believe what he shouts. for 
we see that very man rejoice when great numbers from the 
other party break away from it and vote his ticket. 

If. regardless of merit, all of us obey the demand for “‘regu- 
larity.’ the party wire-puller has an easy time of it and can do 
about what he pleases. So the only corrective is to let such men 
know that they must watch their step or that they will get 
smashed at the polls. 

Then we are told that we must vote the party ticket just be 
cause it happens to be the party ticket. in order to keep up the 
party strength; and all sorts of devices have been urged (and 
some of them have been tried) to maintain “‘party loyalty.” 

I have heard a lot of mournful talk about the fact that, in these 
days. party lines are loose instead of rigid. as they once were 
Well, what of it? The party is only an agency for the good of 
the country. 

Why do increasing numbers of citizens think so lightly of party 
domination? They are as intelligent and honest as were those who 
used to think it well-nigh a sacred duty to vote the party ticket. 

The plain reasons that fealty to party is diminishing are that 
there is no issue before us which greatly appeals to our minds 
and hearts, and that selfish and sometimes corrupt bosses whom 
few respéct or approve get control of the party and use it for 
their own purposes. Let a great issue arise and let our leaders 
appeal to the people on that issue, and there will be as much 
“party loyalty” as ever there was. 

Even when such a master issue does not exist, we nevertheless 
ought to vote for the candidates of our respective parties. pro- 
vided those candidates are as good men—as honest, as brave, 
as able—as the candidates of the other party; but if, under such 
circumstances, our party candidates are not the equals of the 
candidates of another party in integrity, courage and sense, then 
we ought to vote for the other fellows. 

If we do not do these things, if we do not study public questions, 
if we do not vote for men who can do best what we want done, 
our Government will prove to be a failure. and some of these 
days our free institutions will collapse. That would be the catas- 
trophe of all history, for no scheme of government ever devised 
approaches the excellence of that great system called American 
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Uitutions. So let every one of us go to the polls and vote, The Mayflower Compact, as set down nGovernor William 
ote right. ‘That is the best way to help our country, the Bradford's “Hist Pl th Plantation’ (16 
vay to save our country. Indeed, at bottom, it is the only radford s istory of Plymouth Plantation’ (1630- 


1646), the manuscript of which is in the State Library 
at Boston. The whereabouts of the original compact is 
unknown. This copy may have been made from the original 


Also, there is no other method by which we can keep 
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The REVOLT of the 
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Second 


in a series 
of articles 


On 


HOW RED 
15 
AMERICA? 


HE “blanket stiff’ —what Westerner 

of the past generation does not re- 

member that merry cavalier of the 

road, that adventurer of labor? 
Wherever rough work was doing. there he 
pitched his impermanent camp. The harvest, 
the grade, or the run of lumber finished, he 
vanished; he was traveling again. 

Short stretches he covered on foot. slinging 
over his shoulder the blankets which gave the 
name to his class. For long jumps between 
jobs, he “hopped the side-door Pullman”’ or 
“rode the rods.”” That is, he either stole a 
place in a freight car or tucked himself around 
the brake-beams under the train. Arrived at 
the job, he much preferred the free air of 
heaven to a man-made roof. Left to their 

















own devices, the blanket stiffs would form a 








happy, riotous encampment; a kind of poor 
man’s club. There they cooked their own 
meals, and spent their leisure hours in con- 
versation and song—much song. ‘Those 
ditties of the old blanket stiff hold nearly as 
much importance in American folk music as 
the Negro spirituals or the cowboy ballads. 

“God made the summer for the hobo and the bummer,” wrote 
Porter Garnett in the Lark. Between May and October came 
the fat, busy and sociable time for the blanket stiff. He broke 
the winter-bound soil of Iowa; he picked the cherries or apricots 
of the San Joaquin or the Santa Clara; he stacked behind the 
reaper the sheaves of Kansas; he drove railroad grades into the 
virgin territories of all the West. 

With the first frosts, he made his pack, caught a freight-car or 
a brake-beam, and moved into the city. There, probably, he 
lived for a while on his summer’s earnings. When they were gone, 
he drifted along miserably on such odd jobs as snow-shoveling, 
or he begged. When worst came to worst, he might, imitating a 
method of his first cousin the tramp, commit some small offence 
and get free board until spring in the county jail. Owing to these 
conditions, he had a summer personality and a winter personality. 
In July, as he tramped down the open road or kept his club by a 
wayside thicket, he was as cheerful a companion as you cared to 
meet. In January, as he tightened his belt and huddled over a 
basement vent to keep warm, he was disposed to dwell on his 
wrongs. 

The able and stable in that immortal company which tamed the 
old West had profited by their toil; were the substantial citizens of 
a thousand new cities, a hundred thousand productive farms. The 
blanket stiffs were its failures; men born without ability except 
for hard labor, or with some flaw of character unfitting them for 
success in such an environment; the losers in the great gamble. 

In their own easy, offhand way they carried over into the new 
era some romantic but now misplaced habits and mental attitudes 
of frontier days. When the West was building, the pioneer 
tended to despise the formal law, and to trust most strongly in 
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hundred were rescued from starvation by the United States Army. In oval, 
(Massachusetts) textile strike of 1912, the most serious I.W.W. 


Four hundred 1.W.W.’s were among this procession of twelve hundred strik- 
Arizona, in 1917, amidst disturbances that cost two lives. Taken on flat 
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that court which he carried in leather on his hip. The blanket 
stiff had this same tradition of lawlessness. Moreover, the cir- 
cumstances of his life had prevented him from becoming a warm 
friend to the police. Constables and railroad watchmen difiered 
with his ideas of inherent right to free passage on the railroads 
They were forever shooting at him as he swung on to brake- 
beams, or hauling him from his warm nest under a pile of sacks in 
a freight car and putting him in jail. He had his periods even in 
summer of forced unemployment. During those lean and lazy 
times, small-town authorities had a way of arresting him for 
vagrancy and working him for his board on the roads. He was 
ripe for a doctrine which set itself squarely against all gov- 
ernment. 

In the early days of the century, just when the blanket stiff was 
working himself up to rebellion, social philosophers began looking 
into this class. It is called, in the slang of sociology, “floating 
labor.”’ Under its humorous picturesqueness they found a con- 
dition which some, even then, considered dangerous. We had 
rushed at the winning of the West helter-skelter. Probably that 
was the only way by which we could have accomplished such a 
miracle in so short a time. But the West was settling down now 
to normal modern conditions. No longer—speaking generally— 
could any man squeezed out by competition at home push on to 
the frontier and find a farm, a mine, or a steady job in a new 
community. The work of the West proceeded by rhythmic 
bursts—much demand for common labor in midsummer, less in 
spring and autumn, none at all in winter. 

That problem of “seasonal employment” and the “reserve 
army of industry” troubled even the older and more settled 
countries of Europe. Most of these—conspicuously Germany 
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BLAN KET STIFFS 


By 
WILL 
IRWIN 


The radical, informed of these facts, regarded 
the condition of the floating laborer as a great 
wrong inherent in the present social system. 
The enlightened conservative saw in it a 
nuisance and a menace. State and Federal 
Governments, employers’ associations and 
boards of trade were getting ready to act when 
the blanket stiff broke loose. You can lay 
your finger on the exact moment of his revolt. 
It was the third annual convention of the 
I. W. W. in 1908. 

Until then the I. W. W. seemed to the 
student of social revolution an oddly ill- 
matched team. It had for progenitors the 
Western Federation of Miners and that small 
socialist faction which now expresses itself 
in the Socialist Labor Party. The Western 
Federation, heir to the old, violent 

traditions of the West, had always 
been a_ turbulent, fighting body. 
Its strikes had often turned into 
little wars. Shooting men 
they were; and in times of 
trouble, they even took to 
giant powder. Orcnard 
the dynamiter, who con- 
fessed to jobs which 
killed scores of strike- 
breakers, “‘worked”’ in 
Western Federation 
strikes. Haywood, 
Moyer and Pettibone, 
leaders of the Federa- 
H tion, were tried as 
his alleged accom 
plices. Early in this 
century the American 
Federation of Labor 
seemed a little too 
conservative for the 
militant Western Fed- 
eration, especially as 
regarded its stand 
against labor going into 
politics. The miners 
broke loose. 
Now as to the other 
parent; for forty years there 
4 has existed in this country a 
rather curious group of extreme- 
ly orthodox socialists, once led by 
the interesting Daniel de Leon, at 



























































ing miners who were escorted out of Bisbee, 
cars to the border of New Mexico, the twelve 
police dispersing crowds in the Lawrence 
outburst *hat ever occurred in the East 


and Belgium—had taken steps to dis- 
tribute employment at common labor 
over the year. They delayed public 
enterprises such as building, sewer- 
laying and road construction until 
slack seasons. The government en- 
couraged or even ordered large fac- 
tories to save their improvement work 
for the same emergency. The more 
socialistically inclined had installed a 
system of unemployment insurance. 
The United States, and especially the 
West, knew probably greater fluctua- 
tions in the demand for common labor 
than any other civilized country. When 
we had hard times, as in 1893 or 1907, or 
when crops failed over a large area, conditions 
grew distressing, even dangerous. And yet we 
had done nothing whatever about it. 

rhe blanket stiff, viewed closely, scientifically, 
was not the merry adventurer of labor that he ap- 
peared on the surface. Hard bursts at hard jobs, varied present expressed by the insignificantly 
with long spells of loafing, had become the rhythm of his life. small Socialist Labor Party. These people 
The average member of that class was by his middle twenties are a sort of laboring class highbrows—long on 
incapable of holding a steady position. Moreover, in the slack theory always, and short on action. Almost by accident, leaders of 
periods he ate seldom, having too often blown his earnings in one — this Socialist faction and leaders xf the Western Federation got 
big jag. This took toll on his vitality. A man with a steady job together, started to form a new, cuuntry-wide federation of labor 


can usually work satisfactorily at common labor until his late which should be both political and militant; which should work 
fifties or early sixties. But before he was forty, the floating not only for immediate advantage to its members but also toward 
laborer of America was a burned-out shell. a social revolution. The brewery workers of Milwaukee, and 
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Goldfield, Nevada, as it looked about the time when it became the first battleground in the struggle for the One 


Big Union. 


Two regiments of Federal troops were called there before the strike of 1907-8 was over. 


True to 


Syndicalist principles, not only the miners, but even the cooks and waiters in the camp restaurants, walked out 


other small elements besides the Western Federation of Miners 
and the Socialist Labor people. came into the new organization, 
which called itself the Industrial Workers of the World. Some of 
the union leaders held social views which they had worked out 


for themselves, and which amounted 
to syndicalism. Syndicalism and 
Socialism, as I have shown in a 
previous article, stand at nearly op- 
posite poles of radical belief. 

rhe first platform of the I. W. W.. 
adopted after much squabbling. was 
a curious patchwork. It endorsed the 
principle of industrial unionism 
organization by industries instead of 
crafts; all the employees of a steel 
factory members of the steel workers’ 
union instead of the mechanics’ 
union, the moulders’ union, the 
machinists’ union, the clerks’ union 
and so on; the unions of the separate 
industries members in turn of the One 
Big Union which should some day 
emancipate labor. That is Syndi- 
calism. But this I. W. W. platform 
advocated also a labor party. with 
participation in politics as a cardinal 
tenet. That is Socialism; and a 
principle revolting to the Syndicalist 
who. like the Anarchist, would abolish 
politics and governments. But this 
hodge-podge carried on for a while; 
although even in the first convention 
the Syndicalists were calling the 
Socialists “barren intellectuals’ and 
the Socialists were hurling back the 
epithet “proletarian rabble.” 

The Western Federation of Miners 
furnished, however, the motive force 
and punch. As much to establish the 
New Unionism as to win better wages, 
they sprang a strike at Goldfield, 


Nevada, in 1907. Here, following the Syndicalist principle, they 
gathered in not only the miners but the very cooks and waiters 
in the camp restaurants. This strike proved a dramatic affair, 
with scattered violence and open demonstration. Before it was 
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“The earnest Elizabeth Gurley Flynn,’ long 
prominent in radical activities, and a leader in 
the Lawrence strike of 1912 


version: 


finished two regiments of Federal troops had been called to 
Goldfield. Lesser strikes followed before the Western Federation 
of Miners fell out with the governing body of the 1. W. W. and 
withdrew; in time, with some of its militancy gone, went back to 


the American Federation of Labor. 
A small minority stayed with the 
I. W. W. and retained its charter 

Meantime, the I. W. W. set about 
organizing the unorganized factory 
trades of the East, the floating 
laborers of the West. In the East they 
had at first less than moderate success. 
In the West the show went better 
The organizers sent to the grading- 
camps, the lumber-camps, the har 
vester-camps, belonged to the Syndi- 
calist faction. ““*The One Big Union,” 
they preached. ‘To hell with politics. 
The strike is your weapon! Labor's 
destiny lies in its own hands!” 

Above all other radical theories. this 
was made to fire enthusiasm among 
the blanket-stiffs. Doubtless they 
liked especially that plank in the plat- 
form which defied governments. To 
them, as to most people. government 
stood symbolized by the police. And 
the cop was the old common enem 

While the leaders squabbled, whi 
the miners dropped out, the floating 
laborers gathered force and militance 
They swept on the third convention of 
the I. W. W. at Chicago. En route 
they dropped off from brake-beams or 
crawled out of side doors to hold 
recruiting meetings, distribute Syndi- 
calist pamphlets. Towns which did 
not know the difference between a 
Svndicalist and a Holy Roller beheld 
the spectacle of men in overalls and 
tatters marching through the strects, 


singing their battle song, ‘‘Hallelujah, I'm a Bum.” There are 
many variations of this ditty. This, I believe, is the authorized 


Bass male voices impersonating the bum: 
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Hallelujah, I’m a bum, 
Hallelujah, bum again, 
Hallelujah, give us a handout 
To revive us again. 
Falsetto voice, impersonating the lady of the house: 
Oh, why don’t you work 
As other men do? 
Bass voices again: 
How the hell can I work 
When there’s no work to do? 
Bum, bum, bum-bum-bum. 


For a week they fil- 
tered into Chicago. They 


his own faction shot him up on the run, crippling his left arm 
After the break he did not lead for long; by right of personality 
Big Bill Haywood became within a year the general organizer of 
the new I. W. W. He had commanded the old Western Federa 
tion of Miners in many a pitched battle against militia and strike 
breakers. Charged with inspiring Orchard, the dynamiter, he had 
stood trial for his life. That dramatic case and his equally 
dramatic acquittal were fresh in the memory of the West. And 
no novelist could have created a character better fitted to the 
part of a leader in revolutionary labor than Big Bill. He is 
built like a heavyweight champion. He has when roused the 
voice and action of a charging bull; when pleased, a roughly 
genial personality. In some battle with a quartz vein or a strike- 
breaker, he lost one eye. The 

other is all command; when he 





desires, all threat. During the 





established camps on the 
outskirts of towns. Such 
camps were henceforth 
to be called “I. W. W. 
Jungles.” The men of 
this element were already 
calling themselves ‘‘wob- 
blies.”’ The financial con- 
dition of this mob stands 
revealed by one incident 
of the convention. A 
leader of the Syndicalist 
faction was accused to his 
face of graft. He had 
been giving his followers 
thirty cents a day for 
board! 

Only a few of the 
blanket-stiffs who at- 
tended this famous “‘hobo 
convention” were actual 
delegates. The rest made 
a noisy gallery, which 
howled down the high- 
brow element, cheered 
its own representatives. 
The miners were gone by 
now; the Socialist Labor 
faction furnished the only 
opposition. The fight 
came to a head over that 
clause in the constitution 
which approved ‘“‘poli- 
tical action”’ as a means 
of getting what the 
workers wanted. The 
“proletarian rabble’’ 
roared for its elimination; 
the gallery sang down 
with “Hallelujah, I'm a 












































famous trial at Boise he kept that 
red searchlight fixed on the judge 
until His Honor squirmed in his 
seat. And he fears neither man, 
God nor devil. His enemies—and 
during his active years they were 
the great majority—never im 
pugned his courage. 

He had professed himself a 
militant Socialist. Nevertheless 
he remained with the I. W. W. 
after his own Western Federation 
withdrew; and when the I. W. W. 
slid into Syndicalism, he changed 
his views to fit. As the highbrow 
Socialists stormed out of the hobo 
convention, he waved them a 


sarcastic goodbye. ‘No more 
intellectuals,” he said. “They 
don’t belong. The most in 


tellectual person in this outfit is 
going to be Big Bill Haywood. 
And that’s saying damn little.” 

So arose the modern I. W. W.— 
a thing vastly different from that 
organization which the Western 
Federation founded. It was now 
wholly Syndicalist. That is, it 
believed in industrial unionism 
instead of trades unionism, all 
leading up to the One Big Union; 
it repudiated political action and 
held itself the foe of government; 
it emphasized “direct action,” 
meaning the strike and sabotage, 
as weapons against capita! and 
capitalism; it would not 
bind itself to keep any 
agreement with ‘‘the 
bosses”; it looked forward 











Bum” the Socialist ora- 








tors who stood for its re- 
tention. The doubters 
were swept off their feet. 
The convention * voted 
out this phrase. The 
Socialists had gone too 
far to abandon their 


Big Bill Haywood, Czar of Blanket 
Stiffdom, from a photograph taken 
in Russia, where he is now living 
out his last days in a Communist 
hotel in Moscow—‘‘a huge old bear 
of aman, still fiery.’ The smaller 


position. They with- 
drew, held a rump con- photograph shows Haywood as he 
vention, set up a rival looked at the outset of his career as 


a radical. ‘‘His enemies—and 

during his active years they were 

the great majority—never impugned 
his courage’ 


I. W. W. in Detroit. This 
body gathered up some 
local unions which fol- 
lowed the “industrial” 
plan, and maintained for 
a few years a languid 
existence. In the period of the World War it died. It never 
had any real importance. 

Vincent St. John, field marshal of the I. W. W. forces in the 
Goldiield strike of 1907-8, led also this revolt of the blanket 
stiffs. A curious figure he was; small, neat-steppiny in ordinary 
conversation timid and shy. “A simpleton in neg. ation,” said 
one who opposed him in the Goldfield strike, ‘‘but a leaping flame 
on the platform—you never heard such inspiring oratory. And 
an honest fanatic clear through.”’ During the rough-and-tum- 
ble miners’ outbreak at Goldficld a disgruntled lieutenant of 
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to the One Big Strike which 
should starve out the em 
ploying class and deliver 
over all industry to the 
workers. For as it gathered 
power it had taken counsel 
with the European Syndi- 
calists and adjusted its 
program to theirs. 

Yet from the beginning 
there appeared that little 
rift which fifteen years 
later was again to split the 
I. W. W. In the East, its 
outlook was narrower and 
its methods milder than in 
the Far West. On the 
Atlantic seaboard and in 
the Middle West, it strove mainly to 
win local unions away from their 
fealty to the conservative American 
Federation of Labor. Secretly or 

openly it organized those trades and 
occupations which the A. F. of L. had for various reasons let 
alone. 

It succeeded most strongly, for a time,(Continued on page 69) 
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Vo CHECKS 


Cashed 


By 
GORDON 
ARTHUR 


SMITH 


Y FIRM had sent me to Onnalinda 
to supervise the installation of some 
machinery that we had sold to a 
factory there. Onnalinda, in case 
you don’t know it, is situated in upper New York State 
and contains four thousand people. all of whom, when 
they come of age, vote the sfraight Republican ticket. 
In Onnalinda they make bricks and tinware and other 
uninteresting things, and it must be confessed that the 
town is no more brilliant than its products. It is 
reached by a single-track branch line of the New York 
Central which, when the winter snow sweeps down 
from the north over Lake Ontario, is prone to be 
blocked for traffic during long, dismal hours. In 
winter Onnalinda freezes and in summer it sweats. 

I arrived shortly before Christmas and went, accord- 
ing to my instructions, to the Congress House, a 
cubical brick structure built, I should say, during the 
President Grant period when gloom in architecture 
was apparently so much in demand. I foresaw for 
myself no very merry Christmas. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for my sanity the work at 
the factory kept me occupied during the daytime, but 
the evenings were, of course, empty and idle. True, there 
existed a short distance down the main street no less than two 
motion-picture houses, to say nothing of a billiard parlor, a 
bowling alley with a dance hall above it, a couple of drugstores 
and at least five churches, each of which strove to attract the 
young by offering in the evening some almost non-religious 
entertainment. Iam far from being blasé but I will admit that 
I attended none of these. I did far better: | made friends with 
the proprietor of the Congress House. 

He was a plump, dryly genial person with a round, smooth- 
shaven face bitten red by the winds and frosts of the northern 
New York winters. His name was Ephraim Barlow and he was 
a widower of long standing. 

It was his custom during the dreary, snowbound evenings to 
emerge from behind his desk at about half-past nine, draw a 
red plush chair up to the group of traveling salesmen at the fire 
and, with the consent of the majority, usurp the conversation. 
The pale-faced, long-necked, Adam’s-appled clerk whom he 
employed always followed him, an acquiescent shadow which 
became articulate only when called upon by Mr. Barlow to 
corroborate some of his more fantastic statements. Mr. Barlow 
talked slowly, easily and with quiet emphasis. His range 
included politics, both domestic and international, finance, 
agriculture, religion and what's wrong with the world, and he 
possessed a large fund of anecdotes upon which he drew liberally. 

I myself was responsible—and unashamedly—for drawing 
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from Mr. Barlow 
the tale that I am 
about to set down 
It was, I think, the 

evening of my 

fourth day in On 
nalinda. It was snowing heavily outside and a boisterous wind 
hurled the flakes spitefully against the windows of the wi 
hall where we sat around the fire digesting our rather indigestib 
supper. I commented, I remember, on the- number and im 
pressiveness of the signs ‘‘No Checks Cashed” which our land 
lord had posted not only at the desk but in conspicuous positions 
throughout the public rooms of the hotel. 

‘Have you had much trouble with checks, Mr. Barlow?” | 
ventured. 

He regarded me in silence for a space. shifted his terrific 
stogie from one corner of his mouth to the other and then smiled 
with the unoccupied corner. Then he turned to the Boswellian 
clerk at his elbow. 

“Has there been any trouble about checks in this town, 
Jason?”’ he repeated. 

Jason blinked and nodded rapidly. His pale features twisted 
themselves into an eager grin. 

‘Has there!” he echoed, and emitted a falsetto giggle. 

“Huh!” grunted Mr. Barlow. “Shall I tell ‘em about it, eh, 
Jason?” 

“Yes, tell ‘em about it, Mr. Barlow.” 

There was a pause while Mr. Barlow crossed his legs 

“Well.” he began slowly, “it was just about a year ago, I 
guess—before Christmas, anyway. A fellow by the name ol 
Sparks—Montagu E. Sparks it was, wasn’t it, Jason?—blew 
into town with a snowstorm and a lot of fancy baggage. He 
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“I paid old Lieb- 
strom five hundred 
dollars for this f 
thing. Wéill any- 
one give me one 

hundred in cash for it?’ 





1ad two trunks with a vellow stripe painted aroun em an 
had two trunk th a yell t ted ar 1 them and 
the labels of all the hotels in Europe, I guess, plastered on so 
thick it looked like a picture gallery. \nd he was a gay dresser, 


too, Mr. Sparks was—the kind I’ve seen hanging thick around 
Saratoga when I’ve gone to the Springs to get rid of my good 
health. Nice-looking, affable sort of a fellow, though, eh, 
Jason? What I'd call a mixer. 


‘Well, he came to stay here at the hotel—why, I don’t exactly 


kno Said he was looking over factory sites. He registered 
from Rochester and it was none of my business just what his 
business was anyway, especially when he took the best room in 
the hotel with a private bath and paid his bills besides. I'll 
tell you more about his paying his bills later. 


“I said he was a good mixer, didn’t I? Why, the very first 
evening he was here he had his waitress—Bessie, it was, wasn’t 
it, Jason?—he had Bessie giggling all through supper and he 
had Charlie—he was bell-hop then—running out to Gorini’s 
Restaurant to get him hooch. Anybody in the hotel—man, 
woman or child—would have done anything he asked. And he 
had a way of giving tips It was like he was receiving a 
lavor instead of giving one. Yes, he was an affable, genial 
fellow that knew how to make himself liked. 

Che first evening, directly after supper, he came up to 
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me at the desk. 
v4) * *Mr. Barlow,’ 
WA ] | he says, ‘I'll trade 
one of your best 
cigars for a little 
conversation 
I’m a gregarious 
animal,’ he says, 
‘and I’m feeling 
a little lonely. 
Come out by the 
fire and smoke a 
Corona with me 
and tell me the 
scandal.’ 
‘Well, there 
was nothing to 
keep me behind the desk 
so I says to myself, ‘I 
might as well see what 
sort of a bird this new 
guest of mine is.’ And I 
accepted his invitation 
and his cigar. 

“We talked, him and 

me, until near midnight, 
I guess. He'd been all 
over the world and was a 
good talker, too. Told 
me a whole lot of things I 
hadn’t known and maybe a whole lot of things he 
hadn’t known himself. China, Egypt, the Bal 
kans, Rome, Paris, London and points nearer home 
—he'd seen ’em all. And he told me all about 
himself—not his business self, understand, but his 
personal self. 
“ *T’m married to the sweetest little woman in the world, Mr 
Barlow,’ he says. ‘She’s waiting for me now at home in Rochester 
with the kiddy. Been married five years next April and not a 
cross word yet.’ 

“When I saw him reach for his inside coat pocket I guessed 
what was coming, and sure enough he fished out a little photo 
graph of the wife. She was holding a baby no uglier than the 
general run. 

**Fine,’ I says; ‘there’s nothing like a couple of anchors 
I suppose you'll be hurrying back to them as soon as you get 
through here in Onnalinda?’ 

“He shook his head gloomily and ran his hand across his 
straight black hair like they do on the stage. 

““*No such luck,’ he savs. ‘I’ve got to go out to Frisco first 
on a very important deal, the most important deal I’ve ever 
been in on. To be frank, Mr. Barlow, there’s just about two 
hundred thousand dollars there for me providing I go out and 
take it before the end of the year. An option 

“He stopped right there and I guessed he thought he'd been 
getting too confidential. Anyway he changed the subject and 
began asking me about factory sites and real estate in general 
and who were the big financial men in the town to see. I 
remember that he asked carelessly if Liebstrom, the jeweler, 
wasn't a pretty big duck in this small pond. Well, Oscar is, 
and I told him so. 

‘I might look in on him and establish friendly relations,’ 
says Mr. Sparks with a queer sort of smile. ‘What's your local 
bank like?’ he goes on. ‘Up and doing?’ 

“*The Onnalinda Trust? Well, hardly, Old man Barry’s a 
little mite timid. Liberty Bonds is about all he trusts and I 
guess he’s worried about them. He’s not exactly a speculator.’ 

* “Tt’s a good fault—conservatism,’ says Sparks smugly. 








“About that time the clock over there struck midnight,” 
continued our landlord, ‘“‘and that ended our conversation for 
that evening. But don’t think it ended it for all the other 
evenings that Sparks stayed on in town. That man seemed to 
like to sit around and talk and he seemed to sort of cotton to 
me. And I must say I liked him—vou just couldn't help liking 
him. Why, even now I'd be glad to see him walk in and sign 
the old register. Not,’’ Mr. Barlow added a little sadly, ‘that 
I expect he will. 

“Inside of three days he knew everyone in town that he 
wanted to know. ‘The girls flirted with him and dogs wagged 
their tails when they passed him on Main Street. He was about 
the most popular man, I guess, in Onnalinda, eh, Jason?” 

“Yes, confound him,” agreed Jason, and we judged that pos 
sibly the clerk had had cause for jealousy. 

“T can’t say,” continued Mr. Barlow, ‘that he spent much 
time looking at factory sites, but he didn’t seem to be in any 
hurry. Always smiling and cheerful and saying, ‘It’s best to 
look the ground over carefully.’ But he didn’t seem even to be 
doing that. In fact, he seemed to be a lot more taken up in 
his mind about this big deal of his that he was going to pull off 
in San Francisco. 

‘*Two hundred thousand smackers, Mr. Barlow, but I got to 
get out there before New Year's.’ 

Then,’ says I, ‘you'd better get busy and wind up your job 
here quick.’ 

‘Oh,’ says he with a wave of his arm, ‘that is a mere trifle 
and I don’t want to be precipitate.’ 

“At the end of the week I gave him his bill. It wasn’t very 
much—thirty something dollars, I guess. 

‘**Very moderate, Mr. Barlow,’ he says—‘very moderate con- 
sidering the quality of what you provide. I wonder if 
you'd mind taking my check for it on my home bank in 
Rochester?’ 

“Well, I suppose I'd have minded if it had been anybody but 
him, and I suppose | hesitated a second or two. He must have 
noticed it, because he said quick as a flash, ‘If there's the slightest 
objection to a check I'll be delighted to pay 
cash and perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
send the check through in the meantime. I 
shall need cash, in any case, before I go, and 
it may take a few days to get the collection 
on it from Rochester.’ 

“I felt a little cheap; it seemed so un- 
friendly, you know. So I told him his check 
was good as gold at my hotel as long as he 
wanted to stay. I sent it through, and 
that’s exactly what it was—as good as gold. 
He'd josh me about it afterward. ‘Want to 
cash another bad check for me?’ he'd say. 
And I'd say: ‘If everybody’s check was as 
good as vours I wouldn't have to have that 
sign up over the desk, Mr. Sparks.’ 

“You can be sure that I didn’t hesitate 
again about accepting his signature. It’s 
part of a hotel man’s business to treat good 
customers right—and to be disagreeable as 
hell to bad ones.” 

Our landlord here paused to regard his 
stogie, which lay dead but reeking between 
his fingers. 

“That's the trouble with 
talking so much,”’ he observed; 
“it spoils a good smoke.” 
And, rather disgustedly, 
he hurled the horrible butt 
into the fire. 

‘Ever since the golden days 
of prohibition,’ he resumed, 
“the restaurant run by my 
friend Franco Gorini has been 
one of the few cheerful spots 
left in town. As you gentle- 
men know, we sell no liquor 
here in the Congress House, 
either publicly or privately. 
That's why I’m still a poor 
man. Well, Mr. Sparks be- 
came very quickly a good friend of Gorini’s, which was only 
natural considering that Sparks had a thoroughly gentlemanly 
thirst and the money to satisfy it with. He never drank too 
much but he almost never drank too little. And I'll say this 
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for him—that drink only made him more genial and likable. 
So when he wasn’t sitting here of an evening he’d be down at 
Gorini’s, hobnobbing with the waiters and the cashier and Mr. 
and Madame Gorini themselves. Franco said he had a fine 
taste for wines, and Franco Gorini had ought to know. 

‘‘\bout three days before Christmas he says to me sort of 
sadly, as if he hated leaving, ‘I'll be clearing out almost any 
day now, Mr. Barlow. I’ve just about landed that factory 
site and I don’t dare put off starting for Frisco much longer. 
Something might happen to delay me on the way and then I'd 
be in a pretty fix. Look at this telegram I got today from my 
partner out there.’ 

‘He pulled out a telegram which I knew he'd got that day 
because I’d handed it to him myself over the desk. It said 
Don't be late or you miss sure quarter million. It’s just question 
of bringing a little cash and signing vour name before New 
Year's.’ 

‘*Gosh!’ I says. ‘It’s always you fellows with money that 
make money easy.’ 

* "Oh, I don’t know,’ he says, laughing. ‘I’ve been working 
pretty hard since I’ve been here and you've no idea how hard 
my partner may have been working out in California. It all 
looks easy at the end, but it has to be carefully prepared.’ 

“The very next day I see him talking in the lobby to old 
Jeff Benson. Well, Jeff owns some property just on the edge of 
the town that he'd been trying to sell and I figure that he'd 
found a purchaser in young Mr. Sparks. Sure enough, after 
Jeff left Sparks comes up to me rubbing his hands. 

**That’s fixed, 1 guess, Mr. Barlow, and my job here’s done. 
I'm leaving tomorrow on the night train.’ ”’ 

Once more Mr. Barlow paused, doubtless to give emphasis to 
his next statements. 

*“Mark you, now,” he said, “that ‘tomorrow’ was going to be 
the day before Christmas. Just keep remembering that. be- 
cause it’s important. Well, Mr. Sparks is up bright and cheerful 
and early. He does his packing in the morning, has his dinner 
here in the hotel, and then says to me that he thinks he'll go 
shopping and buy himself some little souvenir 
to celebrate having wound up his job so 
successfully. 

**And maybe,’ says he with a wink, ‘I'll 
stop in later at Gorini’s and open up some 
wine. They've been so nice and friendly to 
me,’ he says. 

‘So he starts out as pleasant and innocent- 
looking as a baby going to a party. First he 
drops in at Oscar Liebstrom, the jeweler. 

‘Mr. Liebstrom,’ he says, *I want to cele 
brate my work in your town by treating m) 
self to a present. I’ve put over a pretty nice 
deal here, and I guess I owe myself something 
pretty nice to commemorate it. Now, I've 
always wanted a watch—a real fine watch, I 
mean, with chimes and split-second hands and 
all the trimmings. and I’m not afraid of the 
price. Just let me see the best you've got 
in the store, Mr. Liebstrom.’ 

“Well. you can be sure that 
Oscar don’t need any more 
urging. and he brings out a 
beautiful gold repeater that | 
don't guess he ever dreamed 
he could sell to anyone i 
Onnalinda. 

“*That looks like the ar 


ticle, says Sparks. ‘How 
much will it set me back 

‘***Five hundred, sir, is the 
price,” savs Oscar, trembling 
with joy. 


“All right,” says Sparks 
‘it’s mine. Only I want my 
initials engraved on the back 
within an hour. Can you do 
it in time?’ 

“Oscar. to make the sale, 
would have engraved the Ten 
Commandments on that watch in ten minutes, I guess. He said 
there'd be no trouble. But when Sparks nodded carelessly and 
started toward the door Oscar remembered that he hadn't seen 
any cash as yet. ‘ 

“It’s our custom,’ he says graciously, ‘to demand a deposit 


Mr. Sparks became very 
quickly a good customer at 
Gorini's Restaurant 
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“<I want my initials engraved on the back within an hour. Can you do it?” 





Liebstrom, to 


make the sale, would have engraved the Ten Commandments on that watch in ten minutes 


before engraving any article of value. You'll understand, I’m 
sure, Mr. Sparks.’ 
“Sparks understood right away. 

Certainly, Mr. Liebstrom,’ says he; ‘how careless: of me. 
But I'll do more than make a deposit, I'll pay for the watch in 
full. That is,’ he adds easily, as if it was a matter of no con- 
sequence—‘that is, if you'll take my check for it.’ 

“Well,” continued our landlord with a slow, amused smile, 
“there was poor old Oscar Liebstrom up against it in about the 
same way I’d been. He had a good customer in sight, but to 
hold him he had to accept an unknown check. Only in Oscar’s 
case the check was for a very tidy little amount—much more 
than I'd had to gamble on. 

Oscar did the only thing possible; he bowed, and scraped, 
and smiled, and asked for a reference. 

Of course,’ says Sparks, ‘quite right, Mr. Liebstrom. That’s 
only business. Sound business between two sound business men. 
I suggest that you call up Mr. Barlow of the Congress House on 
the telephone and ask him if my check is O. K. I’m willing,’ he 
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adds with a modest little smile, ‘to stand or fall by what he says.’ 

“Oscar brightens up at once because, though there’s no love 
lost between him and me, I guess he don’t hesitate to take my 
say-so as a reference. 

“ ‘Thank you, Mr. Sparks,’ he says; ‘if you'll excuse me for half 
a minute I'll get Mr. Barlow on the telephone right away.’ 

“He did. Well, gentlemen, what could I say? I said the only 
thing I could—that I had known Mr. Montagu E. Sparks for 
two weeks, that during that period three of his checks had gone 
through my hands and had been promptly paid, and that his 
baggage and personal effects were those of a man in very com 
fortable circumstances. And I put in for good measure that 
Sparks seemed to me like a nice young fellov. Mark, now, 
that in all that I said not an atom more than the absolute truth 

“Oscar was not only satisfied—he was tickled to death. It 
meant that there was five hundred dollars coming into his pocket 
and a white elephant of a watch going out of his store. You can't 
blame Oscar for being pleased. 

“ ‘Mr. Sparks,’ he said, grinning, ‘it’s (Continued on page 58) 
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“ITS ALL 


By Leonard 
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Fléville, in the Meuse-Argonne area, as it looks today and as it looked when the caissons went rolling 
wanted to go back there to live. But the caissons, no longer rolling, are still occasionally in evidence, 


as HERE yuh goin’ this summer, Steamer?” 
“Up to see the battlefields.” 
“Huh! You won't see anything. It’s all been 
rebuilt. ’Tisn’t worth the time and money to go up 
there. They feed their cows on the trenches.” 

**How do you know?” 

“IT read it in the newspapers.” 

Thus I conversed with my friend. The man addressed as 
Steamer was me. They call me that after very short acquain 
tance. 

Well, I kept right on my way to the battlefields. They might 
have been all torn down and built up and filled in, and cows might 
feed where the old G. I. cans bloomed, but they couldn't level out 
Mont Sec, nor build Montfaucon over, nor move the hills along 
the Marne. I could see those, and I wanted to look at ‘em with 
out keeping one eye peeled for the nearest hole. So I went, and 
the battlefields were there and they weren't changed a bit. 

There were, roughly, ten millions or so of men that lived and 
fought and died in a small corner of France for four years. They 
had dugouts to sleep in, kitchens to eat from, gun emplacements 
of all calibres from the one-pounder to Big Bertha, railroads to 
bring up supplies, aviation fields, rest centers, ration dumps, 
training areas, and trenches and barbed wire enough to encircle 
the world several times. At the signing of the Armistice the 
armies receded from this area as the tide does from a beach. Who 
would clean it up? Who would so change and modify and rebuild 
that area that a soldier that had spent just one night in it 
wouldn’t be able to recognize the trench where he rested his 
weary head when he wasn’t looking to see where the last water 
melon had landed? Chateau-Thierry, Rheims and the larger 
towns were more or less built up because they had inhabitants 
that wanted to come back and live there, but in the woods 
between the Marne and the Vesle nobody lived even before the 
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war, and the Argonne was the same. The people that lived in the 
Marne country seemed to have gone elsewhere to farm, and what 
few Polacks and Italians have gone into the Argonne to try to 
make a living hasn’t even dented the landscape. France lost a 
million or so farmers during the four vears of war, too. And yet 
I have heard people say that the battlefields are all changed 
Whadduyuh mean changed? How come changed? I've never 
heard a man who was there when those battlefields were doing 
their stuff as a stage for the Big Show say that they were changed 
Not even in the Year of Grace One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-Six. 

There was an elderly gentleman that came out to me one day 
in Chateau-Thierry where I was hanging my lip over a small 
glassful of distilled sunshine. ‘I’m disappointed in my trip to 
the battlefields,” said he. ‘I came up here to see mud and blood 
and wreckage and the mark of the heel of war. and I haven't seen 
a thing interesting.” 

“Well.”’ said I, “‘I don't know about all that. I don’t remember 
much of it when I was here during the war, but this town hasn't 
changed a great deal. They had quite a scrap here.”’ 

“Yes.” said he, “I know. The Marines made a heroic defense 
here. Wonderful men, wonderful men.”’ 

This was a good start to friendship, since I was in the Third 
Division, but the old boy didn’t mean it, I knew. 

“They had quite a scrap,” I went on, “‘and I think the marks of 
it are deeper here than they are in the Argonne.”’ 

“Where is it?” he cried. ‘What marks?” 

“What would you like to see for marks?” 

“Well, the pictures I have seen have trenches and tanks and 
barbed wire, and not houses and so forth like there are here.” 

“IT can show ’em all to you,” said I, “but don’t make any 
cracks about the Marines. They're a fine corps. I know that, but 
I don’t like to have other people tell me so oftener than once 4 
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CHANGED" 


H. Nason 





along. All changed? Some-—because the Flévillers 
witness the one in a meadow shown in the circle 


day. I'll show you some wire if you’d really like to see it.” 

We went up the hill behind the hotel and there was as nice a 
belt of wire as a man would want to see. 

“Why, this is all overgrown,” said he. ‘The trees hide it 
completely.” 

Sure, because it was laid in these woods originally. They 
put it here so that the alert observers of the Allies wouldn’t see it 
and have the artillery hash it up. The idea was to have the poor 
infantry run into it all blinded by smoke and confused by passing 
events. 

rhere was a trench behind that wire, perfectly traceable. A 
man could kick over a pile of leaves and find stick grenades by the 
dozen underneath. Their handles were rotted and some of the 
hooks were rusted, but otherwise they were perfectly recognizable. 
Farther back in the woods was the support position, big deep 
dugouts, caved in, because the thrifty French had stripped the 
woodwork to repair their own shattered houses with. There was 
a pile of wire bunks ten feet high there. The Germans looked 
after the comfort of their men, even in new sectors and a war of 
movement. Those bunks are all over the old front, used as 
gates, fences, chicken houses, anything that requires a wire mesh. 

You can go back in these woods for miles,”’ said I, “‘clear to 
the Vesle, and find German positions all the way.” 

Well, let’s,” said the gentleman with me. So we did. The 
Stull was there, but he wasn’t pleased. There was an engineer 
dump that the Boche used to store pontoons in, a man could see 
where they had had picket lines, he could trace the route of nar- 
row-gauge railroads. 

“It doesn’t mean a thing to me,” objected my companion. 
“You say it’s here, but all I can see are a few holes in the ground, 
some hunks of dried leather, and what looks like an ancient cow 
path. -I can see the same things in any woods, even right back 
where I live in Westfield, Mass.” 
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I guess he was right. The tourists go through ChAateau- 
Thierry in a cloud of dust. “See the Battlefields in a Day.”’ 
They see the Cathedral at Rheims and think they've seen the 
war. And if you show a civilian an actual dugout or a trench, it 
doesn’t mean a thing to him. 

“Tt looks like a muddy old ditch,” says he. Well, what does he 
think a trench should look like? 

I took a man up one afternoon to see the American lines 
behind Crezancy. I don’t know what outfit was in them, either 
the 30th or the 38th Infantry. The dugouts were just the way 
the Yanks marched out and left them—tin cans and equi ment 
all over the place, broken rifles, ammunition cases, pieces of gas 
masks and blankets, and all kinds of things that were either 
opened graves or fox-holes. Might have been both, serving as a 
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Romagne-sous-Montfaucon is no longer the mass of ruins which the Armistice left it. But in the rolling country 
round about there still exists plenty of proof that there was a war, especially to the eye of the man who was there in 
1918. The largest A. E. F. cemetery is located close to the village of Romagne 








fox hole first and a 
grave afterward. 

It was wet in those 
woods and my 
friend caught cold. 

He said it was a 
damned poor thing 

to walk a man 
three miles to see. 

I'll bet there are 
some doughboys 
who once lived in 
those dugouts that 
would walk 
quite a way to see 
‘em again. They’re 
there. A man could 
spend the night in ’em 
now. They’re built out 
of rough birch and the 
French haven’t molested ’em 
for either firewood or build- 
ing purposes. 

Before I forget, though it has 
nothing to do with this subject, 
Camp Genicart, near Bordeaux, is rot- 
ting slowly away, but it’s as complete as the 
day the last Yank marched out to Carbon Blanc—bar- 
racks, guard-house, showers, canteen, Y. M. C. A., and 
Liberty Theatre. The theatre was built after I was there in the 
spring of 1918, but I got a great kick out of that faded sign seen 
from the Paris road, ‘Liberty Theatre.”’ I'll bet there were some 
wild audiences in that old shack after the Armistice! 

The house next to the hotel in Chateau-Thierry sheltered me 
one night when I’d been down in the town doing something or 
other, and it was too late to go back to the battery. The old 
sheet iron was up in the windows just as we'd left it, and there 
was an old mess kit in the fireplace with an undecipherable name 
and “‘F Company 4th Infantry” on it. This was in 1925, but this 
last summer someone was remodelling the house and the old 
relics were gone. 

Well, I should worry, there’s plenty more where they came 
from. There wasn’t a fence post from Epieds to Bazoches but 
what had either an American helmet or a lantern or a meat can 
or some piece of equipment hung on it. The farmers find ’em in 
the fields and hang ’em on the posts to delight the passerby. That 
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a) country up behind 
Chateau-Thierry 
where the Boche 
gave us such a rub 
in late July and 
August of 1918 Is 
full of stuff. There 
is a hill somewhere 
east of Cohan and 
Coulonges, above a 
sugar factory and 
a little town that I 

think was called 
Abblugny. The 
28th did their stuff 
on that hill, because 
a bird from that out 
fit was with me on my 
last visit and he told me 
so. Lam not one of thos 
newspaper birds that go 
over the front and get out the 
little red book when they come 
to a town tosee what outfit fought 
in the town. The book is mostly 
wrong, having been written by some 
hombre in Chaumont or even farther awa) 
than that. Well,on this hill wasa British cemetery. 
It’s all gone now; the bodies have been taken away. They 
were Tommies that were killed around there in 1914. Just 
behind the cemetery in the woods is a trench system, a hastil) 
dug affair, probably started after the salient began to cave 
But they must have had a hell of a fight there. The ground Is 
covered with stick grenades, and if a man digs his toe down into 
the mud he'll kick up a few Springfield cartridges. Behind th 
trenches. sweeping up the hill, and clear away down the other 
side as far as Arcy-le-Ponsart, are trenches, dugouts, and old 
camps, a permanent position, probably a big supply dump. The 
place is littered with wicker shell cases, rotting harness, wagon 
parts—the wheels are all gone, the Frogs got ’em—Boche helmets 
some still in the sacks they came out of the cases in, wire bunks, 

Jerry gas masks, and once in a while a piece of rotting American 

cartridge belt, or a Yank helmet with the lining gone and a hole 

through the top. There are quite a few opened graves there. 
where the searchers have come through and dug up a Yank, and 

once in a while a man will see an oblong of black high grass, or o! 
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There's been considerable reconstruction at Dun-sur-Meuse—you'd hardly expect the Dunians to get along without their 
bridge, even if it did look more picturesque as a ruin. But from the church on the hilltop, commanding one of the most 
extensive views in the whole Meuse-Argonne area, the visitor can still look out over a battlefield that hasn't quite come back 
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thick lusty bushes, 
that mark a place 
where the cleaners- 
up dug up a grave, 
found a German in 
it, and filled him = 
in again. ‘of Fes 

Sometimes there 
seems to be doubt 
as to whether 
Germany lost the 
war or not. Now 
to anyone that en- 
tertains such a 
doubt, let me recom- 
mend a trip to the 
battlefields. The Ger- 
mans bury their dead 
with care. I can remem- 
ber once or twice when 
we'd shoved them pretty 
hard and we’d get into a 
place where there were a lot of 
their dead. Then they’d organize 
a counter-attack and we'd retire to 
rectify our lines. I wish someone had 
been clocking me during those retirements. 
I'll bet a few sprint records would have been ruined. 
Well, maybe the next morning we'd shove the Boche out 
again and there wouldn’t be a stiff in sight except our own. Not 
one German. All cleaned up and taken away somewhere to be 
buried. Buried in style, too. Some farmer along the Marne 
ploughed up a German that had been buried wrapped in the 
regimental colors. He must have been put down in 1914 because 
they didn’t carry colors after 1916. They took the flag off him 
and sent it to a museum in Paris. What happened to the body 
doesn't appear in the record. Poor Kraut! He must have been 
quite a boy to be buried in the flag of his regiment. He probably 
commanded a forlorn hope, or held some threatened point until 
reliei came, but was killed himself. 

I’ve heard about these German field funerals from some that 
have attended. They were keen. The colonel and squadron com- 
mancders acting as bearers sometimes, and a whole sector stand- 
ing bareheaded. They pinned a Cross on the body sometimes, 
and ve him his unsheathed sword to hold and wrapped him up 
in the flag and lowered him down. That’s a warrior’s end for 
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to be ploughed up 
by a Frog in 
wooden shoes and 
have the flag sent 
~ to Paris for the 
tourists to look at. 
That’s a warrior’s 
end, too. That’s 
what a man gets 
for being a soldier, 
especially if he 
fights on the losing 
side. That man’s 
family haven’t any 
delusions about who 
won the war. 

I think the Boche got 
a raw deal on the grave 
proposition, though. They 

had cemeteries, especially 
in the country back of St. 
Mihiel, at Vigneulles, at 
Marcheville,at Allamont and other 
places, with really elaborate granite 
headstones with the inscription, “‘Honor 
Our Heroes. Here Lies in God Comrade 
Ernst Koppel, 2d Company, 77th Infantry. 

This stone the gift of his loving comrades.”” Mind you, the 
Frogs tore all those stones up and chucked ’em into the ditch. 
You can see them there today, all in a heap. Then the Frogs put 
up wooden markers, with the names painted on, and if the rain 
washed it off, and no one knew who was in the grave, who cared? 
It was only a Boche. I think this is coarse stuff. When a guy is 
dead, let him go home, or let his people come and look after him. 

Well, that’s enough for generalization. I’m going to tell about 
what I saw of the places where I had been. I was a buck 
sergeant of the 76th Field Artillery, Third Division. I craved to 
see one of our old battery positions. My first trip up to the lines 
after the war it rained like hell and the grass was waist-high 
this was in 1925—so I couldn’t get in where I wanted to, but this 
year I was bound I was going to see that position. It was the 
second one we had on the front, in the woods near Petit Bordeaux 
Farm above Chateau-Thierry. I took the wife up to show her 
where her husband used to fight the war. Well, now, I used to 
run back and forth from the battery to (Continued on page 80) 
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rw and country , we associate ourselves together - for the : following purposes: Qo uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com 
munity, stateand nation; to combat the auto of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might ; to promote 

anal’ to pevrd the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 











peace and ‘good will on earth jlo safeguard 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion 
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You Have An A [ppointment 


N NOVEMBER 2d the political system of the 

United States—its system of government— 
will undergo a test. On that day the voters of the 
United States will elect a new national House of 
Representatives, one-third of the members of the 
United States Senate, thirty-four governors of States, 
hundreds of members of state legislatures and thou- 
sands of county and local officers. 

The election on November 2d will determine 
whether ours is still a truly representative form of 
government, as our forefathers believed it should be, 
or whether it has become non-representative because 
of the apathy or indifference of one-half of our 
citizenship. 

On the eve of this year’s elections two alarming 
facts stand out, warnings from the country’s last two 
Presidential elections. In 1920 fewer than fifty per- 
cent of the eligible voters went to the polls. In 1924 
scarcely more than fifty percent of the eligible voters 
performed the duty which every good citizen owes to 
his country. This year’s election will determine 
whether or not the tendency revealed in 1920 and 
1924 is still operating, whether or not civic conscious- 
ness is dying of dry rot. 

For many months The American Legion, in con- 
junction with the National Civic Federation, has been 
appealing to the voters of the United States to rally 
for a determined stand in defense of our most cher- 
ished principle of government. In thousands of 
communities public meetings have been held under 
the auspices of posts of The American Legion, and 
at these meetings dozens of other civic and patriotic 
organizations have pledged their help to the Legion 
and the National Civic Federation in carrying on 
campaigns to induce as many citizens as possible to 
vote on November 2d and to vote intelligently. 

The Legion’s National Americanism Commission, 
in carrying on this national movement to re-awaken 
interest of citizens in public affairs, has given to the 
whole country impressive evidence that the Legion is 
performing in peacetime services every bit as impor- 
tant as Legionnaires rendered in the war. The 
movement now being carried on is not to end on 
November 2d, but is to be continued undiminished. 
Voters are being urged not only to vote, but also to 
make themselves effective units in the machinery of 
party politics by which public servants are selected 
and governmental policies given life. The Legion is 
not concerned with the individual’s political beiiefs. 
It does not care with which party he chooses to align 
himself. 

Exposures of wholesale vote buying at primary 
elections call attention to the evils which creep in 
when every-day citizens lose interest in government 


and relegate their own duties to politicians represent- 
ing selfish small-group interests. The nauseating 
revelations of vote buying in several States show 
what happens when, through the apathy of good 
citizens, public affairs are manipulated brazenly and 
contemptuously by professional panderers of the 
ballot box. These revelations also are a national 
danger signal. If the non-voting citizen of the 
United States does not re-assert his rights, he is going 
to find his Government some day nothing more than 
a soviet of organized selfishness. He will find voting 
in the House and the Senate, not the representatives 
of the people of the United States, but the collar- 
marked agents of private interests. 

Every Legionnaire may read with profit the article 
by Albert J. Beveridge, former United States Senator, 
distinguished scholar and statesman, appearing in 
this issue. It is significant when an American with 
such a notable record in public life calls attention to 
the higher duties of citizenship which transcend the 
fealties and implied obligations of partisanship. The 
ideals of this nation will be safeguarded when politi- 
cal parties realize that they will be judged by per- 
formance and not by labels, when they understand 
that there exists a great opinion-holding, intelligent 
army of citizenship exercising the political balance of 
power, which insists upon honest and unfettered 
leadership, which will not be confused by false issues, 
which steadfastly seeks to place in office outstanding, 
worthy, competent men and turns away from the 
candidate who is no more than a beli sheep owned 
and branded by exploiters of the public. 

November the Second is a day on which every 
citizen can help bring politics back to the people and 
the people back to politics. 


The First Great November Eleventh 


HE Mayflower Compact, called by Mr. 

Beveridge in this issue one of the gospels of 
Americanism, produced the first “‘civill body politick” 
established in America. Drawn up and signed on 
November 11, 1620, before the Pilgrims had actually 
reached their destination, it embodied fundamental 
principles of democratic government that were to be 
incorporated in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution—principles that were to be fought 
for at Lexington and Bunker Hill and Yorktown, at 
Cantigny and at St. Mihiel and in the dank thickets 
of the Argonne. 

But the little company that found harborage on 
the “stern and rock-bound coast” of Massachusetts 
Bay could not have been expected to look as far 
ahead as that. Some of them declined to look ahead 
at all. “In these hard and difficult beginnings,” records 
Governor Bradford in his history, “they found some 
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discontents and murmurings arise amongst some, 
and mutinous speeches and carriage in other, but 
they were soon quelled, and overcome, by the wisdom, 
patience, and just and equal carriage of things by 
the governor and better part.” 

Bolshevism in 1620! The malady is not new. And 
the cure—‘wisdom, patience, and just and equal 
carriage of things’—has never been improved upon. 


Proof 


OUNGSTERS are pretty well along in school 
now who know of the World War only by hear- 
say. Thev have no cause to be ignorant of it, 
because in the last eight years there has been plenty 


1918—-THE END OF THE TRAIL 
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than in any year since the Armistice—and that’s 
eight years altogether. 

It does no harm, on the eve of the eighth anniver- 
sary of the end of hostilities, to run back through 
that eight years’ conversation and consider for a 
moment what the war was fought for and whether its 
objective was attained. The war was fought to 
suppress the autocracy of Prussianism, and to pre- 
serve for humanity the benefits of such essentially 
democratic forms of government as those of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America. 

The best proof that the objective was triumphantly | 
gained is the very fact that there has been so much_ | 
argument about it and as a result of it ever since. 

It is only in democracies that men are permitted td | 
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Already you notice that your figure 

is beginning to get more generous 

and you loosen your vest when sit- 
ting at a desk 


T HAD never struck me, until the editor of this magazine 
mentioned it the other day, that the average age of those 


who served during the late war is thirty-five. Not many 

of you went in under nineteen and of course the youngest 

in the draft had to be twenty-one. That was, at the earliest, 
about nine years ago. 

That got me to thinking. Thirty-five or forty, if one is in good 
health, is the very prime of life. There should be a long stretch 
of it ahead, filled with useful and joyous activities. And there 
will be, with the great majority of you. But 
with some, an increasingly greater number each 
succeeding year, the whole scheme of things 
will be changed. They will be laid up or laid 
out, by illness or death, brought on by some- 
thing they have done or not done, a calamity 
that could easily have been prevented. 

It is not a bad idea once in a while to take 
thought for the morrow before the morrow 
comes so that we may have a reasonable assur- 
ance that there will be a morrow 
and many morrows to follow it. 

We are very fortunate to be living 
in this year of our Lord nineteen 
twenty-six, when the average length 
of life is fifty-eight and not twenty- 
five or thirty as it was, say, five 
hundred years ago. Every decade 
adds a year or two or three to the 
expectancy of life, as the insurance 
people say; just that much toward 
the three score and ten of the 
Psalmist. 

It is a safe bet that when he 
allotted that age to man the average 
age was near twenty-five, probably 
less. Of course there were aged people in those 
days but the terrible infant mortality and the 
infectious diseases of childhood, the pestilences 
that slaughtered literally millions in single 
epidemics and the almost constant wars, cut 
down the average terribly. 

People pretty generally, even among the 
poorest, are now being taught how to rear their 
children, and epidemic diseases like bubonic 
plague, smallpox, malaria and yellow fever are 
almost unknown. Typhoid fever is fast reaching 
the vanishing point; tuberculosis is on the wane, 
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By Dr. Stanley 


Illustrations by 


and so are many other menaces to life, health 
and happiness. 

Science has done all this for us. Doctors 
and sanitarians have been at work for many 
vears to lessen the death toll and lengthen 
life. By the way. did it ever strike you that 
the medical profession is the only class of 
people that bend every energy toward putting themselves out of 
business? I had to put that thought over here because I am a 
doctor. But it is gospel truth. 

And now having all this done for us, what are we going to do 
about it? What can we do ourselves to add to this expectancy 
of life and especially to insure a strong. vigorous, normal lif 
George, who is in this case the medical profession and not the 
sleeping car porter, cannot do it all. In any specific instance, sa\ 
yours, he can go only part way. 

Toward this matter of length of life. in your case for instanc 
you can take one of two attitudes. You can say “Well, I’m fora 
short life and a merry one."’ The man who first said that was a 
wise guy but neither he nor we have been wise enough to turn it 
about. 

Or, alternatively speaking, you can keep vourself fit, avoid 
certain dangers into which otherwise you would run blindly, and 
lengthen out the brickle thread of life, as an old preacher of my 
boyhood was wont to say. And this without cutting out the fun 

No one really wants 
to grow old but very 
few in the flush of 
youth or the prime of 
life look upon such an 
event in their own 
cases. except as ver) 
remote. The grow 
ing old or the un 
timely taking off of 
others is an easy mat 
ter to contemplate but 
regarding oneself 
let's see. what were we talking 
about before this disagreeable 
subject came up? 

There is a quality of the 
human mind, a beneficial quality 
mostly. that suppresses disagree 
able thoughts and experiences 
Most of the things you forget are 
better forgotten. You cannot 
remember the names of people 
who have not impressed you 
pleasurably. Many of the shocks 
of your life are hidden in your 
- memory until another shock or a 
In our secret crisis brings them up to view, 
hearts we all out of your unconscious mind 
want to be San- And so we don’t, except at rare 
dows or Demp- times. think of death or disease 
seys or Tildens ever threatening ourselves. but 

death is inevitable and so are the 
disabilities of old age, if death 
does not get to us first. It would 
be a good thing to take this 
thought out once ina while and 
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WILL YOU 


FIFTY ? 


M. Rinehart 


TD Skidmore 


look it square in the face with the idea of 
postponing the advent of both insofar as 
we Can. 

The worst thing to contemplate—and 
for that reason most of us consistently refuse to do it—is the 
infirmities that come with age. No one wants to be a burden to 
himself and to others. One thing that should lessen the horror 
of this very disagreeable subject is the fact that they can be 
postponed and many of them entirely side-stepped if we only do 
think about them as possibilities and act accordingly. 

Every one who has reached a certain period of life begins to 
look for a remedy to bring about rejuvenation. Now the proper 
time to look for it is long before juvenation ends. One must 
begin early to search for the Fountain of Youth. 

3y the Fountain of Youth I do not mean the thing that Ponce 
de Leon looked for, but only that strength and vigor and ability 
to enjoy life which one’s age at any given time justifies. In some 
ways they lessen with the years but in others they broaden and 
deepen. Our enjoyment and usefulness certainly depend to a 
large degree upon the efficiency of this machine of ours. 

One of the ways by which we keep our bodies and minds going 
to full capacity is by exercise. In these days of high pressure, 
when everything must be done as quickly as possible, when we 
have the telephone and the automobile to 
help us speed up, fewer people than ever 
before are really exercising their bodies. 

Of course more people are getting out of 
doors. They use their legs, to push clutch 
and brake, and their arms, 
to turn a steering wheel. 
They exercise by watching a 
ball game or a tennis match 
or a prize-fight. They love 
adventure and the great out- 
doors so they see Tom Mix 
and Bill Hart on the screen. 
Then they ride home after a 
hard two hours! 

In our secret hearts we 
all want to be Sandows or 
Dempseys or Tildens, to 
have strength and endurance 
and skill, but most of us 
cannot for various 
reasons. The neces- 
sity of earning a liv- 
ing in other ways, for 
instance. The lack of 
opportunity and the 
lack of the physique to 
start with. And also 
a general laziness of 
mind. If this mental 
handicap can be over- 
come enough time will - 
be found every day to 
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The tabloid form 
of exercises soon 
palls, one soon loses 
his enthusiasm and 
his will to do them . 
, Tr ShinmcR 
begins to weaken 


results than big muscles. The body is a manufacturing plant 
which takes in raw material and converts it into all the tissues, 
into brain as well as muscle, into those which make up the sub- 
stance of every vital organ. And into fat, which is only stored 
fuel. It is a good thing to have some of this but not so good to 
have too much. 

Now fat is a more easily acquired tissue than muscle and to 
store it all one has to do is to eat and digest plenty of food and not 
to exercise. For we burn up fat by physical exercise on the same 
principle that an engine uses fuel and, like any combustion, 
there is always waste material, the ashes and gases, which in 
the case of the body are thrown off by the skin, kidneys and 
lungs. 

Other tissues are also burned up and replaced by the food we 
eat. So the body goes on, always making energy and adding new 
parts or replacing old, building up and repairing. This process 
continues throughout every moment of life but 
when we are at rest there is less draught, the 
fires are banked and combustion is reduced to a 
minimum. 

During rest, when there is not so much active 
destruction the body has time to catch up in its 
attempt to throw off the waste. The tired feel- 
ing one gets after continued exertion is a direct 
efiect of the poisons of waste in the body. It 
varies in degree from a rather pleasant languor 
that leaves after a few hours’ rest to the utter 
exhaustion which follows long and 
severe exertion. The greater the 
fatigue the longer it takes to re- 
cover because of the great surplus 
of accumulated poisons. 

Athletes training for an event 
can easily overtrain. If they do 
not feel thoroughly rested after 
a night’s sleep but are still tired 
‘ and languid, and if in spite of 
in this warning they keep on going 
as hard as ever, day after day, 
gradually the poisons will ac 
cumulate to the danger point, 
they get stale, and it may require 
a long rest to get fit again. 


J Most of us, however, need not 


worry about going stale in this 
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sense; we need a lot more exercise than we get. The question of 
the kind or kinds each one requires is much more to the point. 
In this particular, advice can only be given in general terms. 
People earn a living either sitting down, standing up or walking 
around and it is obvious that the same kind and amount of 
exercise will not do for all three. 

The man who works with his hands or his body needs to rest 
when he is through. He has had enough muscular exertion, 
probably too much. But have you never noticed mill workers 
play ball during lunch hour instead of sitting down? At work they 
employ only certain muscles and the 
others need exercise while the tired 
muscles rest. 

The man who stands all day in a store 
will often walk home, “to stretch,” 
which is another example of the same 
need. A different physical activity not 
only puts rested muscles to work and 
rests the tired ones, but it helps the 
body to throw off those poisons of 

















fatigue. 4 

An important fact which we do not #4 
always remember is that what is easy to 
a man with muscles that have grown large and 
strong from much previous exercise would be dan- 
gerous over-exertion to one with weaker muscles. 
As an extreme instance, one who is well could run 
up several flights of stairs while one who has been ill 
in bed for months either might not be able to walk 
up one flight or might kill himself in the attempt. 
In this case of course he would not die suddenly 
from the effects of the fatigue poisons but from a 
weakened heart muscle. 

The amount and kind of exercise one can take without danger 
depends on his heart, whether it is a perfect engine and how 
strong it is. Granting that it has no defects the strength of that 
hollow muscle, the heart. will be greater or less as one has been 
active or sedentary. It grows with exercise like other muscles 
and it must not be over-worked or over-strained if it is not to 
be crippled or to stop altogether. It must be strengthened by 
increasing the amount of work done, gradually, from day to 
day or week to week. 

The heart is a two-cylinder engine, both cylinders working at 
the same moment, opening to fill with blood and closing te force 
it out, one side to the lungs where the waste is carried off in the 
breath, and replaced by air, and the other cylinder to receive the 
new blood and send it throughout the body. 

No engine or pump ever invented by man was so eflicient and 
no material discovered by man so enduring. Every engine, 
whether man-made or nature-made, must wear out sooner or 
later, sooner if abused than if properly used. 

But here is an engine like none ever invented. Think of it; 
its cycles average at least seventy times a minute every minute in 
the hour, every hour in the twenty-four, every vear of life. If vou 
live the allotted seventy vears it has pumped more than two ard 
a half billion times, and that without stopping for repairs. But 
seventy to seventy-five heart beats a minute is the rate while at 
rest. It is increased far beyond that during exercise, often to 
one hundred and fifty a minute. 

The healthy heart has a reserve power greatly in excess of that 
required of it in the ordinary occupations of life and this strength 
may be increased by proper exercise. But it can also be lessened 
by too much or too violent exertion. Shortness of breath, which 
is merely an expression of air hunger, may indicate a weak heart 
muscle or it may mean that, on account of the violence of the 
exertion, the pump cannot get the blood to the lungs and out again 
to the body fast enough to supply the need for oxygen. 

To illustrate what this wonderful pump can do there is the 
example of what athletes call ‘second wind.” Every man who 
has run a mile or a marathon 
has experienced that. Let 
us see what happens to him. 
At first things go pretty 
easy ; the heart beats faster 
and stronger, breathing is 
fuller, the lungs taking in 
more air, the tissues are sup- 
plied with enough oxygen 
and the blood carries to the 
lungs more waste. This 
waste that goes out with the 
breath is, mostly, carbon 
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Don't try to do the stunts of those days 


dioxide gas, the very same that is produced by combustion n a 
stove. 

Later there will come a time of stress, with labored breathing 
and bodily discomfort. The runner must slow down a bit here 
or he will collapse. But finally; if the pace is not too great. a 
change will come. Breathing will be fuller and easier, the dis- 
tress will disappear and the race can be finished. 

What causes this phenomenon of second wind? Two very im- 
portant things, expansion of the lungs and dilatation of the heart. 
The air cells of the lungs expand, allowing more air to be taken in 
with each breath and the heart actually dilates, increasing the 
amount of blood forced into them with each contraction. 

If the runner goes bevond the safety point of effort he will 
become exhausted, his pulse will be excessively rapid and fecble, 
his breathing shallow and he will have a feeling of suffocation, 
tightness in the chest and dizziness. 
He will show his distress by his 
distorted features, rigid neck mus 
cles and swollen blood vessels 
which stand out like cords on his 
face and neck. These danger 
signals are noticeable in every 
athlete during a contest that re 
quires great endurance and ellort: 
it is only when they are ignored 
that the result may be disastrous 
You have noticed in photographs 
of runners nearing the goal this 
distorted, agonized expression 

But a young and healthy heart 
soon recovers during rest and all is 
q~ well. Even the dilatation rights 

itself in a short time. A young 
heart; that is essential, and also 
that it must have had long train 
ing in very gradually increasing 
effort. Bear in mind that ex 
ertion which is easy for one 
trained is impossible without great 
danger. for the novice. 

\ge is a very important factor 
in determining what one can or can not 
safely do in the way of exertion. There 
comes a time, somewhere around thirty-five 
or fortv, when games or occupations re 
quiring long or very great effort should not 
be undertaken. There is a real truth back 
of the belief that boxers. wrestlers and even 
ball-plavers begin to get old at this time. 
The heart muscle in the latter half of life be 





i gins to lose its elasticity, its ability to re 
Hh cover after great exertion. At some time 
it may dilate never to return to its normal 

nif size. 


Some one recently said that every man of 
7 fifty should be able to run a mile. Don't 
believe it. Any man of fifty who attempts 





Vv to run a mile should be caught and locked 
Af up. He might get away with it if he has 
. ft been exercising all his life. but if he has not 
~ well, a cell is better than a coffin. 
= Wa Sooner or later evervone begins to realize 


j that middle age has its limitations; and | 
mean middle, counting seventy as_ the 
possible terminal. At thirty-five they are 
very few, of course. including only such vio 

lent exertions as distance running and 
a wrestling. Tennis still remains, but ten or 

, fifteen years later that also should go, unless 

one has been at it continuously and can 

choose opponents of his own generation. 

It may occur to you at this point that 
there is nothing to look forward to after 
fiftv--but golf. Well, golf is not an 
entirely sedentary game. One can walk 
five miles during an ordinary eighteen 
hole match, and unless he is an expert, 
very much more if he does his own 
caddying. Golf is by no means the con- 

) solation of the aged. 

One thing is certain. however; exer- 

cise of some (Continued on page 62) 
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4A PERSONAL VIEW fF 
_ by 


Tue Bic THoucut on Armistice Day is the same that it 
was in past years and will be in all years to come. It is of 

what human beings gave, risked, en- 
What Won dured; of the treadmill of drill, 
marches and dug-outs; of will grinding 
on will in the puncturing, slashing, 
mashing, tearing and rending of human flesh. Sink the 
thought deep. It is the father of the thought to prevent us 
from going on the treadmill again. 


the Armistice? 


Dr. GEorRGE BRANDES, Danish author, who is eighty-four, 
has written a book to prove that Christ never existed; that 

Christianity is founded on a myth 
Christ On around an imaginary personality. He 
a Flat Earth must have convinced one reader 

himself. Perhaps that is enough for 
him. He might round out his old age by writing another 
book to prove that the earth is flat. No Christ and a flat 
earth would be perfect consistency. 





“Wou Lp You ForcIvE a man everything because he served 
in the War?” a correspondent from Chicago asks. No. As 

a good soldier he would not ask it or 
But Give other good soldiers ask it for him. But 
Him the Break be should always have the break; his 

service always remembered. If he 
slips, if he tires, it may be because he drew on his future 
strength in one hard march or one hour in battle. Those 
who have kept their strength and forget why his is bank- 
rupted I forgive nothing. In that one march, in that one 
hour, he may have achieved more than they in all their 


lives. 


SHELL SHocK, Scars, medals, prosperity or adversity or 
regular attendance at post meetings, form no excuse. You 
should be posted as AWOL, as an 
American citizen, if you do not vote 
this fall. If you find no choice be- 
tween men vote for the issue; if no 
choice between issues vote for the man. If no choice be- 
tween either scratch the ticket and vote for your own 
candidate. Lacking one, then vote for the fellow whose 
personality and principles you always approve—vote for 
yourself. Anyway, vote. 

Considering how few of us vote these days compared 
with other days, voting does seem old-fashioned. But try 
it once, all slackers. You may like it, and get the habit, 
and make it fashionable again. It costs nothing, it is 
self-starting. Exercise the privilege for which you fought. 
You were not indifferent in ’17-'18 to the nation’s affairs. 
Why be so now? You did not ask others to fight for you. 
Why expect them to vote for you? 

You used to take orders. Try giving a few. You did 


Try It; You 
May Like It 
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-not just talk about your war unit being superior. You 
worked to make it so. So do not just talk about making 
this the best of nations. Work to make it so. Make it 
“The Gang’s All Here” at the polling booth. 


Ir You Have a grouch, take a hint from Edward Payson 
Weston, true sporting philosopher. While other champion 
athletes were making fortunes, this 
veteran long distance walker, cham- 
pion transcontinental hiker, could not 
rope off the highways and charge 
admission. Nothing exciting about seeing a man walk. 
Too many cf us can still do it, though we have so many 
automobiles. At eighty, Weston, stony broke, got a job 
washing dishes in a hotel. Very grateful, very happy, likes 
washing dishes, appetite good, getting in training for 
another hike. 


Smiling 
King of Hikers 


Two MEN oF the same name. One appears on this page. 
The other appears in advertising pages, seeking pupils to 

learn how to write motion-picture 
Not This scenarios and fiction. Before he was 
Frederick Palmer Xt of school I had seen wars and writ- 

ten books. I have never met the other 
Frederick Palmer or read any of his fiction or seen his 
scenarios enacted on the screen. ‘The Palmer Institute 
is exclusively his affair. To those who ~ead this neither of 
us need make further explanation about a coincidence. 


THEN, 1918, Now, 1926. Fond world dreams have been 
broken; things of which we never dreamed have come to 
pass. European politics makes strange 
bedfellows who do not remain long 
under the same sheets. Former allies 
have been broken into different camps; 
some are in camp with the former enemy. 

Do you remember how the two German delegates 
brought to sign the Peace Treaty at Versailles were slipped 
in at the back door after being carefully guarded from 
vengeance from French crowds? Then idealists were say- 
ing that the new League of Nations would bring eternal 
peace. There was the provision, however, in most minds, 
that it might if it were run by the Allies and Germany 
were kept down and out. Cynics said that the age-old 
hatred between French and Germans would never die. No 
sign, then, of Mussolini rising to one-man mastery in the 
welter of Italian politics and galvanizing Italy with new 
spirit. 

Today, Germany is welcomed into the League of Nations 
with a hearty greeting of fellowship by France. The 
League has proved itself a useful European institution for 
international chores, a forum for quick expression of Euro- 
pean opinion when Bulgaria (Continued on page 84) 
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WHEN IN ROME 
take in the FAIR 


By 
A.B. BERND 


NE-FIFTIETH of an inch 
of rain would scarcely take 
the shape out of vour new 
fall hat. Yet for lack of 

that scintilla of dampness the 
profits of the Floyd County Legion 
Fair, in the vear of grace 1925, were 
$800 instead of $2,800. 

Further to irritate matters, this 
inconsiderate weather of the north- 
west Georgia foothills provided a 
downpour in exactly the wrong spot. 
If the meteorologist’s gauge in Rome 
had registered a tenth of an inch, 
an anxious Legion post would have 
collected the face value of a $2,000 
policy; four-fiftieths was as much 
as the instrument could muster. 
But at the Fair Grounds themselves, 
less than a mile distant, the precip- 
itation was almost double the amount 


stipulated in the rain insurance 
policy. 
The race-track became soggy. 


Midway tents took on the water- 
soaked appearance once habitual to 
the pyramidals at Pontanazen Barracks. Prize chickens. of 
usually calm demeanor, ruffled their feathers at the moisture. 
Berkshires and razorbacks wallowed happily in the unwonted 
lushness. One hundred and ninety-two members of Shanklin- 
Attaway Post, active in measures of first aid to cows and ears of 
corn, became dampened in everything save spirit. 

It was, as surely these few words indicate, a rainy day at the 
Fair Grounds. 

The Fair Grounds should have been used to rainy days. For 
eight years farmers of the neighboring lands had been bringing 
to the autumn shows at Rome their best soy beans and cabbages 
and cotton and peanuts. For eight years various organizations 
had tried unsuccessfully to keep red ink out of their exposition 
ledgers. First the North Georgia Fair Association took charge, 
then the Flovd County Farm Bureau. Both emerged from the 
experience less wealthy than when they had entered 

There was talk in Rome of giving up the Fair altogether. 
Rome merchants could not permit this, nor did Rome bankers, 
who had advanced money on the property, care to see their in 
vestments lying idle. So Rome turned whither Rome had lately 
contracted a habit of turning—to the local post of the Legion 

Shanklin-Attaway Post at that time was in command of Dr. 
W. H. Lewis. It had done a number of things which gained for 
it the confidence of the city. It proceeded now, under urging 
of the bankers, the Farm Bureau and the Chamber of Commerce, 
to turn its meetings into debating clubs. 

lo buy or not to buy became the question. Here were thirty- 
two acres of property which in 1916 had brought $10,000. 
Current estimates, made by none too boosterous realtors, valued 
the land at a sum more than half again as large. It contained 
a fine half-mile race-track, ten good wooden structures for hous- 
ing such things as the ladies’ fancy work and the gentlemen's 
alfalfa hay, ample space for golf links and tennis courts, perhaps 
even for a swimming pool. 

4o 
















And all this, ladies and gentlemen of the Legion. purchasable 
at the ridiculously low sum of $8,360.94. 

It sounded like a bargain sale. 

“We can never raise that much money.”’ became the cry of the 
antis; and “the hell we can’t” grew into an effective silencer 

he grounds were bought. The Fair was held. Profits were 
made. Eight hundred usable dollars that had previously r 
posed in the pockets of north Georgia farmers and tradesmen 
found their way to a temporary rest in the coffers of Shanklin 
Attaway Post. 

Necessarily the rest was temporary. 
were by problems of the lira, these Romans who knew not 
Mussolini still had their dollar troubles. Though $15,000 trickled 
into the Post’s treasury during the calendar year 1925, the balance 
sheet on January 1, 1926 showed exactly $36 in the bank. The 
rest had been used as part payment on the Fair Grounds and for 
a variety of other purposes which shall appear. 

\t the moment. less than half the initial cost of the exposition 
property—promptly christened, and to be called hereafter, 
\merican Legion Memorial Park—has been paid. But the 
philosophy of Shanklin-Attaway Post is grounded on the propo 
sition that accomplishment results from getting into debt and 
thereupon proceeding to pay out. Where the cause is worthy, 
believe these Legionnaires, risk all; means will be found. Mean- 
while, bankers who hold the post's paper for future payment 
are smiling, satisfied, and ceasing to grow gray. 

The 10925 Floyd County Legion Fair has been characterized 
by Romans as the most successful undertaking in the city’s 
history. To earn this reputation the post. short!y after it took 
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; ‘ over the property, resolved itself into a Fair 
vi Association. The executive board of the post 
J became the directors of the Association. The 
business of displays, housing, judging, con- 


cessions, gate-keeping, premium lists, advance 
advertising—all such details were taken over by 
committees of raw Legionnaires. 

Somehow the thing worked out. There were moments when 
trench thunder would have seemed peace beside the mental 
anguish experienced in assuaging charming ladies who thought 
Mrs. Jones really had the advantage in the piace alloted to 
her for displa ing her preserves, or in explaining to this promi 
nent merchant why the presence of his advertisement in the 
premium list should not entitle him to a free pass to the grounds 
ind all the amusement attractions. These little contretemps 
were unavoidable. As a result of them, Shanklin-Attaway Post 
currently lists, among its intangible assets: 

Experience in conducting Fair....... $2,000 

rhe prizes offered for various products ran to more than 
that sum. ‘The expense of conditioning grounds and buildings 
it the Memorial Park, the cost of advertising, of proper policing, 
of the ill-fated rain insurance, the purses for horse-races—all 
these together brought the total bill to well over $7,000. Possibly 
New York or Chicago posts would be inclined to snigger at 
this amount, but the population of Rome is only slightly more 
than 15,000, and all of Floyd County will not number so many 
persons as attend a first-rate prize-fight in the Yankee Stadium. 

For receipts, the post could expect only entrance fees, charges 
levied on concessions, and returns from advertising in the 
premium list. At the gate as many persons as the city boasts 
paid admission during the five days of the engagement. Though 
the charge was but fifty cents during the day and half that 
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much at night, though school children were admitted free on 
occasion, the total collected at the turn-stiles amounted to 
$5,427.85. 

It was a rather blue and gloomy Wednesday—the second day— 
when only $309 passed the ticket-takers. But hope leaped high 
on Thursday when $2,118 in paid admissions brought the grand 
total to an unexpected figure. On this occasion a young woman 
who had previously been elected to the honor was officially 
crowned Queen of the Fair, presented with a platinum pin as a 
memento of the event, and marched in state about the grounds. 
And on the final day, prize winners, for the first time in Rome's 
existence, got paid before the exposition gates were closed. 

Before these words get into print, the 1926 Fair will have been 
held. It has been scheduled for October sth to oth; inclusive, 
under the chief direction of R. Allen Battle, chairman of the 
Fair Grounds Committee. 

In its official announcement to agriculturists and exhibitors 
of the county, the Post has given its reasons for embarking on 
this undertaking. 

“In the first place,” it says, ‘‘the Fair itself is believed to be a 
splendid medium of instruction, education, and inspiration to 
the farmers and to all who are interested in the development and 
advancement of agriculture and kindred pursuits 

“In the second place, Shanklin-Attaway Post of the American 
Legion has bought the Fair Grounds with the intention of con 
verting it into a great memorial park for Rome and Floyd 
County, and the profits of the Fair will be used solely to this end. 
It is honed in time to develop it as a civic and recreational asset, 
which if successfully done will be of incalculable benefit, not only 
to our city and county, but to the whole section that surrounds 
it.” 

The patriotism which made answer to the 1917 call to arms, 
Rome Legionnaires say, is identical with the motive that has 
inspired them to non-martial work. “And we believe that this 
patriotism of peace is to the service of our country just as was 
the patriotism of war.” 

There must have been fun in drawing (Continued on page 78) 
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Mike was waging Homeric combat with Merino, and I realized despairing!) 
to that struggle. Rose was in the grasp of Kinsella. Well, better to di 


CHAPTER NIII 


REMEMBER, as a little boy, having read of Amazons, 
and with that contempt for women which all small boys 
feel, I used to jeer at the mere idea that a woman could 
cope, in any physical contest, with a man. But now, 
racing after Rose, I had before me an example of what rage 
might do toward making a woman as dangerous as any man. 
She was incredibly quick and had started for Kinsella almost 
before she had finished uttering her challenge to him. She had a 
five-yard lead before Mike and myself had recovered from the 
42 


surprise caused by her action. She had lost, in our mad flight 
from the knoll, her hat, and now her brown bobbed hair waved 
in the wind created by her own rush. Oddly, the waving hair 
made me think of a battle-flag; and surely two men could ask no 
better flag to follow. 

Unimpeded by skirts, she actually gained on me for the firsi 
few seconds. Then, forcing myself to the utmost, I drew abreast 
of her. She glanced sidewise and even in our breathless speed | 
glimpsed the fire in her gray eyes and realized that for a moment 
at any rate, she would be dangerous even in a rough and tumble 

And it was to that we were making. It was with the hopeless 
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that there could be but one ending 
ill at once than to die by inches 


ness of desperation that, raising my revolver, I fired as I ran. 
Kinsella now had gained his men; turning, he dropped on one 
knee, took deliberate aim with his rifle, and fired at me. I heard 
the whine of the bullet overhead. But now the advantage of 
rifles over revolvers was diminishing with everv stride we took, 
ilthough the fact that they stood still helped their aim. On the 
other hand, we were moving targets, and the fire I kept up, in 
hich I was joined by the girl and Mike, did much to disconcert 
hem. 

I remember that inwardly I applauded her for her sudden 
charge; better to die all at once, if it came to that, than to die by 
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inches. Also while we had little chance at 
close quarters, we had none at all at long 
range. 

Fortunately, a night of drinking had 
done much to unSteady the nerves of the 
men opposed to us. Also, the chase had 
exhausted them more than it had _ us. 
Further, they had been absolutely con 
fident that with their superior armament 
they would stop us before we came to grips. 
And indeed, although, following my example, 
the girl and Mike dodged as they ran, it was 
incredible that none of us was hit. 

In my dodging I had veered a little to the 
left so that Schulz, on the right wing, so to 
speak, of their forces was the nearest man 
tome. Kneeling, he took deliberate aim at 
me and missed. I shot him through the 
head, hurdled his body and was tackled by 
Alston. We went down together, and I 
thought to subdue him in a moment. I 
must have weighed thirty pounds more 
than the little cockney, but that amazing 
agility of his which I have mentioned before 
stood him in good stead now. For the life 
of me I could get no potent grip upon him; 
there was no chivalry in my attitude, no 
thought of refraining from striking a man 
because he was down. This was a murderer 
with whom I dealt, and fair play was not to 
be thought of. I tried to hit him with the 
barrel of my gun; he bit me on the hand and 
I dropped the weapon. As we rolled over 
I saw Mike waging Homeric combat with 
Dick and Merino and realized despairingly 
that there could be but one ending to that 
struggle. I saw Rose in the grasp of Kinsella, 
and desperation lent me renewed strength 

With a greater effort than any I had used 
last night in breaking loose from Merino’s 
clinching, I threw Alston from me and from 
my knees smashed him with my left hand 
behind the ear. He crumpled up and I rose 
and staggered toward Kinsella 

Schulz was dead—I hoped—and Alston was hors de combat; 
it was three to three now, and if our revolvers were empty they 
had had no opportunity to reload their rifles. Nor had they 
had, so impetuous was our attack, opportunity to club us down 
with the barrels of their guns. 

I saw Mike borne to the ground and heard the crunch of 
Merino’s fist as he drove it into the face of my ally. I heard 
young Dick, now dancing around the two men on the ground 
cursing loudly as he sought for an opportunity to distinguish 
friend from foe and rush in and with his feet to administer the 
final blow to the valiantly struggling Mike. 








But desperate as was the-need of Mike, the plight of Rose drew 
me past him. She.did not scream, but saved her breath as she 


fought with a strength that must have surprised Kinsella. But 
such an unequal contest coyld not last long. and I had no idea 
that Kinsella would use her gently because she was a woman. It 
would have been far better tactics to have stopped, settled with 
voung Dick. and helped Mike finish Merino, but I had gone com 
pletely mad and tactics were not in my thoughts 

Rose was the girl I loved; she might be a criminal and the 
associate of criminals, but she was in imminent danger. Ordinary 
common sense would have told me that rescuing Mike and put 
ting his assailants out of commission was the Only important 
thing at the moment, but when does common sense deny the 
need of the woman one loves? 

And+I hated Kinsella. Merino. whom I had fought last night, 
was littlé More than an animal; one could feel for Merino the 
loathing one has for noxious vermin, but he could never attain 
the dignity of inspiring hate. 

Kinsella was different. Kinsella should have been at least 
partly decent, but vanity and weakness’ added to the 
«tects of yesterday's liquor had made him even lower than 
Merino. 

And then, when I was fifteen vards from him, he managed to 
twist the girl's wrists behind her back and pinion them with his 
own left hand. With his free hand he aimed a revolver at me, 
fired, missed, and then placed 
the muzzle against her head. 

Out of the tail of my eye 
I saw that Mike had ac 
complished the impossible. 
Later I learned that he had, 
as he phrased it, given 
Merino the knee; but all I 
knew at the time was that 
Merino was rolling over and 
over shrieking with pain and 
that Mike had tossed young 
Dick out of the wavy as 
though the half-grown boy 
were a child in arms 

The odds, from tive to three 
against us, had changed 
temporarily to three to one 
in our favor, but, despite this 
fact, Mike and I stopped 
short six feet from Kinsella. 

Kinsella had not said a 
word; he didn't need to. The 
threat of the revolver against 
the head of Rose was more 
than sufticient to offset our 
temporary advantage in 
numbers. For, writhe though 
Rose might, Kinsella’s grip 
was iron. He knew, of course, 
that the justice Mike and I 
would wreak upon him could 
be of only one kind. And 
Kinsella, unprepared, as 
everyone is, for death, 
clung to his advantage with 
a desperation that rendered 
the girl helpless 

Never a scream had been 
wrung from her lips during 
her battle with the man 
left in charge by Greve. Now, for 
the first time since she had hurled her 
challenge at Kinsella, she spoke. 

“Don't mind me—come get him!” 
she cried. 

I glanced back; Merino had 
struggled to his knees; voung Dick 
was sitting up, rubbing his forehead 
where Mike's fist had _ landed. 
Schulz did not stir, but lay in that 
grotesque inertness that means 
death. But the wiry little cockney, 
Alston, was beginning to move his limbs, and groans issued from 
his battered lips. In another moment the odds would be shifted 
again, would be four to three against us. If ever Mike and I were 
to act it was now. 
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haven't thanked you yet,’ she said 


And yet Kinsella’s threat was not needed to freeze us where 
stood. His features. that I had thought vesterday were pleasan: 


were now distorted with that frightened rage which makes some 


persons more dangerous than desperate courage. 

‘Another inch and I'l kill her,’ he declared. 

There was no doubt of the fact that he would do exactly wh 
he threatened. He was too far gone with fright to weigh tl 
possible consequences of such an act. 

Mike, lessalert tothe danger. whispered to me, ‘‘Let’s rush him 

‘‘Never mind him,” cried Rose. 

But to Mike's recklessness and the girl's sheer courage I mac 
the only possible reply 

“What are your terms, Kinsella?’’ I demanded. 

“T won't hurt the girl.’ he promised. 

“Don't trust him,” said Rose. ‘He'll kill vou.” 

“I'll leave that for Greve to do,”’ declared Kinsella. “‘You'll a: 
swer to him for all the trouble you've caused, for killing Schulz 

“Don't trust him,”’ said Rose again. “If you give in, he'll | 
us all.”’ 

“And if vou don't give in, I'll kill the girl now,” threaten¢ 
Kinsella. 

“T have two shots left in this revolver,’ said Mike. ‘‘You 
get yours.” 


Mike wheeled; he leveled his revolver on the other three. | 


didn't know whether his gun was loaded or not, but the bluff 


such it was, worked. Alston and Dick and Merino 
stood where they were. Kinsella lifted from the girl's 


head his revolver. But as I stepped in toward hin 
he brought the muzzle down again upon her brow: 
hair. It was a blind alley, and I took the only way out 

“What do you want me to do, Kinsella?”’ I asked 

“Stick your hands high above your head and kee; 
them there,”’ he replied. 

“And what then?” I inquired. 

“I'll tie vou up and keep vou that way until Gre\ 
comes back.” 

“And Miss Blaney? And Mike?’ I demanded. 

“If they'll give their word not to start anything 
nothing will happen to them,” he said. 

He was too ready with his promises, and yet—what 
could I do? Mike had the other three under his gun 
but the first move he made would mean Rose’s death 
Dishonest as Kinsella was, I nevertheless must take his 
word. Slowly I raised my hands above my head. 

“Let her go,”’ I said. 

“And you'll not make a move against me 
said Kinsella. 
‘As long as vou keep your word to me I'll mak 
no play against you,” I promised. 
“Make Mike drop his gun,” said Kinsella. 
Mike half turned, so that, while still command 
ing the other three, he could 
 ) ~ watch Kinsella. 
¥ “I’m not sucker enough to 
play right into your hands 
he said “You've got Jacl 
where you want him—let 
go at that.”’ 

“And have you put 
bullet in my back?’ jeered 
Kinsella. 

“Not in your back—in your 
e face,’ snarled Mike. “If vo 

y got any nerve at all you'll 
shoot it out with me here and 





now.” 
Kinsella’s mouth twist 
in an ugly snarl. ‘“Take vou 


time, Mike,” he said. “‘May) 
be you'll get plenty shooting 
before I'm done with you.” 

‘That's just the point I’ 
making,’’ retorted Mike 
“With Jack tied up, you'll b 
four to two against us, al 
even a rat like you will take 
chance with those odds.” 

“T haven't any quarrel wit 
you; L'll let bygones be bygones,”’ promised Kinsella. 

“Your word is like your bond,” grinned Mike. ‘Neither « 
them are any good. But I'll tell you what I will do: you let th 
girl and me go, and I'll not start shooting now.” 


a 


= 





She lifted her gray eyes until 
they met mine fairly. “I 
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Rose had been quiet for several minutes. 
She shook her head emphatically now. “Don’t 


? 


you see that he won’t keep his word?” she en- 
treated. “‘This way he’ll be able to take his 
time and l.ill us all.” 

I could see Mike’s hand tighten on the butt 
of his revolver, and I shook my head at him 
warningly; his grip relaxed. 

“T’ve got no quarrel with you; I’ve told you 
that,’’ said Kinsella. 

Mike shrugged; his fingers opened and his 
revolver dropped upon the ground. 

Now, I had looked for treachery on the part 
of Kinsella. I had known that a man such as he 
had proved to be could not possibly keep his 
word. Indeed, from his standpoint, the keep- 
ing of a pledge such as he had just made would 
be tantamount to suicide. For Greve and 
Congress unquestionably ruled their followers 
with an iron hand; otherwise they would not be 
able to keep them under control 
at all. And Greve had declared 
that if anything happened to the 
girl he, Greve, would kill the one 
responsible. 

Now Kinsella must have known 
that the story that Mike and I 
would tell would, when corrob- 
orated by Rose, be accepted as 
truth by Greve. Knowing this, 
our deaths would alone save his 
life. Withusdead hecouldtellany 
story, could swear 
that Mike and I 
had attacked 
Rose and killed 
her, and in turn 
been slain by 
Kinsella and his 
lo al followers. 

Alston and 
Dick and Merino 
would back him 
up in anv tale he chose to 
tell, and the mute form of 
Schulz would be added evi- 
dence in favor of Kinsella’s 
tale. 

But I had not looked for 
such instant betrayal as Kin- 
sella committed. For hardly 
had Mike’s weapon touched 
the ground when Kinsella, 
pushing the girl so violently 
to one side that she staggered 


Bent over, staring upward, 
with the revolver raised only 


and fell upon her hands and 
knees, opened fire. 
I leaped to one side as a 


a few inches from the ground, 
Mike achieved with a snap 
shot something that all of 





bullet ripped its way through 
the cloth of my left sleeve. 
Mike bent over and retrieved 
his revolver. Kinsella fired 
at him, and then Mike did 
the incredible. “, 
I don’t know how many shots Mike had fired’ since the first 
attack that had driven us from the knolf, but he must have sent 
ity bullets hurtling in the general direction of our opponents, and 
some of these bullets he had aimed carefully. Yet none of them 
had done any damage. But now, btsit over, staring upward, 
with the revolver raised only a few inches from the ground, he 
hieved with a snap shot something that all of us put together 
had not hitherto been able to achieve in some hours of battle. 
For Kinsella’s hand dropped his smoking weapon; he touched 
s mouth with the hand that had held the gun, he looked at the 
hand, saw a red stain upon it, looked at Mike and bent over as 
though to retrieve his weapon. I will say this for Kinsella: he 
id lived a coward, but he certainly died game. With his last 
trength he reached for the gun which he had dropped, but his 
\wing fingers relaxed even as they touched it. From his mcuth 
me a veritable jet of blood, and into the pool it formed upon the 
und his face plunged. Mike had shot him through the throat. 
So dazed were we by this sudden ending to the situation that 


us put together had not been 

able to achieve. Kinsella 

had lived a coward, but be 
certainly died game 
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had Alston or Merino or even Dick been possessed of any wit at 
all they could have reloaded their empty weapons and shot us as, 
dazed by the-sudden turn of fortune, we stared at the body of 
Kinsella. 

But by the time such an idea had occurred to the quicker 
witted of the three, Alston, Mike had recovered from the shock 
and surprise of his own lucky shot. He wheeled and threatened 
them with his gun. 

I went to the girl and would have helped her rise from where 
Kinsella had thrown her, but she was on her feet, white-faced, 
trembling, but unhurt. Nor did she give way to any pardonable 
display of hysteria. Before she more than glanced at me she re 
flled the chambers of her revolver with fresh cartridges and 
instantly took command of the situation. 

“March them to the shed,’’ she ordered Mike. 

“T oughta kill the whole bunch,” growled Mike. 


She shook her head imperatively. ‘There’s been enough 
killing,’ she said. I filled my revolver (Continued on page 86) 
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MAKING THE GRADE 


A Study in the New Vocal Athletics 
By Wallgren 
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“So you want to try out for the eleven. do you? All right—let’s “Back sounds a little too hollow. Just now I'm lookin’ for a 
ee how tough you are’’ good fullback’ 








“Hm, shins scem a trifle sensitive. don’t they? Stoo bad”’ “How's your wind? Wonderful!! If you could only hold it!” 
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“Well, kid, as a football player you'd make a wonderful dan- So they made him a cheer leader 
cer—but I certainly got to hand it to you—you sure got a great 
pair of lungs!” 
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AnD MAKE ’Em Firry CENTERS 

“Please, sir,’’ said the timid book- 
keeper, approaching his employer, “I'd 
like to have a little raise in salary—just 
a little, if you don’t mind, sir. You see, 
I became the father of twins yesterday.”’ 

“T should say not!” roared the boss. 
“Absolutely nothing doing! Say, wait 
a minute, you tightwad! Aren't you 
going to pass out the cigars?”’ 


WHERE THEY DRAW THE LINE 

“Why,” exclaimed the missionary, 
as the ship neared the savage island, 
“those cannibals on shore appear to be 
civilized. They’re wearing clothes just 
like mine.” 

“Well,” returned the captain of the 
ship, “‘they’re civilized cnough so that 
they don’t eat the missionary’s clothes, 
too.” 


No NEED TO HurRY 
“Judge,”’ requested the prisoner at the 
bar, ‘I'd like to start serving my sentence 
right away, so I'll have it over quicker.” 
“No hurry, my boy,” replied the judge 
genially. “It’s going to be a life sentence.”’ 


Ir He’p Onty Hap A WHITE FLAG 

“You were at a terrible disadvantage 
when you met that bear without your 
gun,” suggested the sweet young thing. 

“Yes,” conceded the famous hunter. 
“T was a stranger in the country and 
didn’t have any road maps.” 


Wizp, WILpD GRANDMA 

“Were the girls of your time as wild 
as the girls of today, grandpa?” asked 
an inquisitive grandson. 

“Not then, they weren't,” replied the 
old gentleman as he looked after grand- 
ma, who was just stepping out on a gay 
roadhouse party. 


THE WRONG PEW 
“So you're locking for a job in musical 
comedy?” inquired the theatrical man- 
ager. ‘What can you do?” 
“I can sing,” modestly replied the 
pretty applicant. 
“Go on, girl! This ain’t no church!” 


Last CHANCE 

“Did that young man of yours propose 
yet, Alice?” asked a fond mother. 

“No, mother,”’ replied her equally fond 
daughter, “‘but I’m sure he will tonight.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well—we're going to be 
tomorrow.” 


married 
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SHORT AND SWEET 


Simpson was on his deathbed and the 
doctor had been detailed to tell him there 
was no hope. 

“T hope you broke the news to him 
gently,” sobbed the tearful wife. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the physician 
briskly. ‘“‘I told him if he had any bills 
to pay he’d better not wait till the first 
of the month.” 


A REcoRD 

A spaghetti banquet was being held, 
and Francisco arrived in the midst of a 
burst of cheering. 

“Whassa da biga da noise?” 
quired. 

“Datsa Tony,” returned his neighbor, 
Angelo. “‘He maka da bowl in one.” 


he in- 


Took A Tuc to Get it Orr 

In the middle of the Channel swim 
the fair contestant suddenly dropped 
below the surface. When she finally re- 
appeared her manager was frantic. 

“Great heavens, girl!’ he cried, “I 
thought you were drowned! Why did 
you dive there?” 

-“There’s a rock down there I parked 
my gum on last year,” answered the 
swimmer calmly. 














Tue Limit 


Conductor: ‘‘Here you, you have to pay 
an extra fare for that basket.” 

“Say, can't you see this basket is under 
five years old?”’ 


IT'D MAKE A SAINT SWEAR 
First Kid: ‘‘Gee, Jimmie, when I went 
by your house this mornin’ I heard 
somebody swearin’ somethin’ awful!” 
Second Kid: “Aw, that was my dad. 
He was late for church an’ couldn't find 
his hymn book.” 


VARIANT NO. 671,723 
“Poor Sandy had to give up smoking. 
It was ruining his nerves.” 
“Indeed?” 
““Yes—he worried so much over the 
possibility of someone asking him for 
a match.” 


We’veE Usep It 
“What kind of golf ball haye you been 
using?” asked the salesman. 
“I’ve forgotten the name,” admitted 
Mr. Dub, “but it’s the one you lose easily.”’ 


Ever Try THat TRICK? 

“Did you hear about Bill Curran? 
He’s traveling with the circus as their 
tattooed man.”’ 

“How come? Bill never had a mark 
on his body, did he?” 

“No—not until he happened to step 
on the chimpanzee’s tail.”’ 


A Step Up THE LADDER 
President: ‘““‘We're going to have to 
get a new office boy.” 
Manager: “Why not advance one of 
the most deserving of the vice-presi 
dents?” 


HELPING CLIFFORD 

Mrs. Stanhope: “Harry runs our car 
almost day and night.” 

Mrs. Cassingham: “Oh, I wouldn’t think 
of letting our Clifford run the cat. He 
might get a flat tire and his lungs are so 
weak I’m afraid he’d never get it blown 
up again.” 


Tue Retort Courteous 

A new jailer was astounded, on making 
his tour of the prison, to find one of the 
convicts busily at work at his barred 
window with a file. 

“Hey!” roared the jailer. 
you doing with that?” 

“Oh,” replied the prisoner airily, ‘‘just 
cuttin’ me initials on one of the bars to 
kill time.” 


“What are 


His Honor’s RounD 

A certain ultra-candid judge was a 
guest at dinner in the new houschold 
when the young wife asked: 

“Did you ever try any of my biscuits, 
Judge?” 

“No,” replied Hizzonor, “I never did, 
but I dare say they deserve it.” 


DISGUSTINGLY SLOW 
“Ves,”’ said the sweet old lady on the 
train, “this trip is a second honeymoon.” 
“Good gracious!”’ exclaimed the movie 
queen who was her chance companion. 
“Only your second!” 
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fPOT long ago the newspapers told the 
world that the Giant Forest in Se- 4 

quoia National Park in California 

was in the path of a forest fire. 

Later the papers said the fire 

had been halted before it reached 

the marvelous grove of five thousand ancient trees. Make a note 

therefore. that next summer, as usual, Tulare County Council otf 

The American Legion wil: hold its annual Fourth of July cele- 

bration in the Giant Forest and will be host to Legionnaires 

from the rest of its state. There are so many novel things about 

the Giant Forest and the celebrations which Tulare County Coun 

t that the forest has become a Legion center 







cil stages in 
since the first celebration was 
held in 1924. Last summer, 
for instance, almost ten thou- 
sand persons attended the Le- 
gion ceremonies in the forest 
ind saw initiates take the ob- 
ligations of a Legionnaire in 
the shadow of the General 
Sherman Tree. a tree believed 
to be certainly three and per- 
haps. five thousand years old. 

Sequoia National Park cov- 
ers three thousand acres, 
mostly at an elevation of six 
thousand. five hundred feet. 
Practically all of the s¢,000 
trees are more than ten feet In 
diameter and the General Sher- 
man Tree is thirty-seven feet 
through from bark to bark 

“We hold the ‘highest up’ 
celebrations in the Legion and 
we hold them among the old- 
est and largest living things 
in the world today.” writes 
E Mirrill Howard Past 
Commander of Tulare Coun- 
tv Council 


ORTY-SEVEN South Da- 

kota posts held bathing 
beauty contests this summer 
and each post sent the winner 
of its contest to the South 
Dakota Department conven- 
tion at Pierre where a state 
contest was held. In this con- 
test Miss Mary Davis of Hu- 
ron, a demure girl with brown 
hair and grey eyes who weighs 
126 pounds and is five feet 
ind four inches tall, was des- 
ignated Miss South Dakota 
and given the honor of rep- 
resenting her State in a na- 
tional competition held at At- 
lantic City. Pierre, unused to 
bathing beauty contests and 
rather doubtful of them on 
principle, had the surprise of 
its life. The forty-seven girls 
representing a good percent- 
age of the Legion posts of the 








Dakota, rightfully proud of 
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3,000 vears old, the biggest 
of the 5,000 giant trees in Sequoia National Park, was 
the shrine of Americanism before which Tulare County 
(California) Council this summer initiated new Legion- 
State proved that inland South naires with ceremonies which attracted almost ten 


The General Sherman Tree. 


its soil and climate and scenery, could take addi- 
tional pride in the beauty of its girls. 


UST a reminder about American Education Week 

It will be November 7th to 13th this year and in 
observing it the Legion will have the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Bar Association 
ind the Daughters of the American Revolution. One hundred 
ind fifty other organizations have endorsed the movement, so 
every post should have plenty of help in its own community 
the Legion’s National Americanism Commission has supplied 
suggested programs and full information to all posts. The final 
day of the week, Saturday 
November 13th, to be known 
as “Community Day” gives 
every post a chance to do 
something for better parks 
and playgrounds and to get 
citizens generally interested 
in other joint endeavors which 
help make living better in any 
town or city. Organizing for 
the observance of Education 
Week is a job for the best 
men in any post. Is your 
post committee set? 


HE American town with- 

out an aviation landing 
field will soon find itself as 
out-of-date as the town which 
lacked a garage in the pion 
cering days of the automo 
bile. New Milford (Connex 
ticut) Post recently made 
sure its town would hold its 
place on the main route of 
aviation progress by estab 
lishing a landing field meet 
ing all requirements of gov 
ernment and _ commercial 
planes. 

Blueprints and a circular 
describing New Milford 
Post's airport were distrib 
uted through all the informa- 
tion channels of aviation. As 
one result of this work, com- 
mercial pilots were attracted 
to the field during the whole 
of this season, so that the 
field has become self-support- 
ing. The town has also pro- 
duced a great collection of 
air fans and on Sundays and 
holidays several thousand au 
tomobiles have parked around 
the field, an admission fee of 


twenty-five cents being paid 
for each car. 

The New Milford airport 
is still in the first stage of its 
development, however. Pos! 
members cleared and graded 
the tract of land and set out 
the sixty-foot white circle to 








thousand persons mark its location. While a 
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Legionnaire is in charge of the field at all times. 
it has no hangars as yet. The field is 2,250 feet 
long and 550 feet wide—a tract of the size that al- 
most any post could find available near its town. 

In establishing its field, New Milford Post ob- 
tained the assistance of the American Society for the 
Promotion of Aviation, of which Legionnaire Thomas L. Hill 
of Aviators’ Post of New York is president. Mr. Hill. whose 
address is 522 Fitth Avenue, New York City, volunteers to 
send literature and to give personal advice to any other posts 
considering the establishment of landing fields. 


Dyce ncger apes in The American Legion as an organization 
worthy of community leadership was attested this year by 
two significant developments in Maine. At Waterville, Maine. 
he trustees of Colby College at their annual meeting voted to 
contribute $1,000 to the fund which George N. Bourque Post 
of Waterville was raising for the purchase of a clubhouse. The 
same spirit indicated by this action was expressed when Edward 
\. Hussey of Augusta. Maine, gave James Fitzgerald Post of 
\ugusta a deed of trust to a beautiful tract of land surrounding 

lake in establishing The American Legion Community Park 
it Three Miie Pond 

Although Fitzgerald Post, by the terms of the gift. 
control of the community park, a number of other posts of 
Kennebec County have joined in the development of the park 
will benefit all citizens of the sec- 


is given 


which, as its name indicates 





TMHE historian sometimes catches up with the 
prophet. The American Legion Auxiliary, which 
this year attained the biggest membership in its en 
tire history, which is working for and dreaming of 
the vaster growth and the greater accomplishments 
before it, has just published the first volume of its 
official history 
This is a book of 190 pages. covering the first four years of 
the organization’s existence—1921 to 1924. It was compiled, 
arranged, written and edited by the National Historian of the 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. It contains tabloid histories of the Auxiliary depart 
ments in all the States, and photographs of national and depart 
ment leaders appear as illustrations. The volume also contains 
facsimiles of letters from President Coolidge, General Pershing 
Past National Commanders of the Legion and others. The 
Auxiliary’s National Headquarters will sell copies for $2 





ULUTH, Minnesota, furnishes a good example of Legion 
success in getting citizens to vote. Thirty thousand Du 

luth boys and girls joined hands with the members of David 

Wisted Post of The American Legion in a “get out the vote” 
campaign at the last national election, A. B. Kapplin, past com 

mander of Wisted Post, relates 

“Out of 38,000 registered voters. more than 36,000 voted 

says Mr. Kapplin This is a record for any town as large as 

Duluth. which has 116,000 persons. About a week before the 
30.000 tags labeled ‘I Have Voted 

Have You?’ to the city 

clerk, who distributed 





them to the election 





tion in which it is located. Ivan E. Bicknell Post of the Na- election. the post sent 
tional Soldiers Home 
located in Maine, Ben- 
jamin E. Smith Post 
of Gardiner and the 


posts of Oakland, Win 
throp and Vassalboro 
all helped in the work 
of laying out the park 
indinstalling the 
equipment Working 
delegations from many 
civic organizations 
outside the Legion also 
joined in the work 
Legionnaires working 
for the Central Maine 


Power Company in- 
stalled the lighting 
system for the park 
and fellow-workers 
who are not Legion- 
naires worked with 


them in keeping with 
the community spirit 
which the park has 
arouse d The power 
supplied all 
the aterial for light- 
ing the park without 
cost to the Legion. A 
delegation from the 
Calumet Club of Au- 
gusta. as its share in 
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judges in each district 
As each man voted, he 
was given a tag on 
election day The post 
then announced that it 
would give prizes to 
the boys and girls col 
lecting the largest 
number of the tags 
after election day and 
would give a_ silver 
cup to the school room 
in the city in which 
the boys and girls col 
lected the largest total 
‘For days before 
the election the school 
children canvassed 
their neighborhoods to 
obtain promises that 
their relatives and 
friends would vote and 
deliver the tags to 
them. On election day 
the youngsters were al 
the polls bright and 
early. They stayed 
until voting stopped at 
nine o'clock at night 

















the project, prepared 
a baseball field for the 


“Our post gave a 
theater party for the 
winning school room 


and the four boys and 


season's use The When Tacoma (Washington) City Council passed an ordinance des- 

Waterville Post plans ignating certain streets as arterial kighways it forgot to appropriate girls with highest 

improvements which the money for painting the “stop” signs. So Legionnaires of Edward scores in each schocl 

will require several B. Rhodes Post did the work free, stenciling two hundred signs in —some three hundred 

years to complete three evenings children The post 
10 
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commander presented the cup to the winning class and a gold 
pen and pencil outfit to the boy and girl champions.” 

Mr. Kapplin originated the “get out the vote” campaign, 
which, incidentally, ought to work in almost any city or town, 
and Mr. Kapplin is the founder of another outstanding activity 
of his post, begun last year, the establishment of a Duluth Hall 
of Fame, under Legion auspices. Under this plan a Legion 
civic medal is presented annually to the Duluth citizen who has 
performed the most outstanding service for the city during the 
preceding year ; 


LITTLE mountain stream foamed through a rocky channel 
in a ravine, bordered by trees and underbrush, and broad- 
ened to a stretch of smooth and sun-lit water above an old and 
abandoned dam on the boundary of Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. 
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Tamaqua (Pennsylvania) Legionnaires built a dam 

across a ravine and drained a swamp to make this bath- 

ing beach and playground for the children of their town 

The lower photograph shows Tamaqua Legionnaires 

putting up one of a group of camp houses for Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts 


The boys and girls of Tamaqua were playing in their own 
yards or in streets which every day were becoming more dan- 
gerous as motor traffic increased. So it was three years ag 
when Charles A. Gebert, then commander of Tamaqua Post ci 
the Legion, casting his eyes around his town for some worth- 
while work his post could do for its community, caught the 
vision that has now taken form in a truly remarkable Legica 
accomplishment. 

Tamaqua Post has transformed the old pool above the dam 
into a safe bathing beach and it has surrounded this beach 
with a playground and camp site. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
But there is a story of three years of hard work by Legionnaires 
behind the achievement. Weeks of working with wheelbarrows 
and shovels, raising the dam and strengthening it, draining a 
swamp and filling in low places with tons of earth, putting up 
a half dozen shacks as camp houses for the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts, installing all sorts of playground apparatus, getting 
the city to provide plenty of big lights so that the park—Ameri- 
can Legion Park, it is called—can be used evenings as well as 
in the daytime. That tells something of what Tamaqua Post 
did. The accompanying photographs show how well they have 
done their work. 

“The pool gets so black with kids you can hardly tell where 
the water is,” comments Mr. Gebert, who sent in the pictures. 

It isn’t any wonder Tamaqua is helping Tamaqua Post put 
the finishing touches on its own $50,000 clubhouse, for in addi- 
tion to its bathing pool and playground project the post has 
done other things for its town. Last winter, for instance. the 
Legionnaires turned out and by the hardest kind of work re- 
moved an unprecedented coating of snow and ice fron Ta- 
maqua’s streets, at a time when it seemed that all traffic might 
have to be stopped. The post also gives each year a commun- 
ity dinner, an event which brings together all the citizens 0! 
Tamaqua. It also gives annually a Legion show which is the 
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town’s most popular entertainment event of the season. And of 
course, the post keeps on helping the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts and doing many other things which every good post does 


4 bow electrical science that turns night into day and gives 
to a stock-model human being of this day the thunderous 
vice of a mythological deity helped seven hundred and thirty- 
ight World War veterans to take the solemn obligations of a 
Legionnaire at the same moment in Lynn, Massachusetts, this 
summer. In what was probably the largest and most spectacu- 
ir initiation ever held in the Legion's history, Lynn Post 
issembled 738 candidates in the presence of more than twenty 
thousand spectators and conducted the beautiful initiation 
ritual under the open sky of a summer night. 

The huge initiation ceremony was held on the athletic field 
of the General Electric Company, which has one of its main 
plants at Lynn. To make it possible electrical experts devised 

remarkable lighting equipment and a special system of voice 
mplifiers. 

For the initiation the athletic field was arranged much as 
he meeting hall ef a Legion post, with platforms as stations 
for the post commander, the vice-commanders and other post 
officials. Voice amplifiers—seven mammoth horns—caught the 
spoken words of the officials conducting the ceremony and 
magnified them so they could be heard clearly for more than 

quarter of a mile in every direction. 

The field was lighted by sper ial batteries of floodlights, in- 
stalled by fifty men working four days. The lights were ar- 
ranged in groups of twelve at five points about the field. 
Each lamp was of two horse-power, or 60.000 candle-power, 
nd the effect was startling and bewildering in its beauty 


National Commander John R. McQuigg, present with De- 
partment Commander Francis J. Good, paid a sincere tribute 
of praise not only to Post Commander Henry O. Silsbee, 2d, 
and the members of Lynn Post but also to the officials of the 
General Electric Company and to the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and Beavers clubs and other organizations whose efforts com 
bined with those of the Legion to make the vast initiation 
possible 

Commander McQuigg opened the ceremony in the usual 
form by saving The Sergeant at Arms will ascertain if there 
are any veterans of the World War seeking admission to The 
American Legion.” 

Back came the stentorian answet Sir. I find about one 
thousand candidates who are qualified for membership in The 
American Legion and who seek initiation therein.” 

The full initiation ceremony was then given 

The initiation followed a membership campaign which in- 
creased Lynn Post’s membership to more than a thousand, and 
it marked the beginning of an effort to make Lynn Post the 
largest in the world. 


W AS it Abraham Lincoln or Mark Twain who told the story 
about the Mississippi River steamboat that had such a 
big whistle it had to stop its paddlewheels and get up fresh 
steam after each blowing? As Americans, we admire a good 
job of whistle-blowing. When somebody—a Legion post per- 
haps—does something worth sounding off about, we don’t con- 
sider that modesty requires that the somebody shall immedi- 
ately snuff his light under the Biblical bushel. We insist upon 
knowing the details. and if he doesn't tell us we put him down 
as a rather queer sort of fellow. We Continued on page 75, 
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She 1S Elsie Janis. of course, and this time her gang hap pe ns to he a delegation from San Francisco’s V oiture of 
the Forty and Eight which gave her an informal and impromptu welcome aboard her ship 
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ERVICE souvenirs, lost, strayed or stolen, are the 

subject of many letters that are received in the 

Orderly Room of the Company Clerk. Who doesn't 

remember the orders that came through just before 

the first move to the front that all surplus personal 

property had to be stored in a barracks bag which 
would be removed to a storage depot and carefully preserved 
until the owner came cut of the lines, provided he came out. 
And who doesn’t remember what sometimes happened when, 
either at the port of embarkation overseas, or more likely at 
the port of debarkation on arrival in 
this country, the same barracks bag 
was returned to its owner? 

Comrade Douglas Frantz of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, refers to the “bar- 
racks bag scandal” in a letter to the 
Company Clerk in which he recites 
the following: 

“I was a member of Ambulance 
Company 167, 42d Division, and 
when we sailec for overseas on Oc- 
tober 18, 1917, we were allowed 
transportation for one barracks bag 
filled as full as we could cram it, 
mostly of personal things. Later on 
in Rolanport, France, we retrieved 
the same bags and had a lot more 
personal stuff to put into them. Just 
before leaving for the front in Jan- 
uary or February, 1918, we gct or- 
ders to pack everything other than 
the army issue stuff in our bags and 
store them, and in the meantime 
Christmas had come and gone and 
most of us had received many per- 
sonal gifts from home. 

“We packed our extras, such as 
leather putts, sox, B. V. D.’s, sweat- 
ers, kodaks, books, pictures, Red 
Cross blankets, letters, diaries, sou- 
venirs, etc., each bag was labeled 
with a wooden tag bearing the own- 
er’s name and outfit and we stored 








\ Barracks Bags Not Safe Deposits — 
Many War Mementoes Failed to Reach Home — 
Disabled Veterans Need Assistance 








Reunions of War Outfits 


usually bound ‘round with an extra army blanket aad left be- 
hind the lines. The Company Clerk himself lost several dozen 
snapshots and other property in that way and five months after 
the Armistice a buddy who had been on leave from the Army 
of Occupation to Aix-les-Bains brought back one of the pic- 
tures which he had found alongside a storage depot at Giévres. 
Many: souvenirs lost overseas were no doubt picked up by 
comrades who found them in like manner with no idea of ‘‘sal- 
vaging’”’ or keeping them -but with the hope of returning them 
to their owners. We have evidence of that. With a little co- 
operation from the Then and Now 
gang, we can restore some of these 
articles—in fact, we have already re- 
stored quite a few of them—to their 
owners. 

Take Comrade R. M. Miller of 
Cambridge, Ohio, for instance. He 
tells us that he has a barracks bag 
belonging to Harry W. Semlow of 
Toledo, Ohio, or formerly of that 
city, and says that “if Harry wants 
it, I will be glad to send it to him if 
he will send his address.” At the 
same time Comrade Miller wants to 
recover his cwn barracks bag, which 
he last saw while on his way to the 
front. He advises that his name was 
painted in black letters on a white 
background which was also painted 
on the bag, as fcllows: “Pvt. Richard 


pany, 112th Amm. Train, 37th Div.” 
As the Company Clerk told Miller 
there were literally thousands of un- 
claimed or undelivered barracks 
bags stored in warehouses along the 
Atlantic seaboard after the war and 
after being sorted and sifted with a 
view to finding their owners, they 
were probably disposed of in some 
manner. Let us all give a hand in 
this lost personal property game. 
Legionnaire A. W. Perkins of Ke- 














them in an empty room. We were 
assured that the bags would be care- 
fully guarded and returned to us 
when we had completed our tour of 
duty at the front. That was the 
last we ever saw of them, although 
two of our men happened to go 
through the same town later and re- 
ported that the bags had been plundered and stuff was strewn 
in an awful mess 

“Now we come to the big idea. Here was a division of some 
27.000 men with 27,000 barracks bags. Suppose each bag con- 
tained only five dollars’ worth of personal effects—there’s a 
total of $135,000, not to mention the sentimental value of the 
property. I put in a claim against the Government after the 
war, thinking an investigation might be made. My claim of 
approximafely $150 was cut to about ten dollars. 

“Of course, my barracks bag and my property wouldn’t be 
worth bothering about—all I want to recover is the diary which 
I had placed therein with other effects—but when you consider 
the thousands of bags stored and not returned, or returned 
after being looted, the matter, even at this late date, is worthy 
of an investigation.” 

The same thing happened with the so-called “surplus kits” 
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The battery barber inflicts a shingle on a 

member of Battery A, 

A. H. Crosby of Fort Collins, Colorado, who 

sent the picture, failed to state whether he 
was the photographer or the patient 


nosha, Wisconsin, wants to recover 
a book which he lost in Camp Grant 
after the return of his outfit to this 
country. We'll let him tell about 
it: “I have been making inquiries 
among different libraries to which 
books were sent from the army can- 
tonments in this country following 
the war, as to whether they had a book on their shelves which 
was mine during the war. It was asma!l copy cf Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘Soldiers Three,’ bound in yellow leather, and on the in- 
side of the top cover was written ‘Private Perkins, U. S. Army.’ 

“This book is especially prized by me because it went to 
France with me and contains the names and addresses of man} 
of the boys in my cutfit. Headquarters Detachment, 57th Field 
Artillery Brigade, 32d Division. I had it with me up to the 
time we were discharged at Camp Grant, May 17, toto, and 
I remember, I placed it under the mattress of my bunk the 
last night I was there.” 

Here’s another case which warrants particular attention. ev: 
though it wasn’t a wartime loss. Rudolph S. Frye of Balti 
more, Maryland, who lost his sight during the war. vrants to 
recover a gold watch which was stolen in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The watch, a gift from the (Continued on page 77 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 

















OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 

They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. fe a J they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will e them unafraid, courageous, independent. 

While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite on, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 

What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. The 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHE 
RICH AND HAPPY! 

The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 

Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 

Some men, however, after Panay of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. ey discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 

The rest quit. ban show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.’ 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU D OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 

ears old mentally. ey do not profit by the experience they 
ve gained, nor by the experience of others. 








You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
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General Sir Robert Baden. Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military ra. 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General Staff, 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, ... Admiral Lord Beresford, 
Founder of the Juvenile g ¢ B G.C.V.O 
Court, Denver. aye ting 

Baroness Orczy, Author. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘It’s no use,”’ they will say. 
‘*It will do me no good,"’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR- 


SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Suite 1011 New York City 





without outside help; or you can do as SIX HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 650,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.”’ Former Chairman of Nationa! 

The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 W. 44th St., Suite 1011 
New York City. 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘'Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome. Novelist. 
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Burgess Radio 

















“A” Battery 


CA sPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 











Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- || 
inet assembly and storage, you || 
may expect this new Burgess cre- || 
ation to give you the length of || 
| service and dependability under || 








all conditions for which all prod- | 
ucts of Burgess are noted. | 


If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcegss BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES Orricz: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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satisfaction it would give him to heave 
their carcasses overboard. But his carcass 
went overboard first. A mysterious ill- 
ness carried him off, and the Pilgrims 
were sure it was the vengeance of God. 

But all this notwithstanding, the first 
fortnight was comparatively enjoyable. 
The weather permitted the Pilgrims to 
gather on the spar deck and sun them- 
selves in the bracing salt air. The waist 
was cluttered up with rope, baggage and 
other traps. It was overrun by objection- 
able sailors, but it afforded escape from 
the clammy regions below. Possibly Cap- 
tain Standish im- 
proved the oppor- 
tunity to teach 
the young men 
something of the 
use of firearms. 
In any event 
there were relig- 
ious services — 
prayers, songs and 
sermons of hours’ 
duration, during 
which even the 
children sat with 
clasped hands and 
countenances as immovable as statues. 
Only perhaps the four little urchins 
from the London orphanage were in- 
clined to fidget a little at first. 

This is the picture upon which Cap- 
tain Jones, standing by the rail of the 
poop deck, must have gazed many times 
—sometimes with an amused fascina- 
tion, but generally with contempt. Such 
people. Surely it takes all kinds to make 
a world. And these he was to set down 
in the dead of winter to shift for them- 
selves on the frozen New England coast. 
To live by fishing and hunting. And not 
one of them had ever felled a tree, 
caught a fish or fired a gun. The cap- 
tain probably regarded this voyage as a 
doubtful episode in an otherwise pro- 
fessionally ethical career. 

About the first of October the May- 
flower ran into a gale which brought an 
end to the pleasant hours on deck. The 
Pilgrims were driven below and the 
hatches battened. The Mayflower was 
a “wet ship,” as sailors say. She was 
heavily laden and low in the water. The 
seas broke over the spar deck and 
dripped down on the passengers below. 

The storm kept up. Day after 
weary day the ship pitched and there 
was nothing for the poor Pilgrims to do 
but lie in their foul, wet bunks and 
bear it while the water dripped and 
dripped. One hundred and two persons, 
all miserable and most of them seasick, 
performing all of the offices of life for 
days on end in a tilting space not larger 
than twenty-two by sixty feet, and so 
low that the tall men lurched with a 
perpetual stoop to keep from whacking 





their skulls against the beams overhead. 
There was little or no cooking for those 
who retained their appetites. They 
lived on hard bread, Holland cheese, salt 
codfish, smoked herring, ham and things 
like that. There were a few such deli- 
cacies as prunes and raisins. This diet 
was washed down with beer, which was 
the common drink in place of water. 
No tea or coffee. The Pilgrims’ warm- 
ing beverages were brandy and Holland 
gin, which they called “strong waters.” 

The storm increased in violence, the 
leaks got worse and the main beam 


buckled. Even 
the hardened crew 
became alarmed 


and a delegation 
went aft to re- 
quest Captain 
Jones to turn back 
toward England 
The Captain re- 
plied that they 
were half seas 
over, as far from 
one shore as an- 
other, and there 
would be no 
wages unless the voyage were completed. 
An iron jack-screw owned by one of the 
passengers was used to bolster the main 
beam, and the Captain said that by calk- 
ing the upper works and not overpress- 
ing the ship with sail everything would 
be all right. 

For days the Mayflower drifted under 
bare poles. John Howland, the retainer 
of Governor Carver, ventured on deck 
for a breath of air. A roll of the ship 
pitched him overboard, but as he fell 
he managed to catch the topsail hal- 
yards, which also trailed overboard. He 
went under the water but held onto the 
halyards and a sailor took a boat hook 
and dragged him on board again. 

Late in October the gales subsided, 
after nearly a month of dirty weather. 
The hatches were opened and the Pil- 
grims clambered on deck to dry their 
clothes. About this time a son was 
born to Stephen Hopkins’s wife, and 
William Button, the servant of Dr 
Samuel Fuller, the Pilgrims’ physician. 
died. The baby was named Oceanus 
and Button was sewed in a sack and 
buried at sea. 

Land was sighted at daybreak on No- 
vember oth. But the exhilaration of a 
landfall was dampened a bit by the an- 
nouncement that this was not Virginia 


but the bluffs of Truro, near the far end 


of Cape Cod. 

The moment had come for Captain 
Jones to exercise his diplomacy. He 
probably had it all thought out. He 
called a conference of the head passen- 
gers. Something was said about the 
storms having blown them off their 
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course, but at that New England was a 
pretty good place to settle. A voyage 
down the coast this late in the season 
would be dangerous. But the Pilgrims 
insisted on going south, and Captain 
Jones changed his course. 
sailing brought the ship to the foaming 
shoals of Monomoy, south of the Cape. 
So experienced a seaman as Captain 
Jones surely knew these shoals were 
there, and could have avoided them if 


he had wanted to. But he ran into 
them and told the passengers there 
would be great danger unless the ship 
immediately put about. There was 
some argument over that, but Jones 
flatly refused to continue the voyage 
down the coast. The Pilgrims gave 
way. After sixty-six days at sea any 


land looked good to them. 

Two days later the Mayflower 
dropped anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, 
which is at the tip end of the Cape. A 
number of passengers went ashore—the 
men to prospect for a place for a settle- 
ment, the women to do family washing. 
Captain Jones insisted upon a speedy 


selection of the settlement site. He 
wanted to get back to England. After 


several days of indecision the captain 
offered to lead a party of Pilgrims on a 
trip to find a location. There was a 
big snow the day they left, and Susanna 
White, the wife of a young wool-carder, 


gave birth to a baby girl whom they 
named Peregrine. 

The captain’s expedition came to 
nothing. There were more days of in- 


decision and some bickering among the 
colonists. Jones was losing what little 
patience he had. He wanted these pe- 
culiar people off his ship—a desire not 
diminished by the fact that the Peck’s 
Bad Boy of the party, Francis Billington 
by name, accidentally shot off his fa- 
ther’s musket between decks while stand- 
ing beside an open barrel of powder. 

A third exploring party went out and 
was gone for a week. The searchers re- 
turned footsore and nearly frozen, with 
a story of hair-raising adventures. It 
had been cold that the salt spray 
froze on their oars. The wreck of their 
boat in a storm had been averted only 
by the presence of mind of a sailor. 
There was an “encounter” with Indians 
which, though bloodless, left a_ vivid 
impression with the Pilgrims. The In- 
dians were more curious than hostile. 
They shot a few harmless arrows from 
within easy musket range. but escaped 
injury themselves because the Pilgrims’ 
marksmanship was so pecr. But the 

cplorers had found a plac: to settle 
it was in a snug little harbor called 

Plimouth” by Captain John Smith, the 
founder of Virginia, who had visited 
that coast some years before. 

There was bad news, however, to 
break to William Bradford, one of the 
leaders of the returning party. His 
young wife was dead and buried. She 
had fallen overboard and drowned 
Three of the little More orphans were 
in tears over the death of their brother 
Jasper. And many on board the May- 
flower were ill. 

On Saturday, (Continued on page 56) 
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Seldom counted in— 


often counted out — perhaps it’s comedones* 


Dinners, dances, theatre parties— 
such social activities were seldom 
Dick’s. Evenings usually found him 
home, alone. Dick couldn’t under- 
stand why Tom got so many invita- 
tions — while he got practically none. 
Not for a moment did he guess that 


the reason was.... comedones. 


A great many young men suffer 
from comedones—commonly called 
blackheads. Skin can’t be clean-look- 
ing, fresh, wholesome, if these dis- 
figuring formations are present. 


What's more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your 
friends notice them. You may wonder 
why invitations become fewer— why 
friends— girls in particular—seem to 
avoid you. You may never guess. 
Perhaps it’s comedones. 


*WHAT ARE COMEDONES? 


Dictionary definition 


hence it is often called blackhead 


SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional 
offer. Use this cou 
pon now. 
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pronounces 


A small plug or mass occluding the excretory duct 
of a sebaceous gland, occurring frequently upon the face, especially the 
nose, and consisting of retained semi-liquid glandular secretion or sebum 
The outer end is often dark or black, due to accumulation of dust and dirt; 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives you 
a clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 
gets into the pores where comedones 
form, rolls out all dirt and oily secre- 
tions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face — and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the 
cream looks. That's the 
dirt that was in your 
pores, 

No need to have a 
dirty skin. Don’t let 
comedones form. Use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream every day. It 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living 





Use at Home 


after Shaving 


To get full pleasure 
and benefit, use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream regularly at 
home after shaving 
You face will feel 
and look like a mil- 
lion dollars. For sale 
at all drug stores 


d com’é-dones 


Tear off, sign and send 








The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. C-8, Cleveland, Ohio 
10c for a spe 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime 


tube of massage cream 
Name 
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Address 


City State 
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é. 
Sensible Thing 






GES ago when a family lost 

one of its members it em- 
ployed professional mourners 
to make a great noise. 


Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- 
parent. To do that thing which 
really comforts the aching heart 


1) 
is so much more important than 


tomakea meredisplayofemotion, ©. 


The outstanding thought is to 
protect the remains. It express- 
es love, consideration, gratitude 
— this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault 

4 has increased nearly five hun- 
dred per cent. 


It provides a definite service 
that the sensible family feels it 
owes to the deceased. 


te 


The Clark Grave Vault, made 
f, according to an immutable law 
fh, of Nature, has never failed to 





4: give positive and permanent 
*) protection. It has no man-made 
o, seals or lox ks 
~_ Construct j entirely f 12-gu ve Key- 
\ stone copy steel. or Arn n. with 
plating of pure cadmium on the higher 
priced ed t el ‘ 
Proces i this v f 
fords t eat € k n 
to scienc Be 1 f me tk 
P Tt 
a y e or difficulty ir 
iring the Clark Grave Vault, be- 
cause it is recomme:ded and supplied 


by leading funeral directors. 


| Less than Clark complete pro- <p 
lection is no protection at alll 


n) 
THE CLARK GRAVE @ 


VAUI T COMPANY ;. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
cansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark 














The ‘Remarkable Uoyage of (Captain 


Thomas Jones, Pirate 


(Continued from page 55) 


December 16, 1620, late in the day, the 
Mayflower entersd Plymouth Harbor, 
her voyage ended, 155 days from 
London, 134 days from Southampton, 
103 days from Plymouth, England, her 
last port of call in a civilized land. She 
anchored half a mile from shore. The 
next day was Sunday and the Pilgrims 
never worked on Sunday, but Monday 
morning boatloads of men went aland, 
and Sir Ferdinando Gorges’s scheme to 
plant a colony in New England was an 
accomplished fact. Had the cunning 
knigct been on the spot he might not 
have felt so sanguine about the outcome. 
Except for two or three hired special- 
ists like Myles Standish, not one of 
them had any training in the work re- 
quired of pioneers. They had found 
“spices” on Cape Cod. They shot an 
“eagle” and were afraid of “lions.” 
They swallowed a sailor’s tall tale about 
the money to be made in whale oil, and 
when a whale was actually sighted from 
the Mayflower two Pilgrims 
tried to shoot it, one burst- a 


stream which they named Jones Rive 

An island in the harbor became Clarke 
Island, for the mate. But the irrepress- 
ible Francis Billington was the first of 
the colonists to write his name on the 
landscape. He climbed a tree and look 
ing inland announced the discovery of a 
“sea.” Investigation disclosed a lake 
of fresh water which is Billington Sea 
today. Plymouth Rock was an after 
thought. Boats plying to and from the 
ship sometimes ianded at this boulder, 
if the tide was right, but generally the 
boats were simply run up on the sandy 
beach. 

By the ninth of January, 1621, the 
walls of the common house were up— 
rough logs chinked with mud. A few 
days later a thatch roof was on. A 
“street” of nineteen private dwellings 
was started. This labor progressed un- 
der the supervision of Francis Eaton, 
the one carpenter of the party, and John 
Alden, who had no time to think of bar- 

rel staves now. Logs were 
cut, shaped and dragged by 


ing his gun with an over- ca hand a distance of an eighth 
charge. They did not bring a of a mile by cold, hungry 
with them a horse or a cow, Ad and sick men and boys un- 
a cart or a plow, though ‘ \ skilled in woodcraft and un- 


luckily they had axes and 
garden iools. Their fish- 
hooks and nets were too 
large for cod. But to fight 
the Indians they had 
brought along several pieces 
of artillery. Barring that 
first whimsical ‘‘encounter,” 
however, the Indians never 
troubled them, except for 
gin and beer, but actually 
kept the colonists from get- 
ting hungrier than they did by showing 
them how to raise corn. History shows 
few such parallels in fact of the fable 
of the babes in the wood. 

Snows and blows held up work on 
shore for several days, but on Christ- 
mas they were landing tools and chop- 
ping trees to build the “common house.” 
The Pilgrims did not observe Christmas, 
because they found no mention of it in 
the Bible. It was different with Captain 
Jones, however, who unquestionably fol- 
lowed the old sea custom of issuing ex- 
tra grog to the forecastle. In fact, so 
touched by the Christmas spirit was 
Jones that he broke out a keg of the 
ship’s beer and treated the Pilgrims, who 
had begun to drink water in order to 
conserve their own supply of beer. 
There were moments when the austere 
skipper began to unbend a little. The 
unflinching fortitude with which these 
unprepared people met their trials had 
ceased to render them altogether ridic- 
ulous 

The Pilgrims were grateful for this 
interest, however slight. Near the spot 
of their settlement was a crooked little 





3 accustomed to _ hardship 
Z There had been only forty- 
Fd four men in the party to 
§ start with, and now several 
of these were dead and 
more were dying 
The sickness increased 

Six died in December, eight 

in January, seventeen in 

February and thirteen in 

March. The malady never 

has been diagnosed for cer- 
doctors think a good guess 
There was 
no help or sympathy from Captain 
Jones, who seems to have grown hard 
again. William Bradford, who with 
Myles Standish alone escaped illness 
tells of one poor fellow who was burn- 
ing up with fever and begged a seaman 
for “but a small can of beare.” To 
which the tar replied that he would not 
part with a can of beer to help his dy- 
ing father. 

While the epidemic was at its height 
it spread to the crew. The Pilgrims 
went into the pest-ridden ‘orecastle and 
nursed the stricken seamen. This was 


tain, but 
is “galloping” consumption. 


more than the hard-boiled boatswain 
could stand. He had “cursed and 
scoffed” the Pilgrims with the rest 


Now he came forward and apologized. 
Ten of thirty seamen died. The Pil 
grims lost forty-six of 102. Only four | 

of fourteen wives and one of nine ser 

vants survived. Nineteen out of forty- | 
six men came through. Ten of eleve: 
girls and fifteen out of twenty-one boys | 
were spared. Of the four little More | 


orphans only Richard was living now a 
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finish his long term of semi-servitude. 

There was plenty to do besides nurse 
the sick and bury the dead. The nine- 
teen homes were built. The cannon 
were dragged ashore and posted on a 
hill. There were nervous alarms of In- 
dian attacks, at which all able sprang to 
arms and jumped into their armor. The 
fact that these scares were baseless did 
not diminish the ever-present sense of 
peril. Sometimes there were not more 
than six or eight who could keep their 
feet and carry on. But never a whimper 
that has been recorded, never a word of 
complaint or a sigh for the pleasant 
lands left behind. Faith made them su- 
perior to such imperfections of the 
spirit. 

By April the plague had passed and 
Captain Jones was ready to leave. Al- 
though the historical basis for the as- 
sertion is obscure, tradition insists that 
he offered to carry back to England any 
who cared to go. In any event none 
went, and young John Alden remained 
by choice—to marry Priscilla Mullins, 
the catch of the colony, and win a place 
in romantic literature. On the fourth 
of April the farewell visits were ex- 
changed between the ship’s officers and 
the people on shore. The last brave let- 
ters home were sealed and taken on 
board. On the fifth the little colony 
climbed the hill where the cannon were 
and watched the Mayflower sail with 
the morning tide. 

In thirty-one days Captain Jones was 
in the Thames—a record passage, but a 
round voyage of 2096 days. 


FTER the remarkable voyage of 
Captain Thomas Jones the May- 
flower fades from history, her identity 
confused with the twenty-odd other 
English Mayflowers then on the ocean. 
There are various Mayflower stories, 
but, like Mayflower heirlooms, they are 
all spurious or in some degree uncertain. 
Captain Jones went back to piracy, 
but never on an attractive scale. He 
was only a petty or part-time pirate 
after that. In 1622 and ’23 he coasted 
the western Atlantic in the little Dis- 
couvery of sixty tons. Dropping anchor 
in Plymouth Harbor he found the Pil- 
grims in need of supplies and sold them 
some at profiteer prices. He swindled 
some Indians out of their furs—and so 
passes from view for a while. 
On the twenty-fifth day of July, 1625, 
a leaking Spanish frigate lumbered into 
Jamestown. Captain Thomas Jones, 
late of the Discouvery, went ashore with 
a case of tropical fever and a weird 
story to tell the Virginia officials. It 
seemed that he, Jones, and one Captain 
Powell had captured this frigate in the 
Caribbean somewhere while in the serv- 
ice of the Dutch. Powell had turned 
the prize over to Jones to take to be 
repaired. The authorities were sure 
there was more to the story than that, 
but Jones was a sick man and in no 
danger of running away. Before the 
easy-going officials were ready to ask 
any more questions, however, the cap- 
tain’s fever got worse, and he died. 
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perfectly all right. You'll find pen and 
ink on the desk. If you'll come back in 
an hour I'll have your initials on your 
watch for you.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Liebstrom,’ says 
Mr. Sparks, and he made out the check 
and went over across the street to Gor- 
ini’s to open wine. 

“Over in Gorini’s all went merry as 
somebody else’s wedding. Sparks or- 
dered champagne. It was then about 
three o’clock, and his train didn’t leave 
until seven-thirty, so he had plenty of 
time ahead of him. At four o’clock he 
went over to Liebstrom’s store to get 
his watch. 

*‘T'll show you the finest little trin- 
ket in the world,’ he says, ‘unless old 
Liebstrom’s gone and spoiled it by en- 
graving it rotten.’ 

“Then he ordered more champagne 
so it'd be nice and cold 
when he got back. 

“Well, he comes 
back in a few minutes 
looking as pleased as 
though he’d swallowed 
the canary, and he lays 
a small, square white 
package on the table. 

‘Gather ‘round, 
folks,’ he says, ‘and 
see what I gave myself 
for Christmas.’ 

“So Mr. and Ma- 
dame Gorini, and Pedro, the waiter, and 
Lizzie, the cashier. gather ’round all agog. 
And Sparks undoes his package slowly 
and tantalizing, and at dye there lies the 
watch, sitting pretty in purple plush. 

Grandest oak in the world! 
cries Sparks. ‘Let’s see what the ini- 
tials look like.’ 

“So he turns it back upwards and 
looks at the initials and begins to frown. 

‘Rotten!’ he says, half to himself— 
‘rotten. All wrong. Just the way I 
didn't want ‘em.’ 

“Well, nobody else could see why 
they was rotten, and they tried to tell 
him so. But it didn’t do no good; he 
just kept saying, ‘Rotten—rotten! 
Spoils the watch for me.’ 

“Then he surprised them all by lift- 
ing it up high in the air, swinging it a 
little from side to side and saying: ‘I 
paid old Liebstrom five hundred dol- 
lars for this thing. Will anyone give 
me one hundred in cash for it?’ 

“They all locked at each other and 
they all looked at him as if he was mad. 
All except Gorini himself, who, I guess, 
is of a suspicious nature. He smelt 
something fishy in the business, he told 
me, but at the same time if a real five- 
hundred-dollar gold watch was being 
sold for a mere hundred, why, he didn’t 
want to pass that bargain up for a 
minute. What he did want was time 
to find out whether the watch was real 
or a cheap fake 


“So he says: ‘Signor Sparks, I not 





have-a da hundred dollar to spend, but 
my wife have a ver’ reech brozza who 
maybe like-a da watch an’ buy ‘een 
You wait a leetle while an’ I see? No? 

“Sparks eyed him mistrust fully 
‘Where’s your wife been keeping this 
unknown brother?’ he demanded. 

‘Married,’ explained Gorini_ brietl; 
and adequately—‘just-a married.’ 

“This appeared to satisfy our M1 
Sparks, for he agreed to allow Gorini 
fifteen minutes in which to consult hi: 
rich brother-in-law. The Italian, of 
course, hurried over to Liebstrom’s 
just as fast as he could go. 

‘You sell-a a watch—fine watch— 
today for five hundred dollar?’ he 
panted. ‘Gentleman called-a Sparks? 

“Liebstrom, still pleased with him- 
self, nodded. 

‘How he pay you—cash?’ 

“Liebstrom, not 
quite so pleased with 
himself this time 
shook his head. 

“No,” he says, ‘with 
a check. Why?’ 

“ ‘Ha!’ cried Gorini 
‘Check-a no good. He 
want-a sell-a de watch 
one-hundred dollar 
cash.’ 

“At that Liebstrom, 
no longer at all pleased 
with himself, yelled to 
Gorini to wait, and rushed to the tele- 
phone. When he got me on the wire he 
was the most excited jeweler, I guess, in 
the United States. 

‘Here, Barlow,’ he squeals, ‘what 
about this Sparks? I’ve just sold him 
a watch and taken his check for it for 
five hundred on a Detroit bank. You 
told me— 

‘Step,’ says I, ‘stop a minute. In 
what bank did you say?’ 
‘On a Detrcit bank. 
his checks were all right.’ 

‘Oh, no, I didn’t,’ I says; ‘I told 
you the ones he’d given me had been 
all right. But the ones he gave me were 
on a Rochester bank.’ 

‘What!’ screams Liebstrom, so loud 
that it almost break; my ear drum 
‘Why in hell didn’t you tell me it was 
Rochester.’ 

‘Well,’ I says, ‘for that matter, why 
in hell didn’t you tell me yours was on 
Detroit ?’ 

What can I do—what can I do?’ 
he wails. 

‘Whatever you do,’ I says, ‘you’d 
better do quick, because Sparks is 
leaving tonight on the seven-thirty. Did 
he bother to tell you that, Liebstrom?’ 

‘Leaving! No, he didn’t tell me that 
The swinehound, the thief—what can I 
do?’ 

“Well, much as I don’t like Liebstrom 
I was beginning to feel a little sorry for 
him, and I must say that the evidence 
looked pretty black against our Mr. 


You told me 
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Sparks. Besides, I don’t relish seeing a | 


slick crook get away with good Onna- 
linda money. Civic pride you call that, 
I suppose. 

**Listen here, Liebstrom, I says; 
before you do anything you'd better 
come over here to the hotel and have 
a talk with me. I don’t know whether 
Sparks is a crook or not, but I think I 
know one man in town that’s looked 
him up pretty thorough. and that’s 
old Jeff Benson. Jeff sold Sparks a 
site for a factory, and you can trust 
Jeff to know all about Sparks’ financial 
rating. I'll get Jeff to come around here 
and the three of us'll talk it over. 
There’s no hurry, anyhow, because 
Sparks can't get away until the seven- 
thirty, and he won't try unless you 
scare him. See?’ 

‘“Liebstrom saw, and he and Jeff Ben- 
son were over in about ten minutes, 
Jeff wondering what all the excitement 
was about. I took ‘em up to my own 
room so’s not to be interrupted, and 
plunged right into things. 

‘Jeff,’ I says, ‘Liebstrom here wants 
to know something about Montagu E. 
Sparks’ credit, and I guessed youd be 
the man to tell him.’ 

‘Why me?’ says Jeff. 

‘‘Well,’ I says, ‘didn’t you sell him 
that rotten piece of land of yours?’ 

“In the first place, says Jeff hotly, 
‘it ain’t a rotten piece of land, and in 
the second place, I didn’t sell it to him. 
He ain’t bought no land—just talks big 
about buying it. Nobody in this town’s 
seen the color of his money yet. He's 
nothing, if you ask me, but a flashy 
bluff.’ 

“I thought Liebstrom at that would 
bust out crying, and I'll admit I was 
sort of staggered myself. 

‘But,’ I says, ‘he told me he'd put 
through his deal, and he’s celebrating 
it now down at Gorinis.’ 

‘*Then,’ says Jeff, ‘he’s celebrating a 
lie.’ 

“Liebstrom began to make funny, 
animal-like noises in his throat. ‘What 
can I do—what can I do?’ he says. 

“I explained to Jeff what was both- 
ering old Liebstrom. 

‘‘H’m,’ he says, ‘I guess you won't 
see no money on that check. I'd have 
him arrested before he can leave town.’ 

‘*But we haven’t got proof,’ I says. 

‘*Reasonable  suspicion’s enough 
proof,’ says Jeff, who being in real estate 
knows how far the laws can be stretched. 
‘My advice, Liebstrom, is to go to Chief 
McCarty, and have the fellow put in 
jail. You’ve got plenty of evidence. 
Barlow and I'll go along with you and 
tell our story, and Gorini’ll tell his.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘let’s add it all up 
and see just what we have against 
Sparks to warrant detaining him.’ 

“We added it up and it certainly 
looked pretty damning. 

‘*Come,” says Liebstrom. ‘we'll go.’ 

“We picked up Gorini on the way to 
the police station. Sparks, he said, was 
still drinking champagne in the res- 
taurant. 

‘*That’s fine,’ says Jeff: ‘we don’t 
want to make (Continued on page 60) 
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him suspicious of what we're up to.’ 

“I could see that je‘f was sort cf 
enjoying himself—thought he was a 
Sherlock Holmes tracking down a crim- 
inal or something, and besides I guess 
he had a grudge against Sparks for let- 
ting him think he was going to buy his 
land and then not doing it. I can’t say 
that I exactly relished the business. I'd 
liked Sparks, you see, and I hated to 
think he was nothing but a crook. 

“Well, we told McCarty our stories, 
and when we’d done he buttoned up his 
coat and says, ‘Sure; we'll get that slick 
boy before he leaves. Any strange 
that’d stay in this dead man’s town for 
two weeks must be a crook.’ 

“We went straight to Gorini’s. There 
was Sparks, genial as you please, just 
opening up his third bottle and his arm 
around Lizzie, the cashier, who was 
drinking out of his glass. 
us come in he got 
up and started sing- 
ing, ‘Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here!’ 
It did seem a pity 
to arrest anyone as 
happy as him. 

“Gentlemen,” he 
‘I'd be delight- 
ed to have you join 
me in a glass of 
wine.’ 

“I’m sorry,’ says 
McCarty, ‘but you'll 
have to join us. 
You're under arrest.’ 

That,’ says Sparks, laughing, ‘is a 
good one.’ 

““No, it ain’t by a jugful,’ says Mc- 
Carty—‘it’s the sad truth.’ 

‘I don’t think I’ve met you,’ says 
Sparks, sobering a little, I thought. 

“*VYou'll have plenty of time to get 
acquainted,’ says McCarty. ‘Come, now, 
my man, will you go quietly?’ 

I'd rather go noisily,’ says Sparks. 
‘Wait till I finish this bottle. What’ve 
I done, anyhow?’ 

““*Vou've passed a bad check for five 
hundred dollars, and you might just as 
well admit it,’ says McCarty 

“Sparks stared at us all in turn—a 
sort of innocent, childlike stare. ‘I ad- 
mit nothing of the sort,’ he said, and 
looked as if he wanted to make a break 
for the door. But he didn’t try any- 
thing like that. Instead he stood up 
and swayed a little and said: ‘I protest 
vehemently against this outrageous ar- 
rest. You’ve got absolutely no evidence 
against me. My check was given in 
good faith and accepted in the same 
spirit. I’ve not tried to defraud—’ 

“*Then why.’ says Liebstrom ‘are you 
in such a hurrv to leave town?’ 

“*Because I’ve got to be in 
Francisco before New Year’s Day. If 
I don’t I lose a sure two-hundred 
thousand.’ 

“At that all 
very heartily 


When he saw 


says, 


San 


of us but me laughed 





“ “Well, well,’ says McCarty, ‘you 
sure are a little joker. I guess you 
must be an cld hand at bunco work 
Come along, now—no more jokes.’ 

“‘T'll go,’ said Sparks, ‘but, mind 
you, I go under protest.’ 

“*They always do,’ chuckled Mc 
Carty. 


“Well, they clapped Sparks, still pro- 
testing, in the jail under the police 
station. 

“ ‘He'll be safe there,’ says McCarty, 
‘until you hear from that check. You'd 
better put it through as quick as you 
can, Liebstrom, or better still, we'll get 
that Detroit bank on long distance. It's 
too late teday, but we'll do it tomor- 
row.’ 

“ “Ves, you won't,’ I says. ‘Don’t you 
know tomorrow’s Christmas?’ 

“*That’s so,’ agrees McCarty. 
we'll do it the day after.’ 

“*Ves, you won't,’ 
I says. ‘Don’t you 
know the day after’s 
a Sunday?’ 

“*That’s so,’ says 
McCarty and looks 


‘Well, 


a little mite wor- 
ried. 

““Tt’ll be nearly 
three days,’ I says, 
‘before you can find 
out whether that 
check’s good or 
bad’.” 


At this point Mr 
Barlow got up and 
walked over to the window, where he 
stood looking out into the snow-filled 
darkness. 

“It’s coming down pretty thick,” he 
observed. ‘Hope we don’t have no bliz- 
zard like the one we had Christmas time 
a year ago.” 

I figured correctly that this was not 
a merely casual aspiration of his and 
that it called for some display of curi- 
osity from his audience. So I said, 
“Did you have a bad _ blizzard last 
winter?” 

“Did we?” he echoed. “Yes, sir, we 
sure did. It began on a Sunday, the 
day after Christmas. Young Sparks 
had been in the town jail for two days 
then. He was a cheerful prisoner—al- 
ways cheerful but always protesting 
his innocence. He kept saying he hoped 
that check would be put through quick 
so he could prove that he’d been falsely 
accused. Well, as I say, the blizzard 
hit us Sunday and by Monday morning 
the one-horse railroad was tied up and 
the telephone and telegraph wires was 
down. We couldn’t get in touch with 
that bank in Detroit on which Sparks 
had drawn his check. You see, don’t 
vou, how we were fixed, and especially 
how Sparks was fixed? No train got 
through to town all day Monday, so 
there was nothing to be done but keep 
Sparks in jail and keep his check in our 
local bank. 
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“I was allowed to have a talk with 

Sparks in the jail. a mS 
“*Mr. Barlow,’ he says, ‘this little 

joke of Liebstrom’s is going to make me 


lose exactly a quartet of a million. I 
f 
( 
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funny for him, but it’s not funny 
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“I saw his point. If what he said 
was true it wasn’t a bit funny for him 
Well,’ I said, ‘the wires’ll be fixed 
by tomorrow and they’ll be able to get 
through to that Detroit bank. You 


couldn’t get a train out of Onnalinda 

today anyhow, even if you was as free 

as air.’ ' 
*“-No,’ says he shortly, ‘but I could | 

have the day they clapped me in here.’ 

“Sure enough, by Tuesday we got into O 
communication with Detroit and Mc- 

Carty called up Sparks’ bank on long 

distance. Well, what do you guess the 

bank said?” 

I didn’t know and Jason, the clerk. 
who did know, wouldn’t spoil Mr. Bar- 
low’s climax by telling. 

“What do you think they said?” re- 
peated our landlord. “They said that 
they had a depositor called Montagu 
E. Sparks and that he had a balance of 
over two thousand dollars. ‘Put the 
check through,’ they says, ‘so we can 
verify the signature. In our opinion it’s 


probably O. K. Meantime we advise 
you to give your prisoner the benefit of 


the doubt.’ m4 
Aeroa tie det owt «| Sust Look This Jacket Over 


was honored promptly by the Detroit 
bank. What do you think of that?” 

“T think,” I ventured, “that the whole 
business was pretty Lard on Sparks. 
How did he behave about it?” 
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| Ever see a better made Flannel Shirt or 
Jacket? Or one as good? Note the style it has. 
Feel the splendid material. Mark the big, 


“How did he behave?’ Mr. Barlow roomy cut-—and the beautiful workmanship. 
leaned back in his chair and laughed There's quality for you! 
quietly but sincerely. “How did he be ; 
Then ask the price. Man, what a value! It’s 


have? Why, the first thing he did when 


McCarty let him out of jail with apolo- ssible only because Big Yank is made by the 


gies was to consult ex-Judge Duff, the argest shirt-makers in the world. We make 
smartest lawyer in town. millions of shirts every year. You get the sav- 
“‘T want to sue Oscar Liebstrom, ings that result from volume production. 


says Sparks, ‘to the tune of two hun- ; 

dred thousand dollars for false arrest. No matter what you want in a Flannel Shirt 

That’s just what I lost by being kept | or Jacket, you'll find it in Big Yank— at $3 to 

here in jail instead of going out to | $7. Every good style, pattern, and color. For 

‘Frisco, and I've got letters and tele- boys, too. And you'll get the biggest money's 
worth in the market! 


grams to prove it.’ 
“*Two hundred thousand’s a good deal : 
of money,’ says Judge Duff, ‘and it’s | _ Look Big Yank over — and satisfy yourself. 
more than Liebstrom can possibly pay You'll find it in your own community — good 
stores everywhere have it. Don’t be content 
with any lesser value! 





You've got a splendid case, Mr. Sparks 
What'll you settle for out of court?’ 
“ ‘Hush,’ says Sparks. ‘I'll settle for 
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ing, roomy comfort, and 


sand, but not a cent less.’ And he | up-to-the-minute style in 
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“Well,” continued Mr. Barlow, “he 
got his twenty thousand all right. Old 
Liebstrom was scared to death because 


Sparks had pretty good evidence that | 
his spell in jail had cost him a lot of | CALLOUSES 
money. Just the same the whole af- | Quick, safe relief for callouses 


| and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 
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doubted. So while he was packing up 
his trunks here in the hotel I went up 
to see him in his rocm. 

‘Mr. Barlow,’ he says, ‘sit down. 
You've been pretty decent to me through 
all this mess and I guess you’re sort of 
wondering what it’s all about. If you 
can get Liebstrom to come up here I'll 
give you the key to the mystery. De 
you think he'll come?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I says, 
him.’ 

did ask him and he came—cross 
and mean as ever, but he came. 

‘Sit down on a trunk,’ says Sparks 


‘but I'll ask 


to him, ‘and listen. Do you remember 
a young fellow you once employed 
called Burnham? Robert Burnham?’ 


“Liebstrom looked a little sick but 
he agreed that he did remember him. 
‘Yes,’ says Sparks, ‘you ought to. 
Well, he’d been married about two years 
and had a baby a year old when you 
got him put in jail. Do you remember 
that?’ 
“ “Ves,” 
from the store.’ 
‘You said he 
‘What he really did 
brooch worth about twenty dollars for 
his wife to wear one night at a church 
sociable. He was going to return it the 
next day. His wife lost the brooch and 
Burnham, your employee, offered to pay 
for it out of his wages. You wouldn’t 
listen to that. You said he’d stolen it, 


says Liebstrom. ‘He stole 


did,’ says Sparks. 
was to borrow a 


and since he’d stolen it he was nothing 
but a thief and since he was nothing but 
a thief you sent him to jail. That was 
twenty-six years ago. I was one year 
old at the time.’ 
‘“Liebstrom turned an unpleasant yel- 
low color. 
he said, 





shaking a little—‘so.’ 

‘So,’ agreed Sparks. ‘We aren't 
quits yet, Liebstrom, but I’ve done my 
bit. My father happened to die in jail. 
That was too bad, wasn’t it? 

“*No,’ says Sparks, ‘that wasn’t your 
fault. It takes a strong constitution to 
survive a jail. I only want to point out 
that you've put a Burnham in jail once 
too often. I should hate to appear 
melodramatic, Liebstrom, but I’m afraid 
that I can’t and haven’t lived up to the 
belief that vengeance is the concern 
merely of the Lord God. For your 
twenty thousand dollars I have to thank 
almost entirely my own efforts. The 
blizzard was the only thing that I hadn't 
planned carefully in advance, and I feel 
sure that that was an expression of di- 
vine approval.’ 

‘You're a crook!’ gasped Liebstrom, 
who was now purple. 

‘Careful,’ says Sparks coolly, 
sue you for slander 

The landlord paused to pound the 
arm of his chair and to laugh. “By 
gosh,” he exclaimed, “‘he’d have done it, 
too! I tell you I like that boy—he was 
a grand little mixer!” 
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sort is essential for the complete well 
being of people of all ages and both 
sexes. If it is not to be had in the pur- 
suit of an occupation it should be gotten 
in congenial outdoor sports. To get the 
most benefit from it the sport should 
be interesting. It only remains to find 
something not too violent for one’s age 
and endurance. 

If it has not already arrived, the time 
will come when you will be perfectly 
content to in an easy chair and 
smoke; when you would rather see a 
tennis match than play the game. Al- 
ready you notice that your figure is be- 
ginning to get more generous and you 
loosen your vest when sitting at a desk. 
And you realize that your wind is not as 


sit 


sound as it was. Of course you are 
not fat, yet, but something must be 
done to prevent it. 

The very fat may or may not be a 


contented man, but the one beginning to 
get fat is not. He is willing to do al- 
most anything within reason to keep his 
feet in his line of vision as long as pos- 
sible. Surely there must be some medi- 
cine he could take! 

But there is no medicine, 
as he realizes that the better. 


and as soon 
His worst 


38) 


enemy is laziness, but the next worst 
most probably is a good appetite and 
good digestion. These working in col- 
lusion certainly do make one fat. 

And so he will probably adopt one of 
two methods to get rid of it, either a 
change of diet or a resort to exercise. 
Really the proper procedure is a happy 
combination of both, the cutting down 
of starches and sugars especially and a 
daily stint of physical exertion. 

As to diet, there are a lot of theorists 
who have their pet schemes which they 
try to put across but the most impor- 
tant foods to reduce in quantity are 
starches and sugars, which make that 
cheap fuel, fat. Fat food itself, in the 
form of greases and oils and butter, 
should be taken very sparingly. The 
total quantity of food in a day should 
be lessened. We all eat too much, part- 
ly because we bolt our food, and before 
Nature can call “Enough!” she has too 
much. 

By far the best kind of exercise to 
take in sport, and in the open air 
The pleasure experienced in pursuing an 
activity goes a long way toward the 
sum of the benefit derived. So choose 
your favorite sport and go to it, always 
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remembering that as you grow older 
your limitations as to its violence and 
the amount of endurance it calls upon 
you to exert will gradually grow greater. 

Most of the active games call for vio- 
lent exertion only in spots. It has been 
estimated that in the one hour of foot- 
ball the actual time spent in play is 
about ten minutes. The rest of the time 
is taken up in talk, signalling and in 
formation for the next play. The ex- 
haustion after the game is largely 
nervous. 

It has also been said that during a 
nine-inning game of baseball an outfield- 
er spends one-half the time with his 
hands on his hips. three-eighths sitting 
on the bench, and only the remaining 
eighth in actual motion, at bat, running 
bases, or going after the ball. 

I do not recall that in recent years I 
have heard or seen in print any paeans 
of praise for the ancient and honorable 
sport of walking. In and about our 
cities there are sporadic clubs of hikers 
but in these days of the automobile legs 
are fast becoming only ornaments and 
scarcely that. People would rather see 
the country go past their vision at forty 
miles an hour than become intimate 
with any of it, except to alight once or 
twice on a trip and rifle a tree or de- 
bauch a woods with paper and frag- 
ments of lunch and then speed home 
Except for the air and the exhilaration 
one might as well be at a movie. 

There is no question but that a long 
walk, not too long, but just long enough 
to cause a sense o« comfortable fatigue. 
is not only delightful when you once get 
the habit, but beneficial as well. Another 
thing that should recommend it is that 
it costs nothing. A walk, a brisk walk 
and not the dawdling amble of the lazy. 
tones up every muscle in the body, not 
those of the legs only. It causes deeper 
breathing and the blood to go surging 
to every part of the body in a swifter. 
fuller stream, carrying oxygen to and 
debris from the remotest parts. 

One thing about exercise of whatever 
kind is that it should be regular. To get 
rid of and keep down fat and to restore 
or preserve health and muscle-tone, it 
will not avail to give over an hour or 
two once or twice a week to it. That 
is one advantage that walking, for in- 
stance, has over golf. The latter is an 
absorbing sport but it takes too much 
time for the busy man to indulge in it 
every day. But walking is at hand. 
One can get up just a little earlier than 
ordinarily he would and walk to work. 
Of course I am speaking now of those 
whose work is at a desk or in a store 
or shop. It wiil not do to take any 
kind of exercise once a week, then go 
home, eat a bigger meal than usual—and 
wait a week. 

One can go through a regular half 
hour of setting-up exercises at home 
every day or go through them with a 
class in a gymnasium, but of the great 
mass of people, how many do this? 
These tabloid forms of exercise soon 
pall, one soon leses his enthusiasm and 
his will to do them begins to weaken 
And then (Continued on page 64) 
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Did You Ever Take 


an INTERNAL Bath? 


By T. A. BALLANTYNE 


This may seem a strange question. 
But if you want to magnify your 
energy—sharpen your brain to 
razor edge—put a glorious sparkle 
in your eve—pull vourself up to a 
health level where vou can glory 
in vitality—you're going to read 
this message to the Jast line. 
I speak from experience. It 
a message just such as this that 
dynamited me out of the slough of 
dullness and wretched health into 
the sunlit atmosphere of happiness, 
vitality and vigor. To me, and no 
doubt to you, an Internal Bath was 
something that had come 
within my sphere of knowledee. 

So I tore off a coupon similar to the 
I wanted to find 


was 


never 


one shown below. 


out what it was all about. And 
back eame a booklet. This booklet 
was named ‘“‘Why We = Should 
Bathe Internally.”’ It was just 
choked with common sense and 
facts. 


What Is an Internal Bath? 
This was my first shock. Vaguely 
I had an idea that an internal bath 
Was an enema. Or by a stretch of 
the imagination a new-fangled lax- 
ative. In both cases I was wrong. 
A real, genuine, true internal bath 
is no more like an enema than a 
kite is like an airplane. The only 
similarity is the employment of 
water in each case. And so far as 
laxatives are concerned, I learned 
one thing—to abstain from them 
completely. A bonafide internal 
bath is the administration into the 
intestinal tract of pure, warm wa- 
ter sterilized by a marvelous anti- 
septic tonic. The appliance that 
holds the liquid and injects it is the 
J. B. L. Caseade, the invention of 
that eminent physician, Dr. Charles 
A. Tyrrell, who perfected it tosave 
his own life. Now here's where the 
genuine internal bath differs rad- 
ically from the enema 
The lower intestine, called by 
Professor Vienna, “the most 
prolific source of disease.” is five feet 
long and shaped like an inverted U 


the great 


Foges of 


thus gq. The enema cleanses but a third 
of this “horseshoe’’—or to the first bend. 
The J. B.-L. Cascade treatment cleanses 


it the ENTIRE LENGrH—and is the only 


appliance that does. You have only to 
read that booklet “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally” to fully understand 
how the Cascade alone can do this. 


There is absolutely discom 


fort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


llere is why: The 
waste canal of the body, 
soft foods, lack of 
highly artificial civilization nine out of 


ne pam or 


intestinal tract is the 
Due to 
exercise and 


oul 
Vigorous 


ten persons suffer from intestinal stasis 
(delay). The passage of waste is en 
tirely too slow, Result: (ierms and 


poisons breed in this waste and enter the 
hlood through the blood vessels in the in 


testinal walls. 

These poisons are extremely insidious 
The headaches vou get—the skin blem 
ishes—the fatigue—the mental sluggish- 
ness—the susceptibility to colds—and 
countless other ills are directly due to 
the presence of these poisons in) yout 
sVstem. They are the generic cause of 
premature old age, rheumatism, high 
blood pressure and many serious mala 
dies. 

Thus it is imperative that your system 
he free of these poisons, And a sure and 
effective means is internal bathing. In 


flushes the intestinal 
And each treat 

intestinal muscles 

hastened 


fifteen minutes it 
tract of all 
ment strengthens the 
so the 


PM pPUrities, 


pussave of waste Is 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring, vou will sleep 


like a child. You will rise with a vigor 
that is bubbling over Your whole atti 
tude toward life will be changed. All 
clouds will be laden with silvei You 
will feel rejuvenated—remade That is 
not my experience alone but that of 


1.000.000 men and women who faithfully 
practise this wonderful inner cleanliness 
Just bath a week to regain 
and hold glorious, vibrant health! To 
toss off the mantle of age—nervousness 
and dull care! To fortify 
epidemics, colds. ete. 


one internal 


vou against 


Ix that fifteen minutes werth while? 
Send for this Booklet 
lt is entirely FREE And I am abso 


lutely convinced that vou will agree you 


never used a two-cent stamp to better 
advantage. There’s a chapter in “Why 


Internally” by Dr 
revelation There are 
letters from many achieved results 
that seem miraculous, As an eye-opener 
on health, this booklet is worth many 
many, many times the price of that 
cent stamp. Use the convenient coupon 
helow or address the Tyrrell Hygienic In 
atitute, Dept 300, 152 West 65th Street 
New York City Now 
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illustrated booklet on intestinal ills and the 
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How Old Will You Be at Fifty? 


(Continued from page 63) 


what? Ho, hum! An easy chair, a pipe 
or cigar and the paper. 

In renewing some of the physical 
activities of the days when you were 
an athlete or near-athlete just remem- 
ber two facts:* Your muscles are flab- 
bier now than they were then, and you 
are older. .Don’t try to do the stunts 
of those days, at least until you have 
gone through a course of gradual muscle 
building. And don’t do anything that 
might over-strain your heart. As you 
get older the chance of its recovering 
from dilatation grows less and it occurs 
under less provocation. 

Proper exercise, not too much at a 
time or too violent at any time, regular- 
ly taken insofar as one’s job will per- 
mit, with above all pleasantly interesting 
activity, is of great benefit to all kinds 
of people. With a modified diet it will 
make the fat man thinner and restore 
to him the joy of 
life and a sense of 
vigor that will 
help him to over- 
come many of his 
perplexing _prob- 
lems and succeed 
where he might 
not have got on 
otherwise. 

But it will also, 
in most instances, 
make the thin man 
fatter, unless there 





although nearly all the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood and later life that 
tend to make crippled hearts are rapidly 
decreasing in frequency the number of 
those who die of heart trouble is mount- 
ing higher every year. 

This is not so much of a paradox if 
we take into consideration one fact. 
Death is the surest thing in life. Event- 
ually it overtakes everybody, and as 
many of the causes of death are sub- 
dued, the average age at death becomes 
greater. Disease of the heart is more 
common after middle life, especially 
because after middle life it is so inti- 
mately connected with diseased condi- 
tions of the kidneys and arteries. 

And, besides, each succeeding genera- 
tion is living under harder conditions. 
The stress and the emotional strain are 
greater. 

While our bodies are growing flabbier 
our nerves are un- 
der more and 
more tension. 
This has its effect 
on the heart, on 
the blood vessels 
and on the kid- 
neys. Weak hearts 
break down under 
it. Many a heart 
that would go on 
working faithfully 
and efficiently to 
old age over- 


is 





is some reason for 

his being thin that 

cannot be overcome. It will increase 
his appetite and, what is of more value, 
his digestion and his ability to make 
use of the food after it has been di- 
gested. 

The question of thinness or fatness 
is of importance largely because we all 
want to get the most out of life, the 
most enjoyment and the most efficiency. 
The gain or loss of a score or so pounds 
of flesh in itself has no particular influ- 
ence on the length of life. But we all 
realize that the nearer we keep to nor- 
mal weight and muscle the more joy we 
get out of living. 

There are certain conditions that have 
an enormous influence not only upon 
length of life but upon its activities, 
and many of them are preventable. The 
most important one is heart disease. 

Heart disease was the cause for re- 
jecting five per cent of all the men 
called up in the draft. Last year one 
hundred and eighty thousand persons 
died of it in the United States. During 
the same time that all diseases except 
cancer have been coming down in death 
rate with astonishing rapidity, its death 
toll has been steadily and surely climb- 
ing 

The principal conditions that cause 
heart disease may be roughly grouped 
into the various acute infectious dis- 
eases, focal infections and syphilis. 

It may seem a curious paradox that 


done by these 
conditions I have 
and breaks down. 


mentioned, 
Many hundreds of thousands of per- 


sons with defective hearts are going 
about, attending to their daily business, 
and a very large proportion of them will 
go on to old age without ever knowing. 
It is not what is wrong with the heart 
that counts but what it can do in spite 
of a defect. Valvular disease, so called, 
is not really a disease; it is only a scar 
resulting from disease that existed per- 
haps long ago. 

A heart with such a scar is weak only 
because it has certain well defined limi- 
tations as to what it can do. And it is 
well for one who has such a heart to 
know about it so that he will not over- 


strain it. If he does know and acts ac- 
cordingly he will cheat that list of 
deaths from heart disease for many 


years, perhaps forever. 

The fact is that a defective heart is 
by no means a fatal condition. For 
every one who dies of heart disease 
there are at least ten going about with 
hearts more or less crippled, but going 
about, on their jobs every day. 

Focal infections are local pus pockets 
somewhere in the body. Their most fre- 
quent habitats are around the teeth and 
in the tonsils. In one or several of these 
places pus-forming germs collect. Germs, 
like the poor, are always with us. It 
is only when our natural resistance is 


broken down that they do harm. Ton- 
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sils that have been attacked many times 
and have become chronically enlarged 
are a favorite spot, as are unclean teeth 
with irritated, detached gums. In such 
favorable places the pus germs settle 
down, set up their household gods and 
begin to multiply with incredible rapid- 
ity. They are the greatest mathemati- 
cians in the world. 

From these foci they sally forth on 
occasion by way of the blood and lymph 
streams, seeking new fields to conquer. 
Wherever they land, sometimes in places 
quite remote from their starting point. 
it may be in the lining membrane of the 
heart or perhaps in a joint, a combat 
begins and many millions of them are 
slaughtered, together with those of the 
defending army, the white corpuscles of 
the blood. This combat is marked by 
the signs of inflammation. When the 
battle is long drawn out, after the germs 
are destroyed and peace returns, there 
are usually left scars, especially if the 
battle ground is a delicate organ like 
the heart. 

And in such a case the heart has 
permanent defect, a contraction and 
thickening of some of its valves or a 
narrowed orifice. Of course, any pump 
with such a defect will have to work 
harder to do its ordinary job and the 
strain of too violent pumping may 
break it. 

But the point to be emphasized is 
that if the original sites of infection, the 
first homes of the pus germs in the 
body, had been properly purged of them 
no such calamity would have occurred 
at all. 

Diseased tonsils should be removed 
even if they do not give trouble by fre- 
quent attacks of acute tonsilitis. And 
the teeth should be examined at regular 
and not too long intervals for pus pock- 
ets. An X-ray picture will show very 
clearly the condition around their roots. 
The pus germs have other hiding places 
in the body but the teeth and tonsils 
are their favorites. 

Next to diseased tonsils and decayed 
teeth the most frequent cause of heart 
conditions is syphilis. This disease can 
affect any and every organ and tissue in 
the body, not excepting the heart and 
blood vessels. It can utterly destroy 
the efficiency of the heart as a pump and 
bring about death by destruction of the 
heart muscle or its nerve supply, or 
both. 

Syphilis can cause degeneration of the 
walls of the arteries with their harden- 
ing and the consequent high blood pres- 
sure. A hard vessel wall is a weak wall 
and not a strong one. They harden by 
destruction of the natural elastic tissue 
and its replacement by lime salts. They 
become rigid, feeling to the examining 
finger like a small hose bound with wire. 
Under high pressure of the blood stream 
within them they are apt to burst. 

Such a bursting with its consequent 
hemorrhage into the brain is what takes 
place in apoplexy, often causing death 
or paralysis. 

There is one rather terrible condition 
of the vessel wall, especially terrible if 
it affects the (Continued on page 66) 
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ILLIONS of men prefer 

to wear union suits. 
Greater comfort, simplicity 
there are many good reasons. 
But we never knew a man to 
wear union. suits just because 


they had more buttons. But- 
tons near the skin area nuisance, 
and unnecessary. The 


HATCHWAY 


No-Button 
Union Suit 


is just what the name says. It is knit 
without a single button in its entire coa- 
struction. This buttonless feature which is 
found exclusively in Hatchway insures 
maximum comfort, a snug fit, and a longer 
life for the union suit. You are saved all 
the bother of replacing buttons which are 
always coming off old-fashioned garments. 
Just step into the legs and slip your arms 
through the shoulders—simple as can be. 
Hatchway No-Button Union suit saves the 
man’s time in dressing and a woman's time 
in sewing on buttons. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every taste. 
To suit every pocketbook. Medium or heavy, 
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UNION SUITS. But if you have the slight- 
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Albany New York 
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Ftow Old Will You Be at Fifty? 


(Continued from page 65) 


largest artery, the aorta, leading from 
the heart, that almost invariably has 
syphilis as its cause. It is called 
aneurism. The wall being weakened 
by destruction of its layers gradually 
bulges under pressure, forming a sac. 
This grows larger and larger with suc- 
ceeding weeks or months and finally, 
inevitably, it bursts. There is a sudden 
outpouring of blood—and it is all over. 

This would be too disagreeable a sub- 
ject for discussion if there were no help 
for it. But it is obvious that syphilis 
can be prevented and the way to pre- 
vent it is also obvious, providing it has 
not already been acquired. 

Of the first million men called up in 
the draft nearly twenty-nine thousand 
were affected with active venereal dis- 
ease in one form or another. If all had 
been rejecte] who had the chronic forms 
they would have numbered into the hun- 
dred thousands. Ex- 
service men are near- 
ly nine years older 
now than they were 
then and it may not 
be necessary to point 
out that the places 
where such diseases 
are found lie on de- 
tours that lead away 
from the straight 
road to health and 
happiness. Some of 
these byways are so 
long and winding that 
many who start along 
them never again 
find their way back to the main high- 
way. 

But let us suppose that you have 
avoided and intend to keep on avoiding 
these bypaths, and that you have been 
fortunate enough to escape so far all 
the conditions that might have caused 
trouble. The old machine is running 
all right and shows no signs of weakness. 
Why not let well enough alone? 

A good mechanic does not trust to 
luck. He examines the machinery once 
in a while to be sure. A man who owns 
a valuable automobile has it gone over 
after long service to see whether there 
are any worn parts. The most valuable 
property you have is your body; why 
not do the same with it? 

In other words, it is a good idea to 
have a thorough physical examination 
once in a while to be sure that every- 
thing is all right or if it is not right to 
learn what to do about it. 

Nearly five hundred years ago there 
was born in Padua a male child to whom 
was given the name Luigi Cornaro. He 
was a puny infant and he grew up into 
a delicate manhood. After he had got- 
ten along into adult life he began to look 
for some means by which to avoid an 
early death or at least the ills and dis- 
abilities attending premature old age. 

I think you will agree that he was 





fairly successful. He wrote a book 
about it, a book that has been read in 
Italy through all these centuries and 
has been translated into nearly all civi- 
lized languages. What he wrote is espe- 
cially convincing because Cornaro him- 
self was the living proof of its truth. 

When he finished and published his 
book he was still going strong, a young 
upstart of ninety-one, and he died, pre- 
maturely, at ninety-nine. Get this 
grave comment: 

“Because I was born with a poor con- 
stitution I fear I shall not live much be- 
yond a hundred years. Yet all those 
born delicate like myself would no 
doubt reach, in perfect health, the age 
of a hundred and more years were they 
to embrace the temperate life, as I 
have done.” 

“The temperate life.” There you are. 
He was temperate in all things; in the 
food he ate, in the 
wine he drank, in his 
passions, in his emo- 
tions. 

Giving way to or 
controlling the emo- 
tions has a great deal 
to do with our phys- 
ical condition. Cor- 
naro knew nothing of 
the poisons created 
in the body by fre- 
quent attacks of rage 
by long’ continued 
anxiety and _ great 
mental pressure. He 
only knew the re- 
sults of these on the body. 

Cornaro limited his own diet to the 
least amount possible to sustain life. 
This was his daily allowance for many 
years: soup, bread, the yolk of one 
egg. a total of twelve ounces altogether. 
Once his relatives became anxious about 
his meager diet and begged him to take 
more. This when he was seventy-eight. 
He added two ounces of food daily. Too 
much! He got sick, went back to the 
less amount and got well. Never again! 

Cornaro put a great deal of stress 
upon diet but he had sense enough to 
know that his stingy ration would not 
suit everybody. The impression his 
book gives of himself, however, is that 
of a temperate man, one who had a 
strong hold upon his passions and emo- 
tions, who led a sober, happy, yet active 
life to the end, who was not borne 
down by the weight of years with their 
usual discomforts and disabilities. 

That is the point, to avoid unneces- 
sary wear that makes one older than his 
years. You have seen men of fifty who 
looked seventy and who were seventy 
by that very same token, because cer- 
tain parts of the old machine were wear- 
ing out. It does not matter so much 
how long you have lived so far as how 
long you are going to live. 

How old will you be at fifty? 
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Rainbow's End 
(Continued from page 15) 


A boy soldier and an aged messenger 
boy, fast in each other’s arms, freely 
mingling their tears! 

“I love you, son,” Henry Senior pro- 
tested over and over again. “I’ve al- 
ways loved you—and when you were 
lost to me I loved your memory. Oh, 
son, I've paid the price—and I’ve been 
a good man since I—I—I—how’s your 
mother? Is she married again?” 

The soldier shook his head. “I've left 
her pretty well provided for, pop. Took 
out a hundred thousand regular life in- 
surance and the ten thousand govern- 
ment. If I don’t come back she’s safe.” 

“Is she old? Is she still pretty?” 

“She looks older than her years and 
she’s beautiful. I wouldn’t bother to 
look her up if I were you, dad. I don’t 
think that would be kind.” 

“I don’t intend to add to the afflic- 
tions I have already visited upon her, 
son, but when you write please tell her 
you saw me and say to her that I don't 
blame her, that I love her still and al- 
ways will for raising my son to be a 
man. Oh, sonny, I’m so proud of you. 
I knew you wouldn’t dog it when your 
Uncic Sam was calling, so I became a 
messenger boy to find you. That job 
enabled me to get around among the 
troops at Camp Mills and look up rec- 
ords—I’ve been searching so long—and 
I'm very tired. That motorcycle jolts 
me so—I get nosebleeds and my back 
aches—” 

“You're the last man to go aboard, 
Private Kitts,” the loading officer inter- 
rupted kindly. 

“Why do you call yourself 
son?” the old man pleaded. 

‘Mother always used your name.” 

“She didn’t have to.” 

“I know—but she did, just the same. 
Father, I’ve got to go. We’ re holding 
things up. Give me your address and 
I'll write to you. Just address me to 
my company and regiment, A. E. F., 
France.” He mumbled over and over 
the address his father gave him, then, 
satisfied that he would not forget it. he 
kissed Henry Kitts, Senior, held the 
tear-stained old cheek close to his own 
for a moment, released it and darted up 
the gangway. At the deck he paused a 
moment, waved his hand debonairly and 
disappeared in the sea of khaki. 

Later, from the end of the dock the 
shabby little messenger boy stood and 
waved a handkerchief at the transport 
as it dropped down river with the tide 
. from the stern of her a fleck of 
answered him! 


Kitts, 


white 


ENRY KITTS, Senior, no longer 

a messenger boy, but arrayed now 
in decent black, left the modest Wash- 
ington hotel in which he had spent the 
night of November roth, and walked 
down Pennsylvania Avenue until he 
came to a florist’s shop. Entering, he 
purchased an (Continued on page 68) 
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‘Rainbow s End 


(Continued from page 67) 


armful of blooms, hailed a taxicab and 
directed the chauffeur to drive him to 
Arlington Cemetery. 

At the entrance he got out and in- 
structed the man to await him there, 
for he had just seen something which 
indicated to him that a taxicab within 
those gates would be a profanation. No, 
he would walk, and before he com- 
menced his pilgrimage he looked up again 
and read the lines on the portal: 


On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead! 


Henry Kitts felt a sudden constriction 
of his heart, something of the old pride 
that had consumed him that day in ’o98 
when he had marched away to war 
with the 21st 
Infantry. He 
had felt that 
day as one 
apart from 
the ordinary 
run of his fel- 
low beings— 
and he felt 
that way to- 
day, for was 
he not the 
father of one 
who lay with- 
in? One of 
the heroes 
camped on 
Fame’s __ eter- 
nal camping ground? Ah, it was some- 
thing to have saved that much out of 
his wasted and embittered life—it leav- 
ened and sweetened the cup of worm- 
wood his own weakness had forced to 
his lips, and the tears of pride, aye, 
even a savage sort of joy, welled into 
his old eyes and ran down his wrinkled 
cheeks clutching his armful of 
flowers he hastened up the driveway. 

Poor old dreamer! Poor, mournful, 
pathetic old idealist! Young Henry had 
never come back—that is, not officially. 
He had never checked up with his dog- 
tags, and all old Henry knew was that 
his boy had been killed in action at 
Cantigny. Yes, there were those who 
had seen him die with the bullet holes 
in front, and later old Henry had read 
in the papers that the D. S. C. had been 
awarded his boy posthumously. 

Slowly, reverently, old Henry came to 
the white marble square which marks 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier! He 
laid his flowers on the shrine. “Oh, my 
son, my son,” he crooned and com- 
menced to weep, “my gallant, bonny 
boy! I wonder if you know, in that 
place your man’s soul has gone, how 
proud you’ve made your daddy!” 

When he could control himself he sat 
down on the marble coping for a visit 
with his boy. Yes, the same faith that 
had impelled him to his Quest assured 
him now that the Unknown Soldier was 





not unknown! Beneath that marble 
where the nation had laid him and con- 
secrated a shrine, that future generations 
of Americans might visit him and renew 
the Faith, there lay, not the Unknown 
Soldier, but Private Henry Raymond 
Kitts, —th United States Infantry, A. 
E. F. Yes, he was quite certain of that. 

He sat there, talking to The Hero, as 
fathers talk to their little boys, nor did 
he note the presence of a woman who 
for some minutes had been standing be- 
side him. Presently she spoke. 

“No, my friend, he isn’t your boy. 
He’s mine—but I'll share him with you. 
Let me place my flowers beside yours, 
do, please.” 

“I have a feeling—a faith, nothing 
can shatter, that here rests my son,” old 
Henry protested, a bit petulantly. “I 
know that The 
Unknown Sol- 
dier is Private 
Henry Ray- 
mond Kitts, 
of the —th 
Infantry.” 

“And you?” 
the woman 
murmured 
very softly. 

“I am his 
unworthy fa- 
ther, madam.” 

“And I, 
Henry, am 
his mother. 
Yes, he’s our 
I’ve been watching 


my dear. 
you for quite a while, Henry, and— 
somehow, you seem young again—and I 
—I want to share our boy with you in 
death—to make up for the part of him 


boy, 


I took away from you—in life. I 
shouldn’t have done it, Henry. He was 
as much yours as mine—but I—oh, 
Henry, Henry, forgive me. Won't you 
take my hand and be friends with me, 
Henry? I’m so sorry for you—so sorry 
for both of us—with life passing us by 
and no hope—no comfort—no star in 
the black night of our old age—” 

“Catherine,” he murmured, brokenly. 
“Why, it’s Catherine.” 

“He wrote me what you said to him 
at the dock—that you had always loved 
me—that you loved me still. He asked 
me to—to make it up with you—and I 
—it was so hard, after all the years, but 
oh, my dear, perhaps we can start all 
over again—” 

The ex-messenger boy stood up, 
trembling a little, wavering a little on 
his old legs. 

“Oh, sweetheart,” he whispered. 
“Come to me! I’ve been so very lonely! 
I—I—want to take care of my girl.” 
The old lips trembled pitifully. “Got 
to now that our boy’s gone—ah, love of 
my lost youth—am I forgiven?” 

“Hush,” she whispered from the 
haven of his old arms. “He wouldn't 
like to have us talk about—that!” 
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The Revolt of the 
Blanket Stiffs 


(Continued from page 25) 


among the tektile workers. This class 
had probably a number of real griev- 
ances in the matter of wages and condi- 
tions. The I. W. W. leaders, availing 
themselves of the situation, organized 
the spinners and weavers into industrial 
unions—openly when it seemed conven- 
ient, otherwise secretly. A period of 
strikes began. Whether these would 
have come anyway, or whether the I. 
W. W. stirred them up, is a point which 
history cannot determine. Biggest of 
all was the Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
strike in 1912. It lasted for months; 
I. W. W. leaders—the brutally eloquent 
Haywood, the fiery and persuasive St. 
John, the earnest Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn—used the place and occasion for 
recruiting. 

In this as in other textile strikes which 
followed, the strikers, more intent on 
improving their condition than on bring- 
ing the Social Revolution, followed and 
joined the I. W. W. as the only leader- 
ship they had. Then, when the strike 
was won or lost, they fell away. At the 
peak of the Lawrence affair the I. W. W. 
laid claim to 23,000 members among the 
striking operatives. A year later, even 
though the strikers won, it had only 
400. These strikes were marked here 
and there by violence and clashes with 
the police, but not usually by sabotage. 
It was suspected then, it is known now, 
that the eastern leaders believed this 
method futile and dangerous. They 
wanted to eliminate the sabotage clause 
from the constitution. But Haywood 
prevented that, and the blanket-stiff ele- 
ment stood behind him. For them the 
idea held a strong fascination. 

The objective of the western branch, 
for some seven or eight years, was to 
spread their doctrine through the un- 


organized laborers of the West, and to 
get membership. I have heard this ele- 
ment referred to, in the heat of the 


war, as “an ignorant rabble of foreign 
agitators.” That description is inaccur- 
ate. Agitators they were, but probably 
eighty percent of them sprang from 
American stock. A rabble they were; 
but not in one sense ignorant. They 
belonged to that distinctive class of 
common laborers who spend much of 
their leisure in the reading rooms of 
the public libraries and carry books in 
their packs. To the end, the western 
branch of the I. W. W. had no outstand- 
ing leader. Recently I questioned an 
old wobbly on this point. “Well,” he 


said, “you see we didn’t really need 
leader. The rank and file was too in- 
telligent. We just fixed things up 


among ourselves.” 

The membership campaign started at 
the door of the Chicago convention. 
From Omaha to San Francisco, the I. 
W. W. orators set up their soap-boxes 
and expounded the One Big Union. As 
yet there were (Continued on page 70) 
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Well Bred 
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66 ITH culture you can make of 
yourself what you please!” Lord 
Chesterfield exclaimed. 

Ilow about you? Have you culture? 
If so, are you employing it to the best 
advantage’. For those who succeed most 
easily are the people of culture. They 
make friends quickly. They inspire con- 
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The Revolt of the Blanket Stiffs | 


(Continued from page 69) 


few laws against this peculiar social 
philosophy—the average policeman did 
not know Syndicalism from a symptom 
—or against revolutionary agitation in 
general. But when a village constable 
found a tramp-like figure shouting the 
call to rebellion from a soap-box, he 
tended to use his night stick, law or no 
law. Into jail went the orator. 

Within six months the new I. W. W. 
had invented most effective tactics to 
meet this situation. Two or three of 
their soap-box orators would go to jail 
in some small town, convicted on the 
blanket charge of disturbing the peace. 
A few nights later, fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred wobblies would appear as 
though born from the ground, would set 
up their own soap-boxes, would shout 
most revolutionary sentiments. All 
must be arrested or 
none; they swamped 
the county jail. 
Towns which went 
the limit in making 
arrests had often to 
hire a public hall as 
a supplementary 
prison. And there 
the wobblies would 
live, singing and 
making speeches to 
each other, until the 
municipality stood 
to go broke feeding 
them, and_ turned 
them loose. 

These agitators 
were a kind of flying 
squadron; ready when the grape-vine 
telegraph brought orders to drop some 
impermanent job, crawl under a Pull- 
man car, and proceed to the scene ot 
trouble, actual or expected. Once an 
eastern man traveling in the West took 
the part of some I. W. W.’s who, he 
thought, had been given a hard deal. He 
was attending a famous labor trial in 
New York when an animated rag-bag 
approached him. 

“Say,” said the rag-bag, “I know 
about you. You were good to the boys 
once. There’s going to be a swell free- 
speech fight in Seattle in a couple of 
weeks. I gotta be there. Course, it 
won't cost me anythin’ to travel. I'll 
hop the rods. But I'll be pinched, and 
I want to look like a gentleman in the 
court room. I didn’t know but I could 
touch you for the price to fix me up.” 

“How much do you think it would 
cost?” asked the easterner, looking him 
over. 

“Oh, “bout five bucks,” replied the 
wobbly. 

Indeed, the history of the western 
I. W. W. up to the period of the war is 
mainly the history of the “free speech” 
fight. This never came to one pitched 
battle either on the field or in court; 
it was a series of little guerilla engage- 
ments. The matter is so confused that 
even Brissenden in his admirably scien- 





tific book on the I. W. W. has here 
thrown up his hands. It.flamed, died 
down, flamed again in a new quarter. 
When the fight grew hot, the wobblies 
would take to sabotage. Borrowing a 
European idea, workers in the salmon 
canneries would put Class A labels on 
Class C cans, with effects disastrous to 
the sales department. Sometimes when 
a bunch of the wobbly flying squadron 
lay too long in jail, the horizon would 
blaze with burning haystacks. Small but 
vital pieces would disappear from the 
machinery of a mill. Hidden in the 
memory of old I. W. W.’s there must 
lie many an extraordinary story of these 
sporadic sabotage campaigns. Some- 
times they crawl to the light; like this 
one: An engineer at a mine became a sin- 
cere convert to the I. W. W. He was 
one of those me- 
chanics who love 
machinery; with 
whom it has become 
a kind of religion. 
Nevertheless, when 
in a hot free speech 
engagement the 
word went round to 
begin sabotage, he 
cut the cable of an 
aerial tram and let 
a string of ore car- 
riers drop three hun- 
dred feet into the 
gulch. He was nev- 
er even suspected; 
he went on with his 
job in peace. But 
it ruined his life. Night and day, the 
spectacle of this wrecked machinery 
haunted him. It was as though he had 
killed a baby. 

In 1914. Blackie Ford and Herman 
Suhr were convicted, for their part in 
the Wheatland hop-field disturbance, of 
conspiracy to commit murder; the sen- 
tence was life imprisonment. Even the 
conservative A. F. of L. unions and cer- 
tain neutrals to the industrial struggle 
believed that this verdict stretched the 
law pretty thin; much agitation fol- 
lowed. Suddenly a curious placard ap- 
peared on the fences of California. I 
have seen this document, but I can 
quote it only from memory. “I. W. 
W.’s,” it said after reviewing the Wheat- 
land cases, “be careful of property. 
Don’t drive copper tacks or nails into 
the fruit trees and vines. It might ruin 
them! Don’t, etc.” 

In a previous instalment, I warned 
the reader against thinking that the 
European Syndicalist applies his fierce 
radical methods all the time or even a 
small part of the time. Such a warning 
is here due concerning the I. W. W 
Through the ten years in which they 
perplexed the West. the grain was har- 
vested, the fruit picked, the fish canned, 
the timber cut, the grades run, about as 
usual; and everywhere among the men 
who did the work were I. W. W.’s with 
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the red cards of membership in their 
pockets. The outbreaks which I have 
mentioned were sporadic—-bubbles on 
the surface of industry. 

Singing the wobblies left the hobo 
convention, and singing they swung 
through the early years of their curious 
campaign. “Hallelujah, I'm a Bum,” 
was the forerunner to a collection of 
songs which had often considerable 
rough literary merit. There is “Mr. 
Block,” for example— 


Please give me your attention, I'll in- 
troduce to you 

A man that is a credit to our Red, 
White and Blue, 

His head is made of lumber and solid 


as a rock; 

He is a common worker and his name 
is Mr. Block. 

Oh, Mr. Block, you were born by mis- 
take, 


You take the cake, 

You make me ache, 

Tie a rock on your block and then jump 
in the lake— 

Kindly do that for Liberty’s sake. 


In subsequent stanzas Mr. Block is 
shipped south, having paid seven dol- 
lars to the employment agency, and 
finds himself alone in the desert without 
a job; he joins the A. F. of L. and gets 
merely the cordial sympathy of Sam 
Gompers; he helps elect a Socialist can- 
didate and is rapped over the head by 
a Socialist policeman. Finally he dies, 
goes to Heaven, demands to meet the 
Astorbilts and Rockefellers and is told 
that he can’t; they are down below. 
Joe Hill, who wrote “Mr. Block” and 
other I. W. W. songs, was convicted of 
murder in Utah and died before the 
firing squad in 1916. “A victim of ju- 
dicial homicide,” said the I. W. W.’s. 

For long they kept the character and 
disposition of the old-time blanket-stiff. 
They were rebels; and happy in their 
rebellion. Whenever they gathered in 
numbers for a big job of real work or 
a free speech fight, they picked out a 
grove by a water-course and set up a 
jungle. There, of nights, volunteer 
cooks prepared the Mulligan stew; there 
they sang, exchanged views on Syndical- 
ist doctrine, debated fine points of eco- 
nomics, joked and laughed until the or- 
ganizer gave the signal to turn in. The 
atmosphere was somewhat like that of 
a rest-camp between battles. The sum- 
mons of a flying squadron to come and 
get arrested a free speech fight ap- 
pealed as a kind of happy adventure—a 
prank of grown-up boys. 

Ten years of guerilla warfare was 
somewhat to change all that. Society 
in the end pounded the happiness out of 
the I. W. W. It is a long reach of the 
spirit from the cheerful jungle in 1909 
to that day in 1918 when a group of 
wobblies, arraigned for violating the es- 
pionage act, sat in the court room at 
San Diego refusing to accept lawyers, to 
plead, even to answer when addressed. 
Eyes that had once glinted humor over 
the beer and Mulligan stew of the 
| Jungle gleamed dark and sullen now 











They were backed to the wall; a con- 
temptuous silence their only weapon 
against the law which they despised. 


For the “employing class” and the po- 
lice had not been taking these episodes 
lying down. Since it was guerilla war, 
society accepted the terms and went the 
wobblies one better. If there was no 
statute against expressing Syndicalist 
sentiments from a soap-box; if it was 
impossible to prove that the haystack 
burned last week was an I. W. W. job— 
well, other laws might be interpreted 
liberally. 

The police, in spots, acquired the 
habit of striking first. In some towns, 
any ill-dressed man with blankets on 
his back was likely to be knocked over 
the head on suspicion that he was an 
I. W. W. Even common laborers of 
thoroughly conventional opinions avoid- 
ed such places; the risk of a beating 
was too strong. Citizens began to act 
in the spirit of lynch law. 

Prevented by a mob and the police 
from entering Fresno, a detachment of 
wobblies hopped to San Diego. Here 
again a mob met them, dispersed them 
with some physical violence. Two or 
three at a time they filtered back into 
town; and on an appointed night began 
speaking at every corner. Arrested, 
they slept all day and sang or pounded 
the bars all night. The authorities 
brought off an armistice; the wobblies 
went free on promise to leave town. At 
the jail door a posse of citizens seized 
them, beat some of them up, ran them 
by automobile far out into the desert, 
dumped them. All over Southern Cali- 
fornia scattering episodes of the sort 
followed. In one of them, the mob 
branded the skin of Ben Wightman, Syn- 
dicalist-Anarchist agitator, with the ini- 
tials of the organization. 

By 1916 the movement had gathered 
enough membership to proceed with the 
next stage of its program—organization. 
It dropped the free speech fight; the 
flying squadrons became secret organiz- 
ers. The method was cheap and effec- 
tive. Seven hundred authorized repre- 
sentatives went forth furnished with 
blank membership cards and literature. 
They would get jobs in the harvest 
fields, the railroad construction camps, 
the mines, the lumber mills. There they 
would earn a living by day, form a local 
union by night. This done—on by the 


rods or the side-door Pullman to an- 
other job. 
The times worked with them. From 


the beginning of the European war the 
cost of living had risen steadily. The 
East was granting increased wages to 
meet the emergency; the West had not 


caught up. Labor in the West was get- 
ting restless. The seven hundred had 
unexpected success. The I. W. W. 


nucleus left among the miners when the 
rest went back to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor suddenly gathered new 
force. The industrial unions of lumber- 
men and lumber mill workers. of rail- 
road construction laborers. of farm 
hands, became suddenly important 
Everything was primed for a series of 
strikes—for (Continued on page 72) 
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same he reached the right conclusion. He or- 
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The ‘Revolt of the Blanket Stiffs 


(Continued from page 71) 


better wages and conditions on the part 
of the workers, for a step toward revo- 
lution on the part of the wobblies. 

Yet the first and bloodiest battle 
came in a war that was none of their 
own. The shingle weavers about Ever- 
ett, Washington—few of them I. W. 
W.’s—went on strike. A wobbly flying 
squadron gathered at Seattle to the num- 
ber of two hundred and fifty and sailed 
by an excursion steamer for Everett. 
At the dock a sheriff’s posse met them, 
refused them permission to land. Some 
one fired a shot and a fusillade opened 
from both sides. Two of the posse and 
five wobblies were killed; forty from 
both factions wounded. The wobblies 
sailed back to Seattle. There the police 
took off the wounded, arrested the 
others. 

This incident embittered both parties 
to the struggle impend- 
ing on the western slope. 
But it did not burst until 
the spring of 1917, just 
after we entered the war. 
Cost of living was still 
shooting upward; west- 
ern wages remained com- 
paratively low. The I. 
W. W.’s among the cop- 
per miners persuaded 
their fellows; they went 
on strike. Bisbee, Ari- 
zona, acted at once in the 
spirit of San Diego. An 
organized mob swooped 
down on the striking min- 
ers; rounded up twelve 
hundred of them amidst 
disturbances that cost 
two lives; ran them by 
flat cars to the border of 
ico; left them on the 


New 
desert. 
they stood to starve or die of thirst had 


Mex- 
There 


not the United States Army stripped 
its commissary to feed them. Among 
the twelve hundred were only four hun- 
dred I. W. W.’s; more than three hun- 
dred were in fact members of the A. F. 
of L. unions. Douglas imitated Bisbee 
on a smaller scale. far as Arizona 
was concerned, the copper strike 


stopped. But it went on in Montana; 
dragged along through the summer. 
Meanwhile, the northwestern forests 


had begun to blow up with scattered but 
determined strikes in the camps and 
mills; a struggle marked by small vio- 
lences and, on its fringe, by sabotage. 
The copper of Montana, the spruce 
timber of Washington and Oregon— 
these were commodities essential to our 
preparation for war. A country lashing 
itself up to white heat saw in such dis- 
turbances only the hand of the enemy. 
The further the story spread, the worse 
it grew. By the time it reached some 
of the New York newspapers it was all 
a German plot—it was the first rumble 
of a general strike—it was the signal for 
a social revolution of two million I. 
W. W.’s. Now in sober truth, I cannot 





find any evidence that the common 
enemy was involved. As for numbers, 
thirty thousand would probably cover 
the whole I. W. W. element in the West, 
members and fringe together, during this 
period. Finally, the wobblies were not 
gunning for the war itself. They had 
more tangible and immediate objectives. 
This was their moment of opportunity 
to organize industrial unions, to drive 
the conservative American Federation 
of Labor out of the western field. They 
had been working toward it for years. 
They saw no reason to drop it because a 
despised capitalistic government was 
getting ready to fight. If they de- 
nounced the war from their platforms 
—and nightly they did that—they were 
only expounding a part of the Syndical- 
ist doctrine. 

The public, however, was in no mood 
to make distinctions. And 
public opinion is the de- 
termining factor in most 
strikes. The disturbances 
in the forests and mills 
began to lose vim. Carle- 
ton Parker of the Univer- 
sity of California went up 
as conciliator. He got 
concessions from _ both 
sides, and smoothed down 
part of the trouble. Em- 
ployers organized a Loyal 
Lumberman’s Legion, 
pledged to get out spruce 
timber as a_ patriotic 
duty. The lumbermen 
and millmen were mostly 
young and unmarried; 
the draft began gathering 
them in. By autumn, the 
disturbance had virtually stopped, and 
the spruce timber was coming out. 

The Montana copper strike, however, 
dragged on all summer. Then came a 
tragic episode, which brought the whole 
issue to a head. Dick Little, a half- 
breed, a fiery I. W. W. organizer of 
Salt Lake, addressed the strikers in 
Butte. He paid his compliments to the 
soldiers, calling them, according to the 
newspapers, “scabs in uniform.” That 
night a masked mob took him from his 
bed, dragged him behind an automobile 
to a railroad trestle, hanged him. 

Hard on the furore created by this 
episode, the Government struck. Act- 
ing under the espionage act, the Secret 
Service raided headquarters all over the 
country, jailed leaders wholesale, seized 
records and documents, suppressed 
newspapers. At the Chicago general 
headquarters they arrested Big Bill Hay- 
wood and twenty of his subordinates or 
followers. By the next spring, the 
courts everywhere were convicting the 
arrested wobblies of obstructing the war. 
The men of the Chicago headquarters 
were sentenced to penitentiary terms 
ranging from one to twenty years. Chi- 
cago had a big and influential German 
population. It numbered among its citi- 
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zens men of wealth and power who were 
sabotaging the war more effectually than 
the I. W. W., and almosi as openly. If 
they went scot free while the wobblies 
went to jail, this was only an expres- 
sion of that policy which the West, in 
its despairing irritation, had adopted 
long ago—since we lack laws to suppress 
these people, let us stretch what law we 
have. 

To this day, old I. W. W.’s of the 
western faction will tell you that the 
Northwest was theirs in 1917 if it had not 
been for a stroke of bad luck—the war 
coming just when it did. The organi- 
zation emerged from the war discour- 
aged and sullen; above all, without a 
leader. For Haywood had left the scene. 
His sentence of twenty years in Leaven- 
worth had been appealed; pending de- 
cision, he was out on bail. When the 
Supreme Court refused a new trial and 
the deputies came for him—he had by 
some underground route escaped to Bol- 
shevik Russia, leaving the I. W. W. to 
pay his bail bond. In Russia he em- 
braced Communism; was for a time in- 
fluential in the Third International. Fin- 
ally, the Bolshevik government, remem- 
bering that he was once president of the 
miners’ union, sent him down to run a 
group of mines in the Ural. Leading 
strikes is a different occupation from 
extracting ore, however; he was not a 
success. Now he is living out his last 
days in the Communist Hotel at Mos- 
cow, an exhibit for visitors; a huge old 
bear of a man, still fiery. 

Then the I. W. W. blazed again for a 
day into national prominence. All 
American Legion men remember the epi- 
sode. On November 11, 1919, an Arm- 
istice Day parade of ex-service men 
passed I. W. W. headquarters in Cen- 
tralia, Washington. Someone started 
shooting. Four veterans were killed. 
And an I. W. W. was promptly lynched. 
This was the last, dying spark of vio- 
lence. 

For, beginning with 19109, State after 
State passed anti-Syndicalist laws. These 
decreed, generally, that advocating sa- 
botage was the heart of the offense. 
The I. W. W., under pressure of the 
less militant eastern faction, removed 
the sabotage clause from its constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, even after this pol- 
icy was revoked juries would still often 
convict wobblies of belonging to an or- 
ganization which advocated destruction 
of property. In California, where the 
law was perhaps drawn most stiffly, its 
application depended upon the spirit of 
the community. Speaking generally, 
San Francisco has never enforced it. 
Los Angeles and Sacramento, on the 
other hand, have been verv strict. San 
(Quentin Prison holds at present sixty- 
six I. W. W.’s serving terms which run 
from one to ten years. 

The radicals of course call this per- 
secution; the conservatives merely prose- 
cution. Let us continue to be neutral 
and say “repressive measures.” Now 
we have a hazy political axiom that re- 
pressive measures never killed any move- 
ment; that rather they strengthen it be- 
cause they make martyrs. I doubt if 


this idea would stand strict inquiry. I 
think that a study of the religious strug- 
gle in the sixteenth century might prove 
the exact contrary. One thing seems 
certain, though; while repressive meas- 
ures may only serve to sting into action 
a movement which is on the rise, they 
are usually effective in giving the death 
stroke to one which is on the decline. 

And the I. W. W. idea was languishing 
in the West, was finally to die in the 
West, because the conditions which gave 
it some justification were passing. By 
1922, when we emerged from our brief 
post-war industrial depression, they had 
passed almost entirely. The United 
States had entered a strange new indus- 
trial era which is beginning to puzzle 
the economists. It was making some 
before-the-war economics, most before- 
the-war radicalism, seem a little old- 
fashioned. Doubt, bewilderment and 
weariness of trying to think it out were 
casting a blight on all radical parties 
and movements. 

And some special factors were ccn- 
spiring to alleviate the lot of the blan- 
ket-stiff. In the day when they stormed 
the Chicago convention our front door 
stood open to European immigration. 
Hordes of working-class Europeans over- 
crowded the labor market. Now we cut 
down immigration by four-fifths; drew 
our new restriction law, too, in such 
manner as to encourage the skilled. dis- 
courage the unskilled. The native-born 
laborer found himself rather in demand. 
Employers having big jobs like new con- 
struction work, which could be done at 
any time, held them over from busy 
periods so as to use the “reserve armies 
of industry” in slack seasons. As some- 
times happens, the natural flow of busi- 
ness accomplished in the end what legis- 
lation or social team-work might have 
accomplished long before. 

Finally, a citizen of Detroit all uncon- 
sciously exerted a tremendous influence 
on the lives of the floating laborers. As 
the flivver—especially the second-hand 
edition—grew commoner and cheaper, 
the floating laborers ceased to tramp. 
They bought for $50 or $75 starterless, 
clincher-tired wrecks of second-hand 
Fords... Sometimes three or four would 
own the car in common. But with a 
littie more prosperity, the blanket-stiffs 
felt the human urge toward matrimony. 
The I. W. W., in its Western form, 
was a bachelor’s movement. Only un- 
married men could have lived such a 
life. Now what you might call the 
“blanket-stiff family” began to dot the 
processions of cars on our main auto- 
mobile highways—father. mother. a child 
or two, perhaps a baby in arms; a dog, 
a camping-cutfit, a cooking-kit, all rat- 
tling West in a caricature of a Ford. 

Perhaps these are the characteristic 
floating laborers of today, at least among 
the native American stock. Arrived at 
the job, the mother, as likely as not, 
finds some light work like berry-picking 
to eke out the family income. When 
frost strikes in the North, the family 
turns South to the Mexican border or to 
Florida. There at least part of the im- 
permanent (Continued on page 74) 
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‘The The Revolt of the Blanket Stiffs 


(Centinued from page 73) 


winter population gets work. And at 
any rate, the laborer has beside him a 
member of the conservative and saving 
sex, to see that the summer’s earn- 
ings do not fly away in One Big Jag. 
Even the bachelors no longer crowd the 
city of winters, there to brood in com- 
pany of their kind over their wrongs. 
They also go touring. The little tin 
automobile has even changed the ways 
and outlook of laborers with more stable 
employment. The northwestern lum- 
bermen, among whom the I. W. W. 
found so many recruits, before the war, 
camped on the job. Now they live with 
their wives in the lumber towns, and go 
to work by flivver. Their unions still 
hold I. W. W. charters, but the old 
spirit has gone. 

And so during the past five years this 
interesting organization has 
entered still a third phase. 
It takes its color now not 
from the roving and roar- 
ing hobo, but from the in- 
dustrial union. The policy 
of its eastern branch has 
conquered. That dissent- 
ing union of Western quartz 
miners is still its strongest 
subsidiary body. Next stand 
the local organizations of 
longshoremen and_ wharf- 
ingers. It has ceased to 
cut into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Indeed, 
during the past year or so, 
the shoe has been on the 
other foot. And while the constitu- 
tion still proclaims the One Big Union, 
the eventual general strike and the own- 
ership of industry by the workers, the 
recent I. W. W. has concerned itself al- 
most solely with the limited objectives 
of an ordinary labor union. Not only 
has it lost membership, but the old spirit 
has softened. In the past five years the 
East has seen not a single I. W. W. 
strike. 

Finally, within the past two years the 
rift between the East and West has 
widened into a gulf. The Sierra is the 
dividing line. The Pacific Coast mem- 
bership has virtually thrown off the con- 
trol of the central body in Chicago. The 
far western leaders, both embittered 
and discouraged by what they call per- 
secution, have been drifting toward the 
Anarchist theory—the intellectual form, 
not the militant one. Anarchism de- 
plores centralization, for that savors of 
government. These Californians, Wash- 
ingtonians, and Oregonians tried two 
years ago to decentralize the I. W. W. 
They failed; since then they have kept 
sullenly apart. Although they have not 
withdrawn officially, they have nothing 
to do with the Chicago office. I more 
than suspect that they no longer pay 
dues—to Chicago at least. “Only a dis- 
agreement about policy,” say the lead- 
ers of the eastern faction. Privately, I 
understand, they call the Pacific Coast 





clique “those Anarchists.” The Coast 


responds by calling the easterners “the 


Yellow I. W. W.” 

Now as to the important question of 
numbers: 

In contrast to the Socialists and Com- 
munists, whose statements of member- 
ship generally stand pretty close scru- 
tiny, the I. W. W. has always been sus- 
pected of exaggeration. At the very 
height of the movement—between 191 
and 1914—they set the figure at 62,000 
In addition, the Detroit or “rump” or- 
ganization, led forth from the fold by 
the Socialist Labor Party, retained about 
10,000 members. The I. W. W. laid 
claim, therefore, to more than 70,000 
Last year the Chicago office announced 
a membership of 36,000, and this year 
of 30,000. An informant in good posi- 
tion to know and with less 
interest in putting up a 
front, says, “32,000 a year 
ago; 16,000 now.” And 
the rump I. W. W. of De- 
troit is long dead. On their 
own statement, therefore. 
the I. W. W. has decreased 
more than one-half since 
1914. General observation 
seems to _ confirm _ this. 
Moreover, the dissenters of 
the Pacific Coast are in- 
cluded in the enumeration 
of the Chicago office 
Count them out, and the 
I. W. W. is perhaps not 
more than one-third as 
strong as in its militant days. Even at 
that period the conservative American 
Federation of Labor and the equally 
conservative Big Four of the trainmen 
outnumbered these radical unions by 
one hundred to one. Whether Syndical- 
ism in the United States is a dead issue 
or whether it will blaze up again in hard 
times and eras of industrial disturbances 
—only a soothsayer can answer that. I 
should guess that it is finished, in this 
form at least. 

In conclusion let us consider—and 
have done with it—another class of rad- 
icals, small but extremely interesting 
Already I have shown the close theoret- 
ical connection between Syndicalism and 
Anarchism. We have with us perhaps 
two thousand simon-pure Anarchists 
mostly Spaniards or Italians. Some of 
these belong to the militant Anarchist 
faction. In the hard labor struggles of 
the Latin countries, they have learned 
the tradition of dynamite. They are 
few; and the immigration restrictions 
which have of late years been adopted 
and rigidly enforced constantly diminish 
their numbers. But they are always 
dangerous—capable at any time of an 
outrage like the Morgan explosion in 
the fall of 1920. 


Mr. Irwin’s third article, “The Lively 
Communists,” will be published in the 
December issue. 
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have put modesty in its place and we 
want our decorous braggadocio. 

Too many posts seem to have lost the 
whistle. They are doing worthwhile 
things in their towns—things in which 
the whole Legion would be interested, 
things which give valuable ideas to other 
posts—but they aren’t sounding off 
about them. They need a post publicity 
officer. And if you ask us, we hope they 
will pick one with a rumbling bass vo- 
cabulary and a liking for work. This 
Keeping Step department of your 
magazine wants to be a Legion sounding 
board, and it will vibrate te the noise 
your post makes if and when you make 
it. So if your post is doing something 
big or if it has accomplished something 
which the rest of the Legion ought to 
know about, sound off! Send a letter 
to Keeping Step. And send along good 
photographs to tie up with your story. 


IM RUNNING POST of Devils 

Lake, North Dakota, has among its 
members many Legionnaires living in a 
number of towns scattered over a sizable 
section. The post meetings held in 
Devils Lake had always been attended 
by a good percentage of the out-of-town 
members, but recently the post hit upon 
a scheme to make meetings even more 
inviting than they had been. Roy Ol- 
win, post adjutant, tells about it. 

“We are now holding our regular 
meetings in the small towns surrounding 
Devils Lake,” writes Mr. Olwin. “Our 
members in each town arrange for the 
hall and provide a lunch and entertain- 
ment. Instead of our members in the 
smaller towns coming here to our meet- 
ings all the time, we are taking the post 
to them. In this way we are getting to 
meetings now members who haven't at- 
tended a meeting in Devils Lake for two 
or three years. Our last meeting was 





held in a town twe ty-five miles from 
the post’s home. We had to travel over 
wet dirt roads to get there. but that 
meeting was the largest we have had 
since 1920 or 1921. We have a post 
drum and bugle corps of forty-two 
pieces and the corps goes where the post 
goes. You might pass this idea along. 
It is getting a lot of new members for 
us and it is creating friendly feeling for 
the Legion in the towns which, for good 
reasons, haven’t any post of their own.” 

Certainly an idea that’s worth passing 
on. And one which, in most sections, 
ought to lead to the formation of some 
new Legion posts. 


ERE is a mark for other posts to 

shoot at,” writes William H. Dunn, 
Adjutant of the Department of Colo- 
rado. “At the convention of the Colo- 
rado Department held at Grand Junc- 
tion, from August 26th to 28th, the post 
at Wiley, with a membership of 37, 
presented to the Department Adjutant a 


check for $85.30 in payment of the 1927 
department and national dues of its 
entire membership.” Can any other 
post beat this record of paying up for 
1927 four months in advance of New 
Year's Day? 


HERE are no eggs in last year’s 

nests,” commented Post Adjutant 
William H. Braddock of Roy Anderson 
Post of Yankton, South Dakota, in send- 
ing in sevep 1927 membership subscrip- 
tion cards to the Monthly early in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Braddock explained that 
the Yankton post, having increased its 
1926 membership by 215 percent over 
its 1925 membership. and feeling like 
the well known darky hoiding the bear 
by the tail because it faces the job of 
entertaining its department convention 
next year, just had to jump into front 
place in the 1927 membership procession. 


NE HUNDRED Legionnaires are 
life members of Omaha (Ne- 
braska) Post under a plan which was 
put into operation this year under the 
direction of Harry C. Hough. the post’s 
former adjutant. Mr. Hough believes 
the plan is so good that Omaha Post 
eventually will have a paid-up life mem- 
bership of 2,500 and other posts will 
adopt it. He has copyrighted the plan 
and expects to make it available to other 
posts. 

The Omaha plan is based upon pay- 
ment of $75 by a Legionnaire to an 
Omaha building and loan company, 
which has agreed to pay annually to 
Omaha post the sum of $3 for each life 
member, covering post, department and 
national dues. Upon a life member’s 
death the deposit of $75. plus the bal- 
ance of interest accrued after deduct- 
ing the amount paid to the post as dues, 
will be paid to the person whom the life 
member has designated receive it. 
Provision is made for the return of the 
deposit in full with accumulated inter- 
est, less deductions for dues paid. in case 
a life member resigns from the post be- 
cause of removal from Omaha. 


to 


VERY Legionnaire may take pride 

in the passage this year of Public 
Law 348 which gives an opportunity to 
attend the Military Academy at West 
Point or the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis to the sons of service men who died 
during the World War or died of wounds 
or diseases received in the World War 
at any time before July 2, 1921. 

The* law provides that forty addi- 
tional cadets shall be appointed to the 
Military Academy and forty additional 
midshipmen shall be appointed to the 
Naval Academy each year, to be selected 
from the sons of deceased World War 
service men. One-half of the appointees 
to each academy (Continued on page 76) 
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are to be sons of officers who served in 
the war, and one-half shall be sons 
of enlisted men. There are no re- 
strictions cf residence applying to 
these appointments, which shall be in 
addition to all others provided for by 
previous laws, but qualification is limit- 
ed by ability to pass the examinations 
required of the other applicants. 

The age limits for West Point are be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-two years 
on July 1st of the year of entrance. 
For Annapolis applicants must be not 
under sixteen nor over twenty on April 
Ist of the year of entrance. Informa- 
tion concerning examination for en- 
trance to West Point may be obtained 
by writing to the Adjutant General of 
the Army. The Secretary of the Navy 
will give information regarding Annap- 
olis entrance examinations. 

Every Legion post will want to see 
that a chance to benefit under the new 
law is presented to the sons of deceased 
World War veterans in its community. 
Each year the number of potential ap- 
plicants under the law will increase, as 
sons of deceased service men reach the 
age of eligibility. 


NOTHER example of the service 
which the Legion is able to render 
not only to its own members but to 
service men generally is afforded by the 
enactment of the Tilson Act, giving men 
who served in the United States forces 
during the World War although they 
were not American citizens the privi- 
lege of being admitted to the United 
States regardless of immigration quota 
limitations. 

This act, which will help many thou- 
sands of service men now living abroad, 
was due to efforts started by Rome 
(Italy) Post of The American Legion 
and carried through successfully with the 
assistance of the National Legislative 
Committee of The American Legion in 
Washington. Legionnaire Frank B. Gig- 
liotti. of Rome began, as Adjutant of 
Rome Post, the campaign which was 
carried through so successfully. Mr. 
Gigliotti personally enrolled hundreds 
of members in the Rome post and pre- 
pared the facts which induced Congress 
to allow the return of veterans who 
found themselves unable to return to 
the United States after the World War. 

Immediately following the passage of 
the Tilson Act, Rome Post designated 
a special committee to assist American 
service men of Italian birth in their 
transportation arrangements to return 
to the United States. It obtained the 
co-operation of consular officials, banks, 
steamship companies and other agencies. 

The Tilson Act’s provisions expire on 
May 27, 1927. After that date World 
War service men, not American citizens, 
living abroad will be subject to the 
quota limitations specified for each 
country. The act permits wives and 


unmarried children to accompany serv- 
ice men returning to the United States 
from abroad. 


HERE isn’t any doubt at all about 

the Legion’s future in sports. The 
national program for the organization 
of boys’ baseball teams under the 
auspices of Legion posts everywhere 
and the holding of a boys’ world’s 
championship baseball series during the 
Philadelphia national convention is only 
one index to the Legion’s awakening in- 
terest in amateur athletics. Among 
posts that are doing big things athlet- 
ically is Henry K. Burtner Post of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

“This post deserves the credit for the 
Greensboro World War Memorial Ath- 
letic Stadium which will be erected at 
a cost of $250,000,” writes McDaniel 
Lewis, Post Historian. ‘Work on the 
stadium is now under wav. By popu- 
lar subscription the post raised $105,000 
to complete the first unit of the stadium 
in a campaign that ended on Armistice 
Day, 1925. Eleven acres of ground in 
the heart of the city were donated as 
the site for the memorial. The stadium 
is to be used to encourage amateur ath- 
letics and many college and high school 
games of the State will be played in it.” 


i addition to Legionnaire writers who 
have been introduced in this sector 
of the magazine in preceding issues, the 
list of contributors this month includes 
two men whose writings possess great 
interest because both—although the fact 
has not been commonly known—are 
pioneer members of the Legion. 

Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart, author of 
the article “How Old Will You Be at 
Fifty?” is one of the prominent Legion 
citizens of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment. Not only that, but he has two 
sons who are also Pennsylvania Legion- 
naires, and his wife, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the writer, is a Pennsylvania 
Auxiliarian. Dr. Rinehart was one of 
the founders of the Forty and Eight and 
has always been prominent in Forty and 
Eight activities, local, state and national. 

Leonard H. Nason, who wrote the 
article on the battlefields today, “It’s 
All Changed,” was a delegate from Ver- 
mont to the St. Louis caucus of The 
American Legion in 1919. He served 
on the publications committee of that 
assembly. Returning to Vermont, Mr. 
Nason became chairman of the Wash- 
ington County Legion organization, and 
founded Moses Taylor Post at North- 
field, named for a Norwich University 
man—the university is located at North- 
field—who was killed while serving with 
the Ninth Infantry of the Secor:' Divi- 
sion, Hanford MacNider’s outfit. Nason 
is now a member of Paris Post. 

RIGHT GUIDE. 
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Red Cross, is a Waltham, hunting case, 
had no crystal, but had black dots 
over the numerals and extra heavy gold 
hands, made especially for the use of 
the blind. The following inscription is 
engraved inside the back cover: ~“Ru- 
dolph S. Frye, Co. D., 60th Inf., U. S. 
A.” It is suggested that Legion post 
officers and Legionnaires might notify 
their local police bureaus to be on the 
lookout for this watch. 

Other efforts which were made to lo- 
cate one William Pogle proving unsuc- 
cessful, request has been made of the 
Company Clerk to assist in locating this 
man or his relatives in order that a ring 
may be returned. W. B. Erfert, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Freeport (Illi- 
nois) Consistory of the Scottish Rite, 
advises that he has a combination Scot- 
tish Rite and Shrine rin, bearing the in- 
scription “William Pogle,” and a date. 
From the date, it appears that this man 
received his degrees in the fraternal or- 
ganizations mentioned during his time 
in service. An interesting story is at- 
tached to the recovery of the ring. Mr. 
Erfert received a letter from a German 
who was taken prisoner, had lost all of 
his possessions and had picked up the 
ring in question on a battlefield. The 
prisoner showed the ring to an American 
captain, who referred him to Mr. Erfert. 
A reward of 250 marks, of considerable 
value at the time, was sent to the pris- 
oner and the ring was forwarded to Mr. 
Erfert. If William Pogle or anyone 
who knows him or his family will write 
to the Company Clerk, the ring can be 
recovered. 

Paul M. Gemmell of Heppner. Ore- 
gon, made an interesting find on his job 


as teller in the First National Bank 
there. He says: “I came across a dollar 
bill, evidently once the property of a 


slightly homesick boy overseas. It is 
inscribed in ink, ‘Money from home and 
mother, A. E. F.,’ bears a date and the 
initials G. H. N. By establishing iden- 
tity, the owner can have it.” 


\ HEN good fellows get together—at 

reunions of the old service outfits. 
Divisional and smaller unit organizations 
of men who were in service are increas- 
ing in number. Following are a few 
messages for veterans: 

131ist INr.—Annual 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 8, 


reunion and banquet at 
under the auspices of 
Chipilly Post of the Legion. Address Ellis F. 
Steinbach, Adjutant, P. O. Box 704, Chicago. 

Brry. B, 112TH F. A., 29TH Div.—Reunion 
at Camden, N. J., Nov. 10. Address Charles 
V. Dickinson, Btty. B Armory, 9th and Wright 
Ave., Camden. 

Co. G, 306TH INF. 
members interested in 
L. Yuengling, 3610 Ave. L, 

6TH Div.—Former members interested in 
forming association, address Mark A. Rollins, 
1311 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Co. B, 116TH ENG.—Former members inter- 
ested in holding reunion address S. P. Stew- 
art, 1275 E. 3ist St.. North, Portland, Ore. 

37TH Div.—The 37th Division History is 
ready for distribution. The first volume will 
be given free to each member of the Associa- 
tion. Address John Edwards, 329 Stoneman 
Bidg., Columbus, O. 


(7ith Div.)—Former 
reunion address Albert 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


litH F. A.—-Reunion at William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 14. Address J, T. Car- 
roll, 211 P. O. Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

308TH INF.—Divisional History ready for 
publication. All former members wanting 
copies, address 308th Infantry Post, Th 


American Legion, 27 West 25th St.. New 


York City. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating service 
men whose statements are necessary in 
support of claims for compensation, hos- 
pitalization, insurance. etc. Queries and 
responses in these cases should be sent 
to the Legion’s National Rehabilitation 
Committee, 417 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and not to this depart- 
ment. The committee wants to hear 
from the following: 


Bocer, Rufus R., enlisted in 
1917, served till about May, 1920, in the Med- 
ical Corps at the Base Hospital, Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Texas: after discharge re- 
turned to Carrboro, N. C.; later enlisted for 


Army fall of 


three years in the Navy. Discharged from 
Navy in July, 1923, at San Francisco; not 
heard from since. 

ConvDONIDIS, Harry S. (known as Harry 
ConTIs), formerly of Melville, Utah; was a 
war prisoner in Germany. It is believed he 
was a member of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany in 1920, 

HEANEY, Rufus R., Pvt.. 59th Aero Con- 
structions Sqdrn., gave address at enlistment 
as Sugar Pine, Calif., future address as Fall 
River Mills, Calif.; emergency address, Mrs. 
Ethel Lakey, sister, McCloud, Calif. 

PARRAMORE, Dr. James E., Ist Lieutenant, 


Medical Corps, 19th F, A. Infirmary. Last 
known address—Antlers, Okla. 
26th Inf., Co. M, Ist Div. 
bering Clarence W. RAwwN at 
Bordeaux, France, Nov. 11. 1918 
comrade whom he met on train en 
hospital and who stayed with him in the 

pital for three weeks, 
18th Inf., Co. M--Comrades remembering Wil- 


Buddies 
Army 


remem- 
Hospital, 
especially 
route to 


hos- 


liam F. KeLieneR, who was killed in action 
Nov. 9%, 1918, please communicate in order 
that insurance may be adjusted in favor of 


his mother. 
127th Machine 


Gun Bn., Headquarters Co 


Anyone who can furnish the present address 
of Clarence HALLSTEAD, wagoner, who enlisted 
at Watertown, S. D., April 17. 1917, was dis- 
charged at Cody, Jan_ 11, 1918 

36th Inf., Co. C--Members of this unit re- 
membering Andrew GUSTAFSON —especially Ist 


Set. 
and 


Er!icHseNX, Dumont. N. J., 
Perry County, Ky., 


Set. John C. 
Ike PHILLIPS, Lothair, 


Set. William BALL, Dillon, Ky 

Anyone knowing whereabouts of ANDERSON, 
Robert, formerly of Co. E. 127th Inf.. and Bat- 
tery F, 108d Field Artillery, disappeared from 
Eau Claire, Wis., about April 1. 1926. Last 
seen in St. Paul. He is 27 years old, 5 feet, 
7% inches tall, weighs about 150 Ibs., dark 
hair, blue eyes; discharged from Camp Grant, 
Ill, May 16, 1919. 

Eze.,t, Mrs. Gertrude Grayson (colored) 
remarried widow of Reuben Grays«n. formerly 
of 1537 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Texas; also of 
Hope, Ark. 

KINGsBerry, F. E., enlisted U. S. Navy Au- 
cust, 1902, Dallas, Texas. Urgent he get in 
touch with physician on examining board that 
date, McCloud Hotel. Also forme comrades 
m the Mohican. 

Post a Aviation Field No. 2. Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. . Ward 1-2. during July and 
August, 1918 RB. especially sergeant in 


from Newport, R. L.. and cor- 
. Who assisted in care 


Medical Corps 
poral from Altoona, Pa 
of J. W. Powekrs. 
SAUNDERS TRADE SCHOOL, 
Men who attended this School during 


Yonkers. N. Y. 
Septem- 


ber and October, 1918, remembering G. H. 
Way. 

304th Aero Squadron— Former member Ed- 
win E. Lyon escaped from hospital in 1925 
and still at large. Fair complexion. brown 
hair, blue eyes, weight 140 Ibs., 5 feet 5 inches 
tall, awed 42, scar on throat from ear to ear. 

Hq. Co., 13th Engrs—-Former comrades 
knowing the present whereabouts of Pedro 


JIMENEZ, 


THe Company CLERK 
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up the 1926 premium list. A charge of 
twenty-five cents will be levied, it says, 
for parking automobiles, but—‘animal 
drawn vehicles, owned and driven by 
farmers, will be allowed free parking 
space inside the grounds, at the lower 
gate.” 

There is, too, the matter of sweet po- 
tatoes, about which The American Le- 
gion Monthly, when it was no more 
than The American Legion Weekly, once 
carried on an impassioned controversy. 
Now, one who knows the genuine Geor- 
gia yam will not hesitate to place it 
above crowder peas and parsnips, above 
yellow corn and clover, yea, above ivory, 
apes and peacocks. Yet the premium 
list offers no more for the best speci- 
mens of the Nancy Hall yam, the Tri- 
umph, or the Porte Rican than it does 
for the rather insipid fruits of the field 
just mentioned. Turnips, onions, toma- 
toes, beets, carrots—all are placed in 
the same statistical class as the lordly 
sweet potato, as follows: 

First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$2.00 $1.00 $0.50 


Agricultural injustice can go no fur- 
ther. 

Consider, too, the mature wisdom 
which guided Shanklin-Attaway Post in 
listing awards for the baby judging con- 
test. There are material cash prizes for 
boys and girls in two age groups (six 
months to one year, and one to three 
years), and then this final capitulation 
before recognized maternal tactics: 
“Every child will be given a souvenir.” 

One is inclined to quarrel with the 
rules for judging cakes. One reads first 
the list of classes: Pound Cake, Angel 
Food Cake (not frosted), Lady Balti- 
more Cake, Chocolate Cake, Caramel 
Cake, and so on. And, as one envis- 
ages the delights of such a display, his 
enthusiasm falls to ruin before the 
points on which these delicacies are to 
be chosen: 


RI akc eaneawanmancten 50 
ee ee 10 
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No word of taste, no » judgment for 
gustatory titivation! What cares your 
genuine cake eater (in the literal, not 
the figurative sense) for crumb, shape, 
crust and icing? Has cake been created 
to this end? 

As a final cause for indignation at the 
judges of Fair cakes, one sorrows that 
the editors of the premium list failed to 
include, as a special rule for this exhibit, 
a formula set forth in connection with 
the agricultural section: “All individual 
articles exhibited in this department 
winning first prize become the property 
of the Fair Association.” 

Surely no soldier who spent cakeless 
months in France had a finger in the 
compilation of this brochure. 


The Fairgrounds became American 


Legion Memorial Park in November of 
1924. There was a great-to-do about 
Rome. Out the Alabama pike moved 
truckloads of lumber and wire, cans of 
fresh paint, brushes, hammers, saws 
and axes. Within a short time the 
grounds had been put into condition, 
barbed strands were run along the fences 
to keep out such boys as the Legion- 
naires themselves had one day been, a 
caretaker’s house was completed and 
the stalls beneath the race track grand- 
stand converted, in the modern manner, 
into parking place for automobiles. 

For when the fair is not in operation, 
Legion Memorial Park is used as a 
tourist camp. Provision is made for 
sleeping and eating quarters, cooking 
and bathing facilities. Lights and run- 
ning water are furnished. For this serv- 
ice a charge of fifty cents an automo- 
bile is levied, regardless of the number 
of children, dogs and returning-from- 
Florida-pet-alligators each car may con- 
tain. 

This unselfish service to the tin-can- 
ners has, as is punningly appropriate, a 
canny motive behind it. Half of the 
fees which the motorists pay go to the 
man in charge of the camp; the other 
half, flowing into the post treasury, is 
just about ample for the upkeep of the 
place. From this source, and from a 
small soft-drink and grocery store which 
he runs, one man is able to make a liv- 
ing and remain permanently on the place 
as caretaker. 

Some day, when the links have been 
laid out, when the tennis courts are in 
swing, when, perhaps, that fine swim- 
ming pool has been established at Me- 
morial Park, on that day more than one 
man will be needed for supervision. But 
at that time there will be additional 
sources of revenue which will provide 
for the increasing expenses. 

Fittingly, the boy and girl of Rome 
were first to make use of the Memorial 
Park after the Legion had assumed op- 
eration. In April, 1925, Shanklin-At- 
taway Post decided to stage an Easter 
egg hunt on its thirty-two acres. The 
affair was to be free, and prizes would 
be given for those who found the larg- 
est number of the candy eggs. 

Joe M. Carr, at that time adjutant of 
the post, now adjutant of the Georgia 
Department, took charge. The program 
was scheduled for 4:30 on a fine after- 
noon. Adjutant Carr, with numberless 
boxes of eggs, arrived on the grounds at 
noon. 

A few enterprising youngsters we:c 
already casting wistful eyes through the 
gates. Mr. Carr admitted them on con- 
dition that they would not look while 
he strewed the eggs about the grass. 

By two o’clock, passage was difficult 
through the crowds of children who 
hung on the outskirts of the Park; by 
three, it was impossible. Once or twice 
as at a premature zero-hour, miniature 
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sallies were made from the gathering 
hordes. At four, Adjutant Carr an- 
nounced, frantically but firmly, that no 
one should enter the fields until he blew 
his whistle. 

At 4:15 an unidentified urchin, pre- 
sumed to have been one brought up 
without any manners whatever, hooked 
the index finger of his right hand in the 
corner of his mouth, the index finger of 
his left hand in the left corner of his 
mouth, folded his tongue in the neces- 
sary fashion, and emitted such a blast 
as caused vast masses of children to 
rush pell-mell across the unsuspecting 
sward. Adjutant Carr who had lived 
successfully through one war, was not 
ready to take on another. The hunters 
carried the day. 

When the 1926 Easter egg hunt was 
held, prizes were given to those who 
found the golden and the silver eggs. 
There was no premium on hoarding. . . . 
And the park gates were kept securely 
locked until the hour of 4:30. 

The free Easter egg hunt is one of 
the ways in which Shanklin-Attaway 
Post was able to dissipate $15,000 of its 
funds. Through its policy of generosity 
and a somewhat remarkable degree of 
constant activity, it has made for itself 
in Rome a position held in larger cities 
by the civic clubs. 

To the Legion post, for instance, the 
Chamber of Commerce turned last year 
when it was anxious to schedule a foot- 
ball game between freshmen teams from 


the Universities of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. It was the same group of men 
who, on Confederate Memorial Day, 


presented Stone Mountain half-dollars, 
as souvenirs, to each of the forty-five 
living veterans of the War Between the 
States. Shanklin-Attaway [Tost took 
over the flag decoration scheme from 
the Chamber of Commerce, and person- 
ally surveyed the sidewalks and drilled 
the holes for that system of street dis- 
play which is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. When a Community Chest cam- 
paign was inaugurated, its president 
agreed to conduct the drive only on con- 
dition that the Legion would furnish a 
team of pace-setters. The Legion did; 
and topped all records for two days out 
of the three. There was talk of estab- 
lishing a Boy Scout Council, and Shank- 
lin-Attaway Post came forward with 
skeleton organization for two troops. 
The national Endowment campaign of 
the Legion hit Rome just after two or 
three local solicitations had effectively 
cleaned the charitable pockets of its 
citizens. Thereupon Shanklin-Attaway 
Post gave the Endowment heads its note, 
payable in one year, for $1.500; upon 
maturity a check for $2,500 was sent 
to National Headquarters. 

Nor do Rome Legionnaires forget the 
$500 which they have spent in popular- 
izing “Legion of America,” the song 
written by two members of their post, 
E. L. Wright and Paul Nixon. It has 
been sung at numerous gatherings of the 
Legion, even so far from its birthplace 
as California, and it has been adopted 
by the Georgia Department as official. 

To effect these things, of course. a 


policy of continued work has been nec- 
essary. Unquestionably, much of the 
success has been due to Shanklin-Atta- 
way’s employment of a full-time adju- 
tant, who can and does keep in his hands 
the reins of various undertakings. 

style show has been held, a min- 
strel show staged, boxing matches 
have been scheduled at the city audi- 
torium. A flying circus appeared under 
Legion auspices and donated part of its 
receipts to the ever-open treasury. A 
tent-show stayed for a week and was so 
successful that Rome is now on its per- 
manent itinerary. More than one car- 
nival company has given a share to the 
upbuilding of Rome through the Legion. 
On July 4th a gala day was held at Me- 
morial Park, events taking place from 
nine in the morning until midnight. 
Auto and motorcycle races. dancing, fire- 
works, a genuine Southern barbecue— 
all were on the program. 

Then there is—and Rome Legion- 
naires are proudest of this—a thirty- 
piece drum and bugle corps, completely 
outfitted, at a cost of about $1,100, 
through the post and the Chamber of 
Commerce. It plays on all festive occa- 
sions and takes flying commercial excur- 
sions into neighboring Georgia and Ala- 
bama. It caused quite a stir at the 
19026 Georgia Convention at Albany. It 
is composed exclusively of Legionnaires, 
all of them willing to turn out on any 
occasion save to have their picture 
taken. 

Perhaps there is something in the soil 
of Floyd County which stirs these men 
to activity. Behind them they have al- 
ready the basis for a tradition. On the 
mountainside of Myrtle Hills Cemetery 
rests the body of Ellen Axson Wilson, 
first wife of the commander-in-chief of 
the American Army and Navy in 10917- 
1919, Ellen Axson Wilson who has come 
back to rest eternally in the land which 
gave her birth. 

In the same cemetery is a little tri- 
angle of ground given to Shanklin-Atta- 
way Post by the city commissioners of 
Rome. Near its apex towers a flag-pole 
from which the colors, in day-time, are 
never absent. Toward the base is a 
mound surrounded by three Vickers 
guns. Amidst them—and the site will 
one day be beautified by a marble 
exedra—is a slab on which is written: 


CHARLES W. GRAVES 
PRIVATE SOLDIER 


BORN MARCH 8. 1802 
ENLISTED AUGUST 16. IQ17 
COMPANY M, 117TH INFANTRY 


3RD TENNESSEE REGIMENT 

30TH DIVISION 
KILLED ON THE HINDENBURG 
OCTOBER 5, 1918, NEAR NUROY, 


LINE 
FRANCE 


THE LAST OF THE NATION’S DEAD 
TO RETURN TO HIS NATIVE SOIL 
THIS BODY WAS HONORED 
BY THE GOVERN MENT OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

AS REPRESENTATIVE OF 

ITS KNOWN DEAD 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


THE 
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1926 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 





America’s Leading Diamond I mporters 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of 
diamond 
direct by mail 
over the world 


Boston, has been one cf the leadirg 
impor ting concerns in America selling 
to customers and dealers alike all 
at savings of from 20 to 40%. Here 
are several diamond 
offers—direct to ou 
by mail—which clearly dem 
enstrate our position to rame 
prices on diamonds that should 
interest every present or pros 
pective diamond purchaser 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest styl 
cutting. Mounted in latest sty) 
14K solid gold setting If 
this ring can be duplicate: 
elsewhere for less than $200. 
send 
will be 
out a quibble 
price direct to 


it beck and your money 
returned at once 
Our 
you 


with 


$145.00 








Ladies’ Banquet Style 18k 
Solid White Gold Ring 
exquisitely hand carved and 
pierced. The larger perfectly 
cut blue-white Diamond is 


Ring 
«$235.00 


diamond of exceptional il 
liancy securely set in solic 


surrounded by 6 full cut | platinum ring, which _ 
smaller Diamonds. A note richly carved and exquisite 
worthy value pierced in a fine ‘$ 

m $100.00 | fiscoc Sr $235. 00 


A few weights and prices of other dienand ring 
\% carat . . $31.00 Icarat . - $145.00 
290.00 





36 carat . . 50.00 2 carats . . 
‘carat .. 73.00 3 carats. . . 435.00 
" desired, rings will be sent to tesk you may 
mame or any Express Co with privilege of exan 
nation Our diamond 

guarantee for full 


value for all time goes 
with every purchase 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
FREE 


CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
ful’y illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, selec 
and buy diamonds 

Tells how they mine 

cut and market dia 

This book 

showing weights 

sizes, prices and 

qualities $20.00 ee. i. 
to $20,000.00. is bs 

considered an au 
thority 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


399 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 
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“What would I do 
if I lost my job?” 


UPPOSE your employer notified you to-morrow 

that he didn’t need you any longer? Have 

you any idea where you could get another 
position P 

Don’t have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 
one thing so well that your services will be in de- 
mand. Employers don’t discharge such men. They 
promote them! 

Decide to-day that you are going to get the spe- 
cialized training you must have if you are ever 
going to get—and keep—a real job at a real salary. 
It is easy if you really try. 

Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare time 
that now go to waste, you can prepare for the 
position you want in the work you like best. For 
the International Correspondence Schools will train 
you just as they are training thousands of other 
men—no matter where you live—no matter what 
your circumstances. 

At least find out how, by marking and mailing 
the coupon printed below. There’s no cost or 
obligation, and it takes only a moment of your time, 
but it may be the means of changing your whole life. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


~ INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPOND“ACE § SCHOOLS 
x 7576, Seranton, Penna. 
Oldest and Ak. correspondence achools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 
Better Letters 
Management Show Card Lettering 
Law Stenography and Typing 
and Banking Law Business English 
(including C.P.A.)LJCivil Service 
Accounting 








High — Subjects 
French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
[Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanica] Engineer 


Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural ineer 
Chemistry 


nical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Opera 


RAST 





i. 

















P) Civil Engineer Automobile Work 

Lj Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy C) Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering () Radio Mathematics 

Name 

Street 

Address........ 

CIRY.........ccccreccccrecsorrsccorreceseress RUD cccnenesaincainnssccnse 

QRBTIBBIEM, .nccegsceee ss cence: vocccsesccgencesesonencessvenconenseterscconses 


ul pen vest reside in Canada, “send this ‘coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 





Makes Pumping Up Tires 
nnecessary 


Chicago, Tll.—F. E. Hughes, Suite 159-L, 
424 N. Homan Ave., of this city has per- 
fected a new air-tight valve cap that en- 
ables auto owners to pump up their tires 
once and never touch them again until 
punctured or worn out. Leading tire 
manufacturers, after thorough tests, have 
approved Mr. Hughes’ invention and ban- 
ished the old theory that air escapes 
through rubber. One inflation lasts the 
life of a tire, and tire mileage is doubled. 
These caps retail for $1.25 for set of five. 
The inventor wants agents and will send 
proof and sample Free. Write him today. 
Adv. 
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the battalion P. C. in the farm about 
four or five times a day, and as I re- 
membered, the position was just around 
the corner of the woods. So we left 
the car and started to walk to it. Just 
around the corner of the woods was a 
plowed field, with a Frog working on 
the far side of it. Beyond the Frog 
were some woods, and I decided that it 
was around the corner of those woods 
that the position was. We didn’t go 
over there to see. I guess I’m getting 
old. Some of the places I used to walk, 
and thought it wasn’t far either, 
turned out to be impossible to reach on 
foot now, and quite a way even in an 
automobile. But then sometimes dur- 
ing the war I went down those roads 
on the wing, and I can even remember 
passing trucks that were going in the 
same direction, and once in a while, if 
the urge was great enough, I used to be 
able to pass a sidecar, provided there 
wasn’t a general in it. When they had 
a general in one of those things they 
could keep ahead of the bullets. 

We did find a gun position of ours, 
though. Champillon Farm, above 
Gland, up river from Chateau-Thierry. 
It was in a ditch, at right angles to the 
road. The farm itself was just a heap 
of stones then, but it has since been re- 
built. The farmer told me that that 
ditch had been dug for a heavy gun by 
the Germans in 1914 when they bom- 
barded Chateau-Thierry. In 19:8 they 
had field guns in there and then we 
pulled in almost as soon as the German 
guns had gone out. The wicker baskets 
they carried their shells in were every- 
where. There was a big pile of them 
near the road and across from this pile 
was a little dwarf tree, hardly more 
than a bush. The Boche had a tele- 
phone post in there. There were a lot 
of canteens—empty—and quite a few 
little round hats lying about. A lad 
named Myers picked up a Luger and 
somebody else copped a pair of field 
glasses. Well, the cagey Boche suspi- 
cioned that there’d be Yanks in there 
and they shelled that place to a fare- 
you-well all night. We put Shorty 
Delamar in the hole under the bush 
watching the bursts, and the rest of us 
tried to get some sleep. Fat chance. 

I went up there this year. The pile 
of shell cases was just where they had 
been that July night, except that the 
wicker had either been taken off or had 
rotted away. A little farther down the 
ditch was the pile of cans where the 
rolling kitchen had been, and a place 
where Shorty MacAdams and I tried to 
dig ourselves a fox hole. I sat down on 
the bank there and some cows came up 
to the top of the ditch where our picket 
line had been. We shifted it under fire. 
and let me state that none of us needed 
C. C. pills for a week afterwards! Well, 
I sat eight years before in that very 
same spot peeling spuds we’d stolen off 


a doughboy outfit. I was a sergeant, 
and exempt from spud peeling, but I 
had to do something or go off my conk. 
It was cold and raining and I'd had no 
sleep for nights, and I could feel hard 
luck coming my way fast. I was wound- 
ed that same night, too. So I peeled 
spuds and ducked when one went by 
overhead. They were trying to bend 
them over the hill to wreck the road 
along the river, and some of them 
seemed to part my hair. 

A wounded Frog had been carried by 
that morning and I’d been called to 
translate what he was talking about. I 
forget what it was, but I remember that 
he had a quart of coneyac in his little 
brown bag. So while I peeled spuds, 
Mother Carrigan, who drove the ration 
cart, and I inhaled that coneyac. When- 
ever one dropped we’d listen for Shorty 
under his bush to yell out where it had 
burst and then we’d have a go at the 
coneyac. We killed that bottle in about 
half an hour. It was real stuff, it tasted 
real, smelled real, and burned going 
down, but that was all. There was no 
kick. I think we were so tired and cold 
and hungry and frightened that we 
burned it up the way a motor burns gas. 
When the bottle was all gone we were 
just as sober as if it had been so much 
water. Our eyes didn’t even shine. And 
eight years after, I sat there in the sun 
and the cows looked at me. The old 
hash cans were there all rusty, and the 
nose of a French short fuse stuck out 
of the mud where it had been dropped 
by some bird that rainy night and had 
rolled down the bank from the place 
where we had the guns. 

“Don’t go back,” said a man to me 
“You'll never recognize a thing; it’s all 
changed.” You tell ’em, kid, you were 
in the S. O. S. 

We went on, after that, up through 
Epieds, Fére-en-Tardenois and way sta- 
tions to Fismes, where I wasn’t and so 
don’t know how much it has changed 
Not much, by the looks of the town 
hall and some of the houses. We came 
back through Bazoches. I had wanted 
to see that town because the 77th Field 
Artillery, Fourth Division, took part in a 
fight there. The 77th was formed at 
the same time and place that my own 
regiment was, both of them offspring of 
the Second United States Cavalry, so 
that I had more than a casual interest 
in Bazoches. The Fourth had a lively 
fight there from what I hear, and after 
they’d worn themselves to a frazzle try- 
ing to take the town, the American High 
Command decided it didn’t want the 
place anyway. 

Now in Bazoches there is an old 
castle right in the center of the town 
This castle was intact in 1914, but after 
the 77th got through with it in 1918 not 
much was left. There are a lot of peo- 
ple in Bazoches, and right under the 
castle wall a garage and blacksmith shop 
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were deing a rushing business. Yet we 
walfed-around, kicked German bayonets 
underfoot, the late type, with’ the’ bolo 
blade#made, a German told me, in imi- 
tatiog: of some bolos that were captured 
with the first American prisoners; found 
helm@ts,~ buckles, ‘and* a -half a dozen 
buttons, American 4and-German. Some 
hombre hdd gone “around under the 
castlé wall ‘with a Chauchat rifle, letting 
drivé at ‘every window he saw. You 
could follow him by the little pile of 
shells every few’ yards. Then ‘you. could 
look up <and* see the window ‘He was 
throwing his lead at. 

I noticed’ one especially? because it 
was quite high up in the- wall, a ‘real 
arched window and not a narrow slit 
like the rest of ‘em. There were a lot 
of empty.shells underneath that one and 
I decided ‘I’d go up and see what was 
on the other side. This I did. It wasn't 
a hard climb, ‘just arourd to the back 
shin up. the 
slippery — bank 
that ‘the ruins 
of*the castle 
walk ,ha d 
formed,~vea 1k ° 
t ho ug # the 
courtyard,. and 
down’ a‘. short 
flightof=steps 
into “the™ place 
where the win- 
dow was. The 
roof “and the 
walls had fall- 
en into the in- 
terior .of the 
courtyard and 
filled it up to about the 


height of 
the first story, so that the level of 
the courtyard was fifteeu or twenty feet 
above the field outside the wall, and 
after a man had gone down into the 
window: he was still far above the 


ground.” Well, that window let into as 
nice a machine-gun position as a man 
would ask for. There was a wire bunk 
in there with a mattress still on it, a 
Boche helmet with the lining in it. and 
a canteen with a gray corduroy cover 
intact. -Adl-this stuff, being sheltered as 
it was, -hadn’t rotted the way things 
out in the woods do. +It was the first 
helmet I’d°seen with the lining and I 
got a great kick out of it. I could hear 
somebody in the garage trying to start 
1 motor.- The sound of it and the old 
bunk and.-the “helmet and the damp 
smell of the place got to me. I went 
out “of there.: I got a photograph from 
the door to show the stuff was real and 
then I took my foot in my hand and 
beat it. I don’t believe in ghosts. but 
I've seen some pretty hard-boiled men 
come out of an old dugout white around 
the gills and make a stream line for the 
nearest paint shop. I’ve felt the same 
way. 

About now I’d better remark that I’m 
not connected with any tourist company. 
If a man wants to see the battlefields he 
wants to stay off the buses. All a man 
sees from one of them is a cloud of 
dust. The thing to do is to go to 
Chateau Thierry, or Fismes, or Ste. 





Ménéhoulde, or Sedan, or Verdun, leave 
your toothbrush in a hotel and go out 
on foot. Just let ‘em know that you're 
an old soldat américain back to look the 
fields over and the town is yours. This 
goes for now, the summer of 1926, just 
as it did eight years ago. There are a 
lot of places in France where an Ameri- 
can is as popular as a skunk, but he’s 
still a good guy in the battlefield towns 
provided he can mention that he was 
there when things were doin’. 

Well, that’s for Chateau Thierry and 
the neighborhood. “Reims. never inter- 
ested me. I wasn’t there during the 
war, it’s a bus terminus, “and the town 
is full of fish and« English-speaking 
Frogs. Beware -the Frog that speaks 
English, wherever found. He may be a 
good guy, but. it*only takes a second for 
you to put your wateh in.vour shoe and 
a safety pin on the pocket with your roll 
in it. Safety First. ~ Outside Reims, 
on the road to 
Somme-Py and 
the’ Argonne, 
there are two 
big tanks that 
were captured 
from the’ Brit- 
ish~ and used 
against the 


stuck .in-a 
trench and the 
other fell into 
a hole close by. 
They re still 
there. intact, 
except that 
their guns have been removed.~ They 
wouldn't last long in this country, left 
in the fields that way, but the Frogs 
don’t seem to care about souvenirs. 
After that, on to Verdun. 
Verdun is a real old soldier, 
perous man that went to war and did 
his bit and then came home to find his 
business ruined. Nothing to do now but 
sit and think about what he once was 
and what a hell of a good fight he put 
up. Verdun used to be a big garrison 
town, with lots of soldiers spending their 
eagle dirt every month in it, and tour- 
ists coming in from Germany to be 
plucked, and all the farmers’ from the 
Meuse valley driving. in Saturday night 
to enjoy themselves until Monday. All 
gone. Metz is the frontier now, and all 
the customs officials, all the soldiers, all 
the officials of -a frontier city have 
moved away to_Metz.. The farm coun- 
try is barren and desolate, full of iron 
and picric acid, soil impregnated with 
barbed wire, bones, and rotting dugout 
timber. The hills beyond Douaumont 
and Vaux look like the sea, the ground 
is so roughened with shell holes. A 
man can’t put down his foot without 
putting it into a hole. No farmers 
there. A few Polacks that go out and 
rake the fields for iron to sell as junk, 
but that doesn’t buy pants for Verdun’s 
baby. It used to be a great city and 
it’s come back a lot in the last two 
years, but our generation won’t see it 
rebuilt and (Continued on page 82) 
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“Ie?s All (hanged” 
(Continued from page 81) 


in its old position again. Barracks, bar- 
racks everywhere, cavalry stables, an 
aviation field with hangars and balloon 
sheds, a big military hospital, all empty 
all with shell holes through the walls 
and most of them roofless and blackened 
with fire. The Boche socked a lot oi 
incendiary shells into those places, so 
that the insides burned, but the wall 
still stand, and when the afternoon sun 
shines on them they look like bones. 

Montzeville isn’t very far from Ver 
dun. My outfit was in there, behind 
hill, and I went out to find the ver; 
shell hole that I had slept in for fou 
nights with Baldy Bryden and Broder 
ick and Ham Paisiey. I mind tha 
Broderick wanted me to take off mj 
shoes but I wouldn’t comply. I had to 
run in my bare feet during an air raid 
once and then spend the night in a funk 
hole with fifteen or twenty hobnailed 
caisson drivers, each and every one oi 
whom walked on my toes. Montzevill 
gave me a shock. It had been rebuil 
completely, so that if it hadn’t been for 
the sign on the wall I’d never known it 
was the same town. I found our old 
positions, though. They were there 
The shell holes were there, too, but | 
couldn’t find the one I was looking for 
No matter, it was one of those, and all 
the remedelling and rebuilding of Mont- 
zeville hadn’t effaced it. 

Over the top of the next hill is Esnes 
and the Avocourt road, where the fron 
line was, September 26th. The 7oth Di- 
vision jumped off here that morning 
and jumped right into hell. From that 
hilltop down into Forges and for some 
distance beyond is a stretch of country 
that outdoes any imaginative drawings 
of the infernal regions. Right now, too, 
eight years after the war. Most of the 
old places are grown up with brush and 
grass, but not here. The soil is bare 
and rocky; it undulates and swells like 
an uneasy sea; old trenches start sud- 
denly, wander away and end just where 
the bombardment churned ’em up and 
filled ‘em in and destroyed all signs of 
their being. There are miles of rusty 
barbed wire, broken shovels, bits of 
arms and equipment, helmets, bayonets 
rifle barrels, lumps of rust that were 
grenades, and other lumps of rust that 
were automatic pistols. I don’t know 
why so many automatics are found and 
so few revolvers, unless the automatics 
jammed and were thrown away, or else 
a man shot his ammunition away too 
quickly and then got rid of the gun as 
so much useless weight. 

Well, that belt of country will give 
man the shivers in broad daylight on 
hot June day. Try and clean that up! 
I'll be dead and fried to a frazzle befor 
they even get the wire out of ther 
There are pill boxes in the fields and 
duds piled up along the road all the way 
up to Montfaucon. They clean the dud 
out of the road, anyway, because they 
are still dangerous, and if a_ horse 
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stepped on one, or an auto hit one kinda 
hard, bing! Find the driver. Those 
jerry pill boxes are permanent things. 
They were put there to stay, and if they 
happened to be where a road wanted to 
go, the Reclamation Commission built 
the road around ’em. 

I haven’t any love for the Germans, 
but I think they had the better army to 
soldier-in. I gather this from the things 
I've seen. When a man gets into the 
German side of the lines he begins to 
meet up with dugouts, theatres, trench 
systems, etc., built out of reinforced 
concrete and just as good and dry and 
comfortable as the day they were built. 
Spring bunks in ‘em, too, even for the 
buck privates. 

I remember the first day of the St. 
Mihiel drive, when I landed in the 
Boche front line I got a shock. I'd 
spent the night in a trench up to my 
knees in water; it rained soup and 
stones to 
splash it that 
night. Well, _ 
the Jerries had 
an electric 
pump to keep 
their trench 
dry and had 
nice clean solid 
duckboards in 
the bottom of 
it, and a nice 
clean comfort- 
able latrine in 
one corner 
with a roof 
over it. Id 
been climbing 
out of my 
trench all night and hunting shell holes 
while the rain ran down my _ back. 
Bombardment had the usual effect on 
me, only worse. And now that I’m on 
the subject, the cemetery at—well. never 
mind, an American cemetery—has two 
water systems on it. One the Jerries had 
there to furnish their dugouts with run- 
ning water, and the other the Americans 
put in at a cost of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to furnish water for the fountain 
ind the hostess house. The German sys- 
tem still works and the American never 
did. They knew how to fight a war. I'm 
glad we didn’t tackle ‘em until they'd 
had a little of the edge taken off by four 
vears of fighting. 

So now we come to the big find of all. 
Two years ago I stopped the car on the 
road to Ciérges and said I was going to 
lock for my last dugout. I knew it 
was up on the hill there somewhere, but 
I didn’t know just where, because I had 
come into that position in the night and 
had gone out in an ambulance. There 
was a clump of trees there and I re- 
membered that Baldy and Broderick 
and I had dragged a sheet of elephant 
back out of those trees and lugged i 
up on the hill near an old emplacement 
that had been thrown up in 1014. It 
was the old Civil War type that the 
Boche first used to build around their 
guns to protect the personnel from rifle 
fire, just a high bank of earth. We put 
that sheet of elephant against the far 





side of the earthwork and dug a hole 
under it. It was just the right size for 
three people, but during a raid we had 
one morning there were fourteen in 
there and more trying to make it. So 
the first thing I looked for was the old 
earthwork. I saw it sticking up against 
the sky and I went up there at the gal- 
lop. There was the dugout. 

The last time I'd seen it was the 
morning of October 4, 1918. when I left 
it to go see what there was for break- 
fast, never knowing that the only thing 
I'd get in the stomach that morning 
would be a little German lead with 
Cupro nickel sauce. The dugout was 
there. I went down into it. There was 
stuff in it, too. A bacon can that we 
had used to set our candles on, a hard- 
tack tin, and a German gas mask that 
one of us had souvenired, and that I 
remember was to be fashioned into a 
kind of lamp. The bottom part of them 

looked like a 
lamp anyway. 
Ps Before any- 
one blows me 
the razz, let 
me state that 
I have wit- 
nesses. Mr. 
Harry H. 
Young of Bos- 
ton, whose son 
killed 
across the road 
from that dug- 
. out. was there 
ea with me. He 
-_ saw the things, 
as well as his 
wife and my 
wife. Also if Baldy Bryden or Brod- 
erick reads this, let ‘em-+say what 
they left in that dugout. They spent 
anyway twenty-four hours in it after I 
had left. My dugout, untouched after 
eight years! 

I tried to find the dressing station in 
the clump of trees where they lugged 
me after I had been hit. There was a 
German position of four heavy guns 
there, in nice pits with wooden sides and 
a dry floor. They rolled out one of the 
guns and used it as a dressing station. 
I couldn’t find it. The next visit to 
my dugout I had my father and mother 
and kid brother with me. The stuff was 
gone out of it, but the dugout was still 
going strong. I hunted for the dressing 
station again, but had no success. This 
summer I found it. It was full of water, 
and the boards of the floor and side 
were overgrown with weeds but the pile 
of cans outside and the opened graves 
put me on the trail and pretty quick I 
saw the anchor post that they had the 
gun hitched to sticking up out of the 
weeds, and then I knew Id found it. 

I remember I waited in there a long 
time for an ambulance. There was one 
of our officers beside me and I won- 
dered if that officer would pull the same 
stunt that another one did. It was on 
the Marne and this captain was in a 
dressing station with four bucks. Some- 
one would have to wait for the next 
ambulance (Continued on page 84) 
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“It?s All Changed” 


(Continued from page 83) 


and the captain then announced that it 
would be he. He meant it, too. So 
then by the time the next ambulance 
came in there were three more bucks 
ready to go in it with the officer, and 
just as they loaded him, some bearers 
brought in a fourth. The officer or- 
dered them to unload him and put the 
fourth buck in his place. The medics 
protested, but the officer damned them 
all well, and so they unloaded him. 
They never would have got him out, 
only they brought in three officers that 
had been knocked cver by the same 
shell, all senior in rank to our captain. 

There were fifteen men in our dress- 
ing station and I figured the officer with 
me might have a long wait if he tried 
to repeat the captain’s stuff. He didn’t. 
He was about eighth on the list to go, 
but he yelled like hell to go on the first 
ambulance, and then he demanded a 
lower bunk, so that two badly wounded 
men, of whom I was one, had to ride in 
uppers. So I didn’t need to lie awake 
worrying about him. 

That’s as far as I went in the war, 
that hill. There’s lots more stuff up be- 
yond, particularly the American Ceme- 
tery at Romagne. That’s a great place, 
and the only one that interests me after 
I get to Montfaucon. It’s a beautiful 
place for the old soldiers to do their 
last long bunk fatigue, side by side with 
men they know, soldiers all, with more 
old soldiers to watch over ‘em and keep 
the grass cut and put up a flag the 30th 
of May. The 30th of May at Romagne 
is worth a trip to France to see, and 
when they blew Taps this year on a 
trumpet they had found on a skeleton 
out in the woods somewhere, it pulled 
some tears out of eyes that hadn’t wept 


since before the war. There were quite 
a lot of former members of the A. E. F. 
there, but nobody pulled any wise 
cracks; they just walked around with 
their eyes on the horizon, and little to 
say. I guess they were thinking about 
how many times they just missed quali- 
fying for a place in that cemetery. 

Well, there’s the answer to the guy 
who says it’s all changed. I don’t know 
where a civilian gets away with saying 
it’s changed, since he never saw it dur- 
ing the fighting. Maybe it doesn’t look 
like anything to him, but then an old 
soldier sees more than just a field and 
a ditch and some woods. 

He sees maybe fog, und grenade 
smoke white against it, and showers of 
dirt going up out of that field like foun- 
tains, and here and there a brown spot 
that marks where some poor lad got his 
in the attack last night that didn’t suc- 
ceed. And the ditch won't be just a 
ditch, it'll be full of men in slickers, 
some maybe cleaning a rifle, and some 
building a cigarette, or scraping the mud 
off their putts or eating hash out of a 
can with a bayonet. The woods will 
seem to jump a little bit, and change 
form, and seem to move, and there’s 4 
flock of krauts coming out of ’em hell 
bent! Down go the cigarettes. away 
goes the hash, the kettles begin to boil 
where the sho-shos and machine guns 
are, and somebody yells, ‘Yahhhh! 
Here they come! Up on your feet, 
gang! Give ’em hell!” That’s the stuff 
a soldier sees on the battlefields. 

As I said before, I don’t believe in 
ghosts, but when I come back from a 
trip to the old lines, my hair won’t lay 
down for a month. It’s all changed, 
they say. Huh! Don’t let ’em kid yuh! 
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and Jugo-Slavia quarrel or any small na- 
tion loses its temper. 

German and French ironmasters have 
joined in a steel trust, recognizing their 
economic interdependence. Political in- 
terest is drawing France and Germany 
together in face of new combinations 
and dangers. Never in history has the 
feeling of the two peoples been better, 
and this so soon after the bitterness of 
the Ruhr. Britain, too, is friendly to 
Germany. With the threat of the Ger- 
man navy past she keeps a mighty naval 
force in the Mediterranean watching 
the growing power of Mussolini build- 
ing planes and submarines. 

Spain becomes ambitious, playing 
Italy against France and France against 
Italy, and both against Britain at the 
gates of Gibraltar. New balances of 
power, new combinations, new cards of 
force on the tables as the result of old 


nations weakened, or grown strong, and 
new nations born of the war. Diplom- 
acy, despite the war, is at its old tricks 
behind the curtains, and is no longer 
called “open” even in form. 

In place of the old groups of the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy and of Britain, France and Russia, 
there are many groups. Germany and 
France began the fashion, Germany with 
her treaty with Russia and France with 
her treaty with Poland. Then came the 
Little Entente of the little nations of 
central Europe, and now there is a criss- 
cross of secret treaties, alliances and 
understandings, and whispers of more. 
A nation wonders what other secret 
pacts the nation with which it makes one 
has with ether nations. It is an amaz- 
ing, baffling game, and all in defiance of 
the basic principle of the League, which 
had among its objects to do away with 
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| alliances and secret agreements as 
one of the main causes of war. 

Soviet Russia, outside of the League, 
has fifteen million men of arm-bearing 
age. She spreads from Europe to the 
Pacific—mysterious, overawing factor. 
In Turkey, dictator Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is making a Turkey for the Turks. 
Reza Khan, formerly a private soldier, 
who does not think that Mussolini has 
much on him, has crowned himself king 
of Persia for the Persians. In China. 
different generals, each talking China for 


the Chinese, are sloshing about with 
their personal armies. 
There are as many seats of future 


trouble in the world, I fear, as when an 
incident in the Balkans led to the World 
War. But the cost and horror of that 
orgy are very close to all as a warning. 
The United States, in wealth and com- 
fort, with ne alliances or secret under- 
standings, may look on at the world 
from an isolation and a security which 
she must guard. A pretty good place to 
live, this country of ours. Why not 
show your interest in it by voting at the 
next election? 


CHANGE ADMINISTRATIONS once in 
Suppose we changed every 
Then we would understand 

what political tur- 


moil France has 
pom heey We been enduring. 
i ‘ 


France has had over 
a dozen cabinet 
changes since 1920. And still the franc 
continued to fall. The Frenchman who 
finds war bonds he bought while he was 
fighting at the front are worth about 
one-fifth what he paid for them may 
well ask, “Who won this war, anyway?” 


WE 
four years. 
six months. 


A CORRESPONDENT IN California, refer- 
ring to something I wrote about child 


labor, reminds me that the Farm Bu- 
reaus investigation 

xia howed that every 
Childre a : ‘ . 
dren and State in the Union 


the Chores prohibits children 


under fourteen from 
laboring in mill or factory. He would 
leave the matter to the States. Why 
increase national taxes and office hold- 
He thinks idleness among the 
young accounts for the crime wave, and 
the laws we need are against idleness. 
No doubt of the evil of idleness. Also 
no doubt of the evil of children not be- 

g educated and of the evil of growing 
children spending long hours in the close 

r of factories, as one sure way to pro- 

ote poverty and crime. 

Farm children have fresh air, milk 
butter, wholesome food, and, therefore, 
the vigor to succeed in the city’s battle 
when they leave the farm. No reason 
vhy they should not do light chores out 
f school hours; no reason why, with al- 
lowance of time for play, they should 
not do some work in their summer va- 

itions. That is very different from 
ight hours a day in a mill in hot weath- 


ers? 


er. We need not wait on a Constitu- 
tional amendment to give children the 


blessing of the open in summer. 
But often poor farm children in their 


remoteness lack the medical attention 
which poor city children receive. Their 
tonsils are not inspected; they may die 
of diphtheria for want of anti-toxin. 
Fresh air and no hard labor in growing 
vears for city children and medical care 
for farm children are essential. 
Interest in child welfare has carried 
us a long way from the days when or- 
phan boys were bound out for their keep 
and missed even the three R’s, and from 
the days when stunted child wage-slaves 
were an accepted condition in the cities. 
We have to keep right on if we are to 
have that better world which we can 
gain only by looking toward tomorrow 


when the children of today will have 
grown up. 
THE FARMER LISTENS to city reports 


of big stock dividends and unexampled 
prosperity. If there were widespread 
depression he would 


a accept his h a rd 
A ga times as his share. 
Their Share If he were prosper- 
ing and others were 

not, they, too, would not want to be 


left out. Always consider that the other 
fellow is just as human as you: that 
other sections and occupations are just 
as human as yours. The best brand of 
prosperity is the universal brand 


One Day I read that George F. Baker. 
one of America’s four or five richest 
men. before he started for Europe gave 
a gift check equiva- 
lent to a_ year’s 
wages to all the em- 
ployees of his bank. 
The next day I read 
a complaint that nurses want too high 
wages. They, too, have bills to pay in 
order to live; they, too, want money for 
vacation trips after their night and day 
vigils in hospital wards in summer heat. 
Because their service seems too great, 
like that of soldiers at the front. to be 
thought of in terms of dollars. some peo- 
ple expect them to give all for nothing. 


Worthy of 
Their Hire 


Like ALL Goon things. national economy 
can be overdone. Carried to the limit, 
it might rent the dome of the Capitol, 


the Obelisk and the 
Lincoln Memorial 
for advertising dis- 
play. There is talk 
of selling our Ship- 
ping Board ships and even letting them 
go under a foreign flag. Was all the 
trumpeting about an American merchant 
marine just bombast?. Is keeping the 
flag on the seas, keeping the great Le- 
viathan under it, worth nothing? Are 
all values in dollars? Does anyone 
think that if war came we should get 
the use of those ships under a foreign 
flag though owned by American capital? 
There may be false economy even in 
dollars, like that of the man who sold 
his new lawn mower for a second hand 
price because he had no use for it in 
winter. The time may come when we 
shall need these ships more than any- 
thing in the world, price no object. and 
the cost of their lack fabulous. 


What Price 
For the Flag? 
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AS any man ever a 
business or craft—as 
salesman, foreman or 
who worked all day on painful, 
aching feet? 
More nerves center in the feet than any 
other part of the body. And men who 
are on their feet all day depend more upon 


their feet than anything else for effi- 
ciency in their work. 

The Foot Protection Bureau of the Her- 
man Shoe Company, organized to study 
and recommend shoes for the PROTEC- 
TION of feet, recommends to you men 


who must have comfort our famous Po- 
lice Shoe No. 19 

Here is a shoe endorsed by foot specialists 
made to the specifications of the N.Y. Police Department 
good looking and dressy in every line. Genuine Munson 
Last, built-in leather arch support, water-proof storm 
welt—and solid comfort as well as long wear all the way 
through. Ask your Shoe Dealer for Herman's No. 1% 

Write today for folde 
Dept. 32 Millis, Mass. 


ers of more than 4,000,000 ire of 
shoes for the Army and Navy. And of the 
famous Horman Official Boy Scout Shoes 
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Mystery 


me borrow this amazing book, 
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for the next 23 big issues of of The Pathfinder—the Nation's 
most i nforming and entertaining weekly magazine. which comes to 
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“Be ONE of 300 


Selected Salesmen” 


who, guaranteed individual coaching by me, 
can carn good money this Fall—and more 
each following season—selling at wholesalers’ 
prices, a line of men’s clothing famous 
thirty- four years for fine tailoring.’ 

*‘Noexperience is necessary ; common intelligence and energy 
ARE. Convince me that you mean business and I will choose 
you—with 209 others—and set you up in a clean and growing 
Lusiness of your own with not only a good income but also 
honuses and prizes as your reward. No money is necessary 
On the contrary, I will start you with the Emerson 


FREE Selling Outfit 


Then a reasonable amount of head and foot work is all you 
need to become a prosperous, satisfied Emerson master sales 
man. The special compact carrying-case contains effective 
advertising matter, style charts, fine big samples, and all 
other material to impress people that you are selling real 
values at wholesale prices, backed by a house fair and square 
in allits dealings. Not the outiit alone but YOU, WORKING 
WITH THE OUTFIT, can get the business 

‘Write me a letter tonight—clip name and address now as 
areminder. Tell me your qualifications and include names 
of 3 references for quick action."’ 
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one. An immediate light at all times. 
No flint, no friction. Quantity prices 
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Send 50 cents for sample lighter. 
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Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 45) 


and waved Mike aside. I was glad for 
opportunity for action, for heaven alone 
knows, had there not been need for ac- 
tion, what I would have said to her. 
At the point of my gun I marched our 
three opponents to one of the sheds, 
saw that there were no weapons in it, 
and locked the door on them. 

Then I rejoined Rose and Mike. They 
were seated by the impromptu fireplace 
constructed the day before. I sat down 
beside them and mopped my forehead. 

“Well,” said Mike cheerfully, “we 
win.” 

“The first round,” said I. 

The girl nodded approval. 
got it right, Jack,” she said. 

“What a fine pair of mourners you 
two are,” jeered Mike. 
“Here we have those three 
babies all locked up nice 
and tight, and you two 
are pulling long faces. 
Cheer up, the cruel war 
is over.” 

“Think so?” I demand- 
ed. “You're like the man 
that caught the bear; 
what are we going to do 
with them now we have 
them? We can’t guard 
that shed all the time.” 

“We can tie them up,” 
suggested Mike. “Though 
it will be a darn sight 
more simple to shoot 
them and get it over with, 
like we'd ought to have 
done before we let them 


“You’ve 


surrender.” 
“Meanwhile, one of. you can see that 


the back door is locked,” said Rose. 

I leaped to my feet and walked 
around the corrugated iron shed. The 
rear door was padlocked from the out- 
side. I put my ear against it and 
grinned as I heard our three prisoners 
bitterly blaspheming. It was good, after 
having been hunted and shot at, to real- 
ize that our erstwhile conquerors were 
our prisoners now. I strolled back to 
where Mike and the girl sat. 

I marveled at her. Almost any other 
woman that I knew would be unable to 
think at all after such an experience; 
indeed, I myself felt bewildered. But 
she was apparently in full possession of 
all her faculties. 

“They're safe enough,” I told her. 

She lifted her gray eyes until they 
met mine fairly. “1 haven’t thanked 
you yet,” she said. “But perhaps all 
that you have just done was done mere- 
ly for the sake of battle, not to pro- 
tect me.” 

I guessed at mirthful teasing behind 
her words, and felt that same resent- 
ment which slight flirtatiousness on her 
part had aroused in me yesterday. Or 
perhaps it was plain embarrassment that 
I mistook for resentment. Anyway, I 
nodded at Mike. 


“He’s the one to thank. If it hadn’t 





been for his shot that dropped Kinsell 
I don’t know where we'd be now.” 

“T haven’t forgotten to thank Mike. 
she replied. 

Mike’s manners were not of the draw 
ing room. He spat heartily now upo: 
the ground, wiped his mouth with th 
back of his hand, and said, 


i 


“Hell! You 


don’t need to thank a guy for saving 


his own neck. I'd be a fine sucker if | 
didn’t try to save myself. 
would have bumped me off in anothe: 
second.” 


Kinsella 


“But you joined us yesterday,” said 


the girl, “when you were in no danger.’ 
Mike stirred uneasily; 
eyes, even colored with embarrassment. 


“T guess I'll fill up them water bottles,” 


he said irrelevantly. 


CHAPTER XIV 


E climbed to his feet 


spring. 

“You'd hardly expect a 
man of his type to act as 
well as he’s acted,” I said. 

Rose stared at me, 
amazement in her glance. 
I read at once the thought 
in her mind. Who was I 
to be commenting upon 
the type of Mike? In the 
relaxation which had fol- 
lowed our narrow escape, 
I'd forgotten that I was 
playing a part and had failed to remem- 
ber that this girl was what she was. In- 
deed, there was no excuse for me for 
thinking that because she showed cour- 
age she might not be all that events had 
proved her to be. Courage and decency 
bear no relation to each other. Because 
she had been brave even to the point of 
sacrifice I had forgotten that she was 
also vicious. 

And it befitted me to be as wary with 
her now as ever I had been before. 

“I mean,” I corrected myself, “I had 
an idea that when it came to gameness 
he wasn’t there. But courage, like gold, 
is where you find it.” 

“Are you a philosopher?” she asked 

I felt myself on dangerous ground 
and relapsed into that toughness which 
better became Jack Meador, the “want- 
ed” thug who had fled aboard the Alida 

“T’m nothing at all except a guy that 
needs a square meal,” I told her. 

“Brave men are always shy,” she said 
“Mike is, and I think you are. You 
don’t want me to thank you, but I’m go- 
ing to just the same.” 

“How about me thanking you?” I 
countered. ‘When Kinsella had his gu: 
on you, you were willing to let him pu!! 
the trigger rather than have me take 
chance. Seems to me the least I c 
do is say ‘much obliged’.” 

She laughed then, and held out her 
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he lowered his 


and walked, with a 
bit of a limp, toward the 















































hand. “We'll let the thanks wait. 
Meanwhile, what are we to do?” 

Now, save for the moment when. rac- 
ing from the knoll, Mike and I had held 
her hands to hurry her along, I had not 
touched her. I had seen her, had eaten 
her up with my eyes, had known that, 
no matter who or what she was, she was 
for me the only woman in the world. 
But I had never intended to let her 
know. In the very nature of things it 
was impossible for me to do other than 
suppress and crush any feeling I had 
for her. After all, as I had told myself 
more than once, the blood behind me 
was too decent to mix with crime. 

Yet, as I felt tke pressure of her fin- 
gers, all my resolutions, all my common 
sense, all my pride in the Torrance her- 
itage of clean decency, melted away be- 
fore the thrill that contact with her 
created. I pulled her toward me; I saw 
the amazement in her eyes give way to 
something else. That something else 
might have been fear and might have 
been that same shyness which she ac- 
cused Mike and myself of possessing. I 
didn’t know; I didn’t care. And only a 
warning cry from Mike prevented me 
from holding her to me and babbling 
out my love for her. 

“Behind you!” screamed Mike. 

There was more than alarm in his 
voice; there was genuine panic, and 
nothing less than panic would have 
caused me to remove my glance from 
the unfathomable grey eyes of the girl. 
In fact, it was she—women, I believe, 
despite all the nonsense written about 
them, can control their emotions much 
more easily than men—who reacted first 
to his warning. 

For a brief moment I thought that 
she had more than met my tentative ad- 
vances half way; I thought, deliriously, 
that she had come the whole way. For 
both her arms went around my neck in 
so violent an embrace that we both top- 
pled over to the ground. But even as I 
fell I saw that the instinct of preserva- 
tion, rather than of any irresistible pas- 
sion for myself, had caused her action. 
For there, around the corner of the iron 
shed peeped our three prisoners. 

I have explained a tendency to care- 
lessness in myself earlier in these pages. 
When I forgot to fasten my little boat 
securely to the stern of the Alida I had 
achieved, I then thought, the last word 
in incautious stupidity. But when I 
walked around the shed in which our 
prisoners were confined I excelled my- 
self. 

For it was obvious. what had hap- 
pened; they had escaped by way of the 
rear door. And I, who had been re- 
quested by Rose to see that the door 
was locked, had merely glanced at the 
padlock, and had not bothered to test it. 

From his place by the spring, Mike 
let fly with his revolver. I could not 
see whether our enemies were armed or 
not. But, they could easily flee to the 
other shed and procure rifles. As they 
ran they would be sheltered by the bulk 
of the shed which hid them now. 

The girl and I were momentarily pro- 
tected by the stones of the fireplace, 


but it would not take them two min- 
utes to outflank us. 

“We'll have to run for it,” I told her. 
“I'll give them all the gun has and then 
we ll make a break for it.” 

She nodded swift assent. I peered 
above our tiny barricade. None of the 
three was visible, but just the same l 
emptied my revolver at the corner 
where they had been standing a moment 
ago. Then I leaped to my feet, dragging 
the girl with me, and we dashed to the 
shelter of the trees by the spring, where 
Mike awaited us. 

Breathless, we paused there; I threw 
myself down upon the grass and reload- 
ed my revolver. 

“Mike,” I said bitterly. “if there’s 
ever a sap’s championship will you lend 
me the money to pay my entry fee?” 

He grinned at me. “Forgot to see 
door was locked, eh? Well. it’s a mis- 
take anyone might make.” 

I looked at the girl. “Please say 
something,” I begged. “Here I’ve made 
ten kinds of a fool of myself—” 

“Nonsense,” she said. ‘After all 
we've gone through, it’s not to be ex- 
pected that any of us would think of 
everything. Anywa:’, the horses have 
gone and it’s too late to lock the barn 
door. What’re we going to do?” 

Merino answered that question for us. 
He peeped cautiously around the corner 
of the shed and waved a handkerchief. 
He hailed us. 

“There’s been enough scrapping.” he 
yelled. “We've got rifles and we can 
fight if we have to. But we don't want 
to. We'll call it of if you will.” 

“Drop your gun,” I said to him, ‘and 
come to the fireplace. I'll talk it over 
with you.” 

He stepped forward and ostentatious- 
ly placed his gun upon the ground. I 
looked at my two companions. “After 
this stupid play of mine, can you trust 
me to make terms?” I asked. 

Mike thrust himself forward from 
behind the tree which sheltered him. 

“Listen, Merino,” he called, “I’ve got 
my hand in now; you make one move 
toward Jack and you'll get it the same 
as Kinsella did.” 

Hoarsely Merino’s voice came back to 
us. “There’s been scrapping enough, I 
tell you. Don’t double-cross us and we 
won't double-cross you.” 

With that assurance, and my two 
companions’ nodded assent to my am- 
bassadorship, I strode forth to meet Me- 
rino. He glared at me as we came to- 
gether. 

“Well, you weren't so smart, were 
you, Jack?” he jeered. 

“Why lock people up when you ex- 
pect to bury them anyway?” I retorted. 

“Before you have a funeral there’s 
gotta be a corpse,” he told me. 

“Just start something, and I'll pro- 
vide the subject for the funeral,” I said. 

“Now wouldn’t I be a sucker to give 
you an opening,” he laughed, “when all 
I've got to do is wait for Greve to come 
back?” 

“You think that Greve will side with 
you?” I demanded. 

“Listen, fella, (Continued on page 88) 
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I’m Looking at the 
World Thru Rose 
Colored Glasses. 


Oh, If I Only Had You. 
Valencia. Where’d You Get 


Hello Aloha‘tiawsien) Those Eyes. 
Baby Face. Some One Is Losin’ 
How Many Times. Susan. 
Barcelona. Cherie I Love You. 
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Bye Bye Black Bird. Lonesome and Sorry. 
That’s WhyI Love You. Red, Red Robin. 
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dancing to these pieces. We offer you—all 16 of them 
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anteed records. Play them on any phonograph. Each 
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Send NoMoney! !!*" "8 paper 
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Co-operative Record Co., Dept. 37 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 

= Send me on 10 fa trial, your 16 Fox Trots, Songs, 


= Charlestons and Waltzes on 8 double-face, 10-inch 
= records, guaranteed equal or better than any records 
= made. I will pay postman only $2.98, plus delivery 
= charges on arrival. However, this is not a purchase 
= If records don’t entirely please me, I will return them 
$ within 10 days and you will refund my money without 
= question. Outside of U.S. send $3.50 with order. 
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Dangerous Ways 
(Continued from page 87) 


we haven’t killed anybody. But you and 
Mike between you have bumped off 
Schulz and Kinsella. Tell any story 
you like, but it’s going to be hard to 
laugh off those two deaths.” 

‘Miss Blaney’s word ought to count 
for something,” I reminded him. 

“For something, but not everything,” 
he declared. “But we'll let that wait. 
Meantime, are we going to keep on 
shooting or not?” 

“What do you propose?” I asked. 

“Well we don’t seem to get along to- 
gether any better than a Democratic 
convention. Let’s divide up the island. 
You've got a lady with you, so we'll let 
you have the shed. She'll need that, 
and maybe you might not want Mike 
looking at you all the time, so maybe 
she'll take you in out of the hot sun.” 

“Pretty hard for you to learn a les- 
son, isn’t it, Merino?” I asked. “You 
took one beating for speaking about 
Miss Blaney. Do you want another? 

“You and I haven’t gone to a finish 
yet, Jack,” he reminded me. “But this 
ain’t the time for that. We’re here on 
business.” 

“Then stick to business,” I advised. 
“You'll give us the shed, eh?” 

“And we'll take the hill where you 
camped last night. We'll take enough 
supplies to keep us a couple of weeks 
There’s plenty water there and we'll 
promise not to come within half a mile 
of the shed. If we do, you can shoot 
And if you come within half a mile of 
the hill, we can shoot. O. K.?” 

“Go get the stuff you need,” I. told 
him. “Be out of heére- in thirty 
minutes.” : 

“Twenty will be plenty,” he told me 
And with that he turned ‘on his heel 
and walked toward the sheds. I turned 
also and rejoined my companions. 

I reported to them the outcome of 
my negotiations with Merino. Mike 
scratched his head dubiously. 

“We get all the best of it, don’t we?” 
he commented. 


“Well, that’s nothing to cry about,”” 


said I. 

‘“Ain’t it?” Mike ceased scratching 
his head and looked at me, a quizzical 
look in his blue Irish eyes. “When a 
bunch of yeggs deliberately take the 
worst of anything, you can be sure that 
they think they're taking the best of it.’ 

I hid a smile at Mike’s characteriza- 
tion of Merino and the others. To show 
mirth at Mike’s placing himself, by in- 
ference, on a level above our opponents 
would have been tactless. Also, it 
would have shown poor perception on 
my part; for Mike, whatever may have 
been his past before arriving on this 
island, had during the last twenty-four 
hours proved that he had an innate de- 
cency that made him choose the right 
side, and that he possessed a couragt 
which enabled him to face death brave 
ly in behalf of his convictions. 

But tact and appreciation of Mike 
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were not the only things to iron out my 
smile. Mike’s reasoning brought quick 
apprehension to me. 

“But if they think they're getting the 
best of it,” said Rose, “their thinking 
so doesn’t make it so.” 

But I saw what Mike was driving at. 
“They were prisoners awhile ago; now 
they’re free,” I said. “But as long as 
they were in the shed we could put our 
fingers on them.’ 

“You ain’t nea> so dumb as you try 
to make out,” chuckled Mike. “That's 
just the point. Now they can put their 


fingers on us.” 
“Do you think they'll try to?” asked 
| the girl. 
I thought I read alarm in her tone. 
“Certainly not,’ I assured her. 
“They've learned their lesson. Don't 
worry. With two of them dead they'll 


think a long time ask more 
trouble.” 

Her sweet lips quivered in the 
beginnings of a smile. 
“Have I shown myself 
a coward that you feel 
the need of reassuring 
me?” she inquired. 

I colored. “Well—” 

I began, but she cut 
me short. 

“Facts don’t cease 
to be facts merely be- 
cause we close our 
eyes,” she staied. “Of 
course they'll attack 
us. They must kill us 
off. There’s no argu- 
ment about. that. 
When Mr. Greve and 
Mr. Congress come 
back and hear what we 
there'll be no question 
be done.” 

What little 
us! Because 


before they 


faint 


have to say 
as to what will 


things sometimes affect 
she mentioned Greve be- 
fore she uttered the name of Congress 
I felt a queer elation. Somehow, with- 
out any particular evidence to justify it 
I had felt that there existed between 
her and the olive-skinned South Ameri- 
can an intimacy that might amount to 
more than mere friendly relationship 
That she placed Congress second to 
Greve, although in a casual 
cheered me inexpressibly. 

‘Then I've made another blunder in 
taking the sheds?” I said, chagrined. 

She shook her head. “Not at all 
You had to do whatever they suggest- 
ed, or re-open the fight instantly. But 
it’s up to us to be on our guard any 
minute.” 

Of course. that was no news. Never- 
theless, her apprehension made me de- 
termined to be alert than ever I 
had been even in N) Man’s Land. 


sentence 


more 


Merino appeared in front of the 
nearer shed. He disdained to speak. but 
merely waved a mocking hand. and. fol- 


lowed by Dick and Alston, began trudg- 
ing away in the direction of the knoll 
They were burdened, we could see, not 
merely with pots and pans and food 
supplies, but with two extra rifles apiece. 
I could hardly wait to enter the shed, so 
chilling was a fear that entered my 


— 











heart. But it was unjustified; they had 
not destroyed the balance of the rifles. 
And there was a very good reason for 
that; it would have taken all three of 
them the better part of a day to render 
useless the considerable armament which 


was stored in the corrugated iron 
shelters. 
And the mere fact that they would 


give us opportunity to equip ourselves 
with rifles considerably justified the ap- 
prehensions of Mike and the girl. It 
showed that they considered that they 
had gained a great strategic advantage 
in moving to the knoll. 

But I shrugged my shoulders. After 
all, knowing where to get us and getting 
us were two entirely different things, 
and it did not at all follow that the sec- 
ond would complement the first. 

The first thing we did was to build 
another fireplace betwecn the two sheds 
and so not be exposed to a sniping fire 
from the trees. I was still tacitly in 
command of our little 
force and so I gave or- 
ders that never, for a 
single moment. night 
or day, should we 
fail to keep a look-out. 
Rose insisted on do- 
ing her share of guard- 


duty and Mike and I 
vielded to her insist- 
cence, 


The rest of that day 
passed quietly enough. 
We heard occasional 
shouts in the distance 
and guessed _ that 
among the supplies 
which our enemies had 
taken with them was plenty of liquor. 
For the shouts were the cries of drunk- 
en debauchery. 

We could,” 
evening 
pickled.” 

Rose vetoed the suggestion. ‘It 
would mean a fight and a fight means 
killing. If that can possibly be avoided. 
we must do 


said Mike, 


‘surprise them 


along toward 
while they’re 


“It doesn’t seem sensible to let them 
choose the time of battle.” I protested. 

“Just because they’re murderers is no 
for us to be the same.” she said. 

This from a woman who had unques- 
tionably nearly killed Saragon. and who 
had been implicated in his later murder! 
But I didn’t argue the point with her; 
she was so perfectly right about it. 
(nd yet had I been urged I would have 
set forth to kill those men without com- 
punction. It takes little to change a 
man’s whole idea of the sanctity of hu- 
man life Let a man be threatened and 
he will retort with threats 

The night passed as quietly as had 
the day. Rose kept watch nine 
until midnight. when she aroused me, 
is I slept beneath a blanket at the 
of the shed which had been set aside 
for her use. At three o'clock I awak- 
ened Mike. who kept watch until six, 
when the bright sun woke me up. To 
my surprise Rose was already busied 
with breakfast preparations. She seemed 

fresh as (Continued on page go) 
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Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 89) 


though she had had ten hours’ sleep in- 
stead of less than six, and this upon a 
preceding night of little rest. 

We spent a lazy day. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning Mike announced 
that he was going swimming. Rose and 
I responded to the suggestion with alac- 
rity. We achieved, from the supplies in 
the sheds, bathing suits that might not 
have passed muster on the sands of 
Palm Beach, but that were well enough 
here. 

From the cove where we had landed 
yesterday we could command the ter- 
rain for a quarter of a mile, and that 
was enough to guard against a rush 
from Merino and his precious pair of 
followers. Our 
rifles reposed 
upon the _ beach, 
and we took care 
never to go more 
than a few yards 
from shore. The 
day was so hot 
that we took a 
second swim in 
the afternoon and 
killed the later hours by fishing from 
the coral rocks. 

I don’t know what the enemy ate for 
supper but we dined sumptuously upon 
broiled kingfish 

As Rose took up her station at nine 
o'clock that evening, Mike nodded to 
me. I followed him out of range of 
her hearing. He squatted down and 
puffed at a cigarette 

“Ain't heard any yellin’ from our 
friends this evening,” he said. 

I had noticed this but had given it 


no particular thought. “Well?” I en- 
couraged him 
“I dope it this way,” said Mike. 


“They rummed it up all day yesterday; 
they woke up with the big head this 
morning; they took a few snifters to 
settle the old nerves and tonight they'll 
sleep like logs. Tomorrow, they'll wake 
up and begin doping the situation. 
They'll get the same slant on it that 
we've got and sometime tomorrow, prob- 
ably not until night, theyll rush us 
Now if I could sneak up there and steal 
all their guns, we'd have them right 
where we want them. What d’ye say?” 

“Let me do it,” I suggested 

He shook his head. “Nothing doing 
If anything should happen, the girl 
wouldn’t feel so easy with me.” 

“Nonsense,” I told him, “you’ve been 
a regular hero, Mike.” 

“That's all right, but I ain’t the same 
as you; she wouldn’t have the same 
confidence in me.” 

“You're crazy,” I said. 

“So are you—about her,” 
ingly retorted 

I stared at him, looking, I imagine, as 
guilty as I felt. He flipped his cigarette 
to the ground and placed his heel 
upon it. 


he surpris- 








“That's all right, kid,” he laughed. “I | 
don’t blame you any. If I thought she'd 
look at me Id fai! as hard as you have. 
Me, I hope you take this guy Congress 
and knock him right out of the party.” 

I could only stare at him; having dis- 
covered my feeling toward Rose so re- 
cently I could not understand how any- 
one else should have made the discov 
so early. Well, love may be blind, bi 
nobody else is. 


CHAPTER XV 


IKE wanted to slip away without 

telling Rose; there was no sense in 
alarming her, he said. But I vetoed 
this. Mike’s 
scouting expedi- 
tion was a matter 
that affected vi- 
tally all three of 
us, and in any im- 
portant matter it 
was only right 
that all three of 
us should have a 
part in the deci- 
sion. But she agreed that it was a 
sensible thing. Mike, bless his heart, 
said that inasmuch as it was his.idea he 
had insisted on being the one to execute 
it. He did this, I think, because he did 
not wish me to seem anything but heroic 
in the eyes of the girl. As I watched 
him slip away into the darkness I felt a 
real affection for him, even though I 
grinned at Mike in the role of Cupid. 

“I've been a lot of trouble,” said 
Rose, as Mike vanished. 

I told her brusquely that she was all 
wrong. And I ordered her not to talk 
such nonsense any more. It was neces- 
sary for me to be brusque with her, for 
my every impulse was to be something 
quite different, and these impulses, I 
told myself, must not be yielded to. 

Perhaps she misread my manner and 
thought that I was merely unfriendly 
Anyway, she said that if I were to go on 
watch at midnight I'd better sleep now, 
and so, around the corner of the shed, 
I turned in. 

She awoke me at twelve, and whis- 
pered the surprising information that 
Mike had not yet returned. The thought 
of treachery instantly leaped unworthily 
into my head. But fortunately we were 
saved from expressing it. 

For Mike hailed us softly from the 
darkness. 

“Fine pair of watchmen you two are,” 
he jibed. “You let me sneak right up 
on you. Well, I can guess what you 
were talking about.” 

The girl started; love may make us 
blind, but it renders some senses more 
acute. I knew that she guessed the 
friendly raillery in Mike’s utterance 
So, before embarrassment could attack 
her, I stepped into the breach. 

“Not a hard thing to guess,” I told 
him. “We were worried about you.” 
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OVEMBER 


| “Did you think those tramps could 


| get me without a shot or any noise at 
all?” he asked. “I guess you folks 
thought maybe I'd done a sneak.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Mike.” said 
Rose. “After all you've done we would 
be pretty poor people to doubt you.” 

I was glad that it was too dark for 
Mike to distinguish my features, for the 
conversation brought a blush of embar- 
rassment to m4 cheeks. 

Much obliged,” said Mike “Well, 
I got news for you. We guessed them 
wrong: they aint as stupid as we 
thought. - I got within fifty yards of 
their camp on the hill, and was thinking 
that it would be a cinch to sneak off 
with their guns. I could hear someone 
snoring loud enough to scare the birds 
away, and I patted myself on the back 
for being such a bright boy. And then 
somebody struck a match and began 
puffing at a pipe. and I knew that I 
was all wet. 

It was Alston, and he was walking 
up and down on sentry duty. Well, I 
tossed my bright idea right in the ash- 
can and started back here.” 

I stared at him. “What did 
Stop in at a movie?” I asked 

Better than that.” he replied. His 
teeth shone in the light of the just risen 
crescent moon. “I found a boat.” 

The implication was so obvious that 
I'm sure Rose got it as quickly as I did. 
Perhaps even quicker, for she spoke 
first. 

‘Where?” she cried eagerly. 

“How big is it?” I asked 

Can we get it?” she asked 

Mike held up his hands in mock hor- 
ror at the bombardment of questions 
“Let me tell it my way,” he pleaded 

Rose dropped upon the ground, sitting 
cross-legged: I lighted a cigarette. 

You have the center of the 
go on and spout,” I ordered 

“Well, it’s like this,” Mike began 
“T figured that I might as well do a little 
scouting around even if I couldn't do 
what I'd set out to do. So I tip-toed 
through the woods past their camp 
And I discovered something that we 
didn’t find out yesterday There's a 
sort of hollow that begins a quarter 
mile to the east of that knoll. It looked 

like a great way to sneak up on 
them, if we ever had to; so I began 
exploring. As I say, it’s a hollow at the 
start, but it deepens and narrows until 
it becomes a regular little ravine that 
leads right to the water. There it ends 
in a sandy beach. Having found out all 


you do? 


stage- 


about it. which wasn’t much, I started 
back, thinking that maybe Id struck 


Alston in a moment of wakefulness 
And I stumbled on a pebble. fell, and 
bumped right into something that didn't 
feel like the ordinary branch of a tree.’ 

He lighted a fresh cigarette and 
paused dramatically. Neither Rose nor 
myself said a word, which I fear disap- 
pointed him. Like everyone else Mike 
loved applause, but we were too excited 
just now to give it to him 

“Well. realizing that unless Alston 
had heard and (Continued on page 92) 
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Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 91) 


followed me, which didn’t seem any too 
likely, there’d be no danger in a light, 
I struck a match. There, set on rollers, 
so that the three of us ought to find it 
a cinch to set her afloat, and hidden 
pretty well in carefully piled branches 
was the sweetest thirty-foot motor 
boat anyone would want to look 
at. There’s a cabin forward and she 
looks sea-worthy. There’s plenty of gas 
and oil and unless her batteries are run 
down, she’s all set to go. If we sneak 
back there now we ought to be able to 
get her off without any trouble. But 
we'd better go now, because those babies 
may go for a look-see in the morning, 
and might run across it.” 

Neither Rose nor I deliberated the 
matter a second. She started to rise 
and once again our hands touched as I 
helped her up. This 
time she almost 
snatched her hand 
away, but I com- 
forted myself with 
the assurance that 
this was because she 
was in such great 
haste to get to the 
boat 

Mike didn’t have 
to explain the ad- 
vantages of the boat. 


In the event of 
being hard-pressed by Merino, Alston 
and Dick, the boat would carry us swiit- 
ly beyond range of their rifles. This 
alone was sufficient to justify our run- 
ning any risk in its acquisition 


As a matter of fact, I didn’t think we 
would run any risk, nor do I imagine 
that Mike or Rose anticipated any dan- 
ger. But I’m afraid we made the com- 
mon error of underestimating our op- 
ponents, so that we were almost over- 
come by surprise. For as we skirted 
the base of the knoll there came a sud- 
den cry from ahead of us. Whether in 
our over-confidence we made a noise, or 
whether Alston was more. watchful 
didn’t matter. The fat was in the fire. 

And it began to sizzle instantly. Not 
one shot, but three were fired simultan- 
eously. Not merely Alston, but all three 
of them were wide awake. The bullets 
whined harmlessly overhead, but that 
wasn’t the point. What did matter was 
that instead of embarking quietly we 
might have to fight for possession of the 
motor-boat, whose value would be as ap- 
parent to our enemies as to ourselves 
Indeed, they might set a greater store 
upon it, as it would afford them the 
means of escaping the summary ven- 
geance of Greve and Congress. 

Mike took command. He seized Rose 
by the hand and ran ahead, while I. 
dropping on one knee, emptied the maga- 
zine of my rifle in the general direction 
of the camp on the knoll. Of course, 
this told them definitely our location, 
but the direction of the shots they’d 
fired showed that they were pretty well 
aware of it anyway 





didn’t hit anyone, but they cursed 
loudly and a veritable fusillade replied to 
my shots. Crouching, I caught up with 
the others, and in a moment we had 
reached the hollow which sloped to the 
ravine. 

The going was fairly good here and 
for a few hundred yards we ran, lighted 
slightly by the crescent moon, at full 
speed. Then, Mike stopped by what 
looked a mere pile of debris. Lucky for 
us it was that upon his exploring trip 
Mike had stumbled and touch had re- 
inforced sight. For never in the dark- 
ness would he have guessed that a boat 
lay beneath those branches unless his 
fingers had rested upon polished wood. 

It took us less than three minutes to 
remove the camouflage; but we could 
not work silently, and as the last branch 
fell to the floor of 
the ravine, we heard 
Merino’s angry 
voice. 

“They're down in 
that gully,” he said 
Although he was 
some hundreds of 
yards away from us, 
his voice carried 
clearly. I whispered 
to Mike. 

“I'll go back and stand them off while 
you and Miss Blaney launch the boat,” 
I told him. 

It was no time to debate matters of 
precedence, and Mike nodded a quick 
assent. But before I had gone ten yards 
he called me back. 

“We can’t get her off,” he said. 

I lent my aid to theirs and the boat 
yielded slightly. But the rollers were 
embedded in soft dirt, so long had 
lain there, and I knew that it- would be 
no task of a moment to get her into the 
water 

And now Alston and Dick had joined 
Merino. They fired a few tentative 
shots to which we made no return as we 
labored on the boat, and then we could 
hear them crashing down the hollow. 

“You two men could get it off,” said 
the girl, “if I held them back.” 

She didn’t wait for any assent to her 
proposition but started running back 
over the course we had just traversed. 
I was at her side in a moment, and my 
hand on her shoulder halted her. She 
shook off my detaining grasp almost 
angrily. 

“Don’t you see?” she whispered. “As 
soon as the sun rises, they'll have us 
trapped down here. Even now, if we 
try to run along the beach, they'll have 
clean shots at us as we're outlined 
against the white sand. We must get 
the boat off.” 

She dropped behind a coral boulder 
“They can’t hit me here and I can 
frighten them back. For heaven’s sakes 
go back and help Mike.” 

I will say that she was not one to 
let speech interfere with action. Even 
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as I hesitated she fired twice aimlessly 
up the ravine and the warning cries that 
arose from our pursuers proved that her 
tactics were sound. 

I debated the matter no further with 
her. I turned and raced back to Mike. 
He had supplied himself with a stout 
branch and was using it as a lever to 
lift the rear roller from its sunken spot. 
I found another branch and worked at 
the front roller. I don’t know how long 
it took us. I know that Rose fired many 
shots and that the others fired at least 
three times as many. I know that sev- 
eral times Mike and I ducked as bullets 
ricocheted from the sides of the ravine, 
and that I suffered a thousand agonies 
of fear for Rose. 

Had Alston and his companions sus- 
pected what we labored, they could 
easily have nullified all our efforts by 
coming down the tops of the little cliffs 
on either side of the ravine, and thus 
gaining the beach, been in perfect posi- 
tion to prevent our escape. 

But these were dull-witted thugs, the 
dregs—except possibly Dick—of city 
slums, and wit was not to be expected 
from them. They had courage enough, 
but strategy was pretty well beyond 
them. It never occurred to them to do 
anything else but plunge away, bull- 
headedly, what was directly in front 
of them 

As I say, I don’t know how 
labored, but finally the rollers moved, 
and beyond the clearing away of an oc- 
casional stone or log, the path was clear. 

As her bow touched the water, I left 
Mike to finish the job and raced back 
to Rose. Our enemies had approached 
a bit closer, as the flash of their rifles 
plainly showed, and in order to hold 
them back a bit, I knelt beside the girl 
and once again emptied my rifle in their 


at 


long we 


general direction. Then, once again 
hand hand, the girl and I raced to 
the beach and splashed out into the 


vater until we reached the floating boat. 


I helped Rose in 


Start her up. I ordered Mike 

I don’t know very much about an 
engine,” he declared. 

So I told him to take the wheel and 
point her straight out to sea, while I 
tinkered with the engine. The boat was 
equipped with a self-starter and in a 
moment I had her going. Her engine 
burst into a staccato roar ind we shot 
iway from shore 

Now, either the noise made by Rose 
and myself as we fled down the ravine 
had warned Merino and the others that 
something was afoot or perhaps ele- 
nentary strategy had occurred to thera 
I’m inclined to think this latter, as they 
had not shown themselves deficient in 


the sensible use of precaution earlier to- 
night, when Alston had surprised Mike 
by his watchfulness At any rate, 
whether they came by the high or the 
low road on the beach now, 


they were 
fifty yards from us, and the roar of our 


”y 


motor indicated our position as clearly 
as they could desire. 
The first shot warned me: I seized 


Rose and almost threw her into the bot- 
tom of the boat, at the same time shriek- 


ing to Mike to (Continued on page 95) 
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duck. He responded with a cry of 
pain. It was just fate that having piled 
up a perfect score of misses during the 
past twenty-four hours, that now with 
all the odds against good shooting, a bul- 
let should strike Mike. 

But it was only, as he pointed out, a 
knuckle that had been skinned. How- 
ever, it showed that they had our range 
and I made him lie down and steer 
without looking where we were heading. 
But there was nothing before us but the 
open sea, so that there was no danger in 
this. I would have returned their shots, 
but Rose forbade me. 

“‘What’s the use?” she asked. “We've 
escaped them and their punishment will 
come. Let us not be the ones to in- 
flict it.” 

Which struck me strange advice 
from one who was a killer and the asso- 
ciate of killers. However, I did not 
argue the question with her. I myself 
had kilied one man yesterday, the first 
time that I had ever known certainly 
that a man had died through act of 
mine, and I was not anxious to repeat 
the experience. 

In five minutes we were well beyond 
range and stood up in our boat. 

“Where are we going?” I asked Rose. 

“We'll just cruise up and down, or 
better, anchor a mile off shore and wait 
for the Alida,” she replied. 

Mike came aft and permitted Rose to 
bandage his finger. 

“Don’t think I’m a squealer,” he said, 
“but ain’t this a good time to do a little 
thinking?” 

“What d’ye mean?” asked Rose. 

The first rays of dawn were visible 
and I could dimly descry the expression 
on Mike’s face. It was of uncertainty, 
the kind of uncertainty that comes 
when one is struggling to arrive at a 
vital decision, and is tempted to try 
new ways. 

“I mean this,” said Mike stubbornly. 
“I've taken plenty of chances in my 
time, and I ain’t afraid to take them 
again if it’s worth while. But I’m be- 
ginning to wonder if it zs worth while. 
Where’s Kinsella? A smart guy, Kin- 
sella. Plenty brains, and I’ve heard say 
as how he was educated, too. Well, if 
there’s buzzards over here they'll be 
breakfasting off Kinsella in the 
morning.” 

The gruesome suggestion made me 
shudder. I wished that we had interred 
the dead men yesterday, but, while the 
thought must have been in the minds of 
the others as it had been in mine. it had 
been so unpleasant that none of us had 
mentioned it. 

“And there’s Schulz.” went on Mike. 
“Not bright like Kinsella. Sort of half- 
witted, but he could have held a job on 
the farm, and eaten just as regular as he 
did yegging it. Probably a darn sight 
more regular. All he'll be is buzzard’s 
dessert. And it’s made me think. It’s 
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just bull-luck that I got Kinsella instead 
of Kinsella getting me.” 

“Don’t, you think,” asked Rose, “that 
being on the right side had something to 
do with what you call your good luck?” 

‘What's right about either side in this 
ruckus?” Mike retorted. “I mean to 
say that while, of course, I'm mighty 
glad to be on your side, Miss Blaney— 
after all, your side ain’t so good. All 
you'll get out of this, if things break 
against us, is jail. And it’s a hell of a 
note that a sweet girl like you should be 
facing stir.” 

“Get to the point, Mike,’ I said im- 
patiently. 

“I’m comin’ to it, all right,” answered 
Mike. ‘And the point is this: Here we 
are, mixed up in a pretty tough deal. I 
don’t know just what the game 
Greve wouldn't tell me, but I took his 
word for it that there'd be plenty jack 
for my bit. I don’t suppose you're in 
the know very far either, Jack. Only 
Miss Blaney really knows what the lay 
is, and I'll say that for a woman she 
sure can keep quiet. 

“But the lay don’t matter. What mat- 

ters is that there’s been killing already, 
and I ain’t so strong for killing. I don't 
feel sorry for Kinsella, but I feel mighty 
sorry that I had to bump him off.” 
“You're taking a long time to get to 
Mike.” said Rose. 
“Well, I hate to suggest going back on 
my pals,” said Mike. “And I won't go 
back on them, unless you two will 
join me.” 

“In what?” I inquired. 

“Why, we got a good boat here. All 
we got to do is head her due west until 
we bump up against the Florida beach. 
Then we hop out. You know—we don't 
have to start Sunday school, but we 
sure can all of us find something to do 
that’s a lot better than asking an elec- 
tric chair to walk up behind us and 
grab us.” 

He looked defiantly from one to the 
other of us; he was really somewhat 
ashamed of his proposal that we all re- 
form. I don’t know exactly what I 
would have replied to him; I know that 
I was waiting for Rose to speak first 
and that in my heart I was uttering a 
fervent prayer that she would adopt the 
course that Mike proposed. But as I 
waited for her to speal:, I noticed that 
our engine had suddenly ceased its stac- 
cato roar 

Alarmed, I stepped forward to inves- 
tigate. A glance was enough to tell me 
what had happened. Two of the wild 
shots fired from the beach had pierced 
our gasoline tank. Our fuel was gone 
And even if we had oars we couldn't 
row a heavy craft like this. I looked 
helplessly at the others. 

“Well, we’ve got plenty of time to 
talk Mike’s proposition over.” I said. 
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regained 
through my method, that I am willing 
to let you try it for 30 days—AT MY 
RISK! 

Then if you are not absolutely de- 


others have 


lighted—say so. And I’ll mail you a 
check immediately — refunding every 
cent of your money—and the treatment 
will have cost you NOTHING! 
Free Booklet Tells All 
The very fact that you have read this 
announcement shows that you are anx- 
ious about the condition of your hair. 
So why not investigate? Find out for 
yourself. If you will merely fill in and 
mail the coupon I will gladly send you 
without cost or obligation a wonderful- 
ly interesting booklet, which describes 
in detail my successful system, which 
is growing new hair for thousands all 
over the country. In addition it tells 
all about my iron-clad guarantee which 
enables you to take 


my treatment with- — 

out a penny’s risk. a ‘ 
Clip and mail the y ~ —, | 
. ’ f New Way | 

coupon today. w Make | } 


Allied Merke In- 


i Hair Grow 


stitutes, Inc. , Dept. ie A }} 
2211, 512 Fifth | Saas 

Ave., New York ~— 

City. j , ae 


Allied Merke Institutes, Inc., 
| Dept. 2211, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


l Please send me without cost or obligati 





| a copy of your book, “*The New Way t 
Grow Hair describing the Merke Systen 
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CEE. GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


“ Jhe Perfect Writing Instrument 


NSWERS the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your hand- 
writing. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 


Boyle amd 


em 


minus the weak points of both, plus improvements not found 
im either. The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and its 
writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows 
unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as fast 
and uniform on the 20th page as it did on the first. 


Pee ne eT im 4 


Not the timest drop of ink will spill although one filling 1s 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring or dis- 
torting its 14Kt solid gold point. 


The E , ; j at 
tive, an eboay without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes "hs The Big Chief, 
black rubber, " ° A made ot high- 

with any color of ink. est quality red 


The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow 1s fine, 
even and uniform. 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its beautifully highly 
polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Kt solid gold 
point and feed, gold band on safety screw cap, 
gold self filling lever and gold clip makes it an in- 
strument of distinctive elegance and refinement. The equal 
in size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 foun- 
tain pen, Also made in ladies’ size, ‘ 

fubber artie- 


tically blended 
producin, an 


INKOGRAPH CO., INC., 183-49 Centre St, New York City || #rss%Ssz* 
DEALERS iri sna Trade Prices 
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INKOGRAPH CoO.., Inc. 183-49 Centre St., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph Style No. 


I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 
Your name and address and the 


style number of the Inkograph of 
yourchoice are sufficient, Pay the 
postman $2.98 plus postage on de- 
livery. Specify if you want ladies® 
size. When cash accompanies 
oun tote a order Inkograph will be sent post- 

ot tnnegre od age prepaid. If within ten days 
Steaes oe seen ag ie anetesh does not prove pa 
isfactory return it and we'll ce 
fund your moncy. 


That es sella gold bal like point which 
is hard, nd and smooth, glides wath cane 
over the ‘quarecst paper a Mnakes it + 
ble to write in ink as rapidly as wit the 
softest lead pencil. 
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sales, 

sions, wiar prices, no competition. Send t 2 

for on tonegraph or write for special sales 4 EAR eee 
nm booklet. 
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